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Presidential News: 
The Expanding Public Image 


BY ELMER E. 


CORNWELL JR. 


An analysis of front-page news in a large daily and a medium- 
sized daily over the last 70 years indicates that Presidential news 
has increased more rapidly than either national governmental 
news as a whole or Congressional news. The author is assistant 
professor of political science at Brown University. 





> THAT THE PRESIDENCY HAS INCREAS- 
ingly occupied the center of the na- 
tional governmental stage in this cen- 
tury is apparent to the most casual ob- 
server. This fact raises a series of basic 
questions about the evolving pattern of 
American government in the mid-twen- 
tieth century. 


It seems apparent that the center of 
gravity of the system is being shifted 
toward the White House. Students of 
the President’s legislative role, for ex- 
ample, have unearthed considerable evi- 
dence, both institutional and in terms 
of changed patterns of expectations 
within the government, to document 
the fact that the President is becoming 
chief legislator. Specialists and non- 
specialists alike are aware of the ex- 
panded potential for opinion leadership 
which came with the advent of the reg- 


1Cf. Richard E. Neustadt, “Presidency and 
Legislation: Planning the President’s Program,” 
American Political Science Review, December 
1955, pp. 980-1021. 


ular Presidential news conference, the 
radio fireside chat and the medium of 
television.? The problem remains, how- 
ever, of giving some more precise con- 
tours to this expanding Presidential 
image and the evolutionary process 
through which the expansion has taken 
place. 

If this process of the expansion of 
the Presidential image has really gone 
on to the extent suggested, as focus of 
the public’s attention and expected 
source of initiative, an analysis of the 
news content of the mass media relating 
to the President should reveal the fact. 
One is justified in inferring that a con- 
tent analysis of this kind, which 
showed a rising curve of prominent 
Presidential news, reflected a rising ten- 
dency for the public to focus primary 
attention on the President at the ex- 
pense of other parts of the national 


* Cf. such general works as James E. Pollard, 
The Presidents and the Press, The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1947. 
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government.® There are two general jus- 
tifications for this inference. In the first 
place, it is axiomatic that the great 
bulk of the electorate’s knowledge 
about government must come from the 
mass media. (The only alternative, face 
to face contact, must be of almost neg- 
ligible importance in a nation the size 
of the United States.) If, therefore, the 
media contain a rising proportion of 
Presidential news, it can be assumed 
that many of those exposed thereto will 
draw the obvious conclusion about the 
President’s relative importance. In the 
second place, there is undoubtedly a 
feedback process involved. Since the 
President (unlike Congress) is an in- 
teresting individual doing interesting 
things, one can readily assume that a 
demand for Presidential news devel- 
oped naturally and inevitably, and in 
turn was catered to and thus enhanced 
by the press.* In any event, this study 
proceeds on the assumption that a 
measure of Presidential news content 
in a representative sample of the media 
can be taken as a rough measure of 
the relative public preoccupation with 
the Presidential office. 
THE NEWSPAPERS USED 

The problem of securing a represen- 
tative sample of the media next posed 
itself.° Ideally a cross section of all the 
important media, taking into account 
their successive emergence on the 
scene, would produce the best results. 


* For a general discussion of this kind of in- 
ference drawn from the results of content analy- 
ses cf. Bernard Berelson, Content Analysis in 
Communications Research, The Free Press, Glen- 
coe, Ill., 1952, pp. 90-108. 

*This idea closely parallels Bagehot’s when he 
wrote in The English Constitution: ‘The best 
reason why Monarchy is a strong government is, 
that it is an intelligible government . . . the ac- 
tion of a single will, the fiat of a single mind, 
are easy ideas: ...” (D. Appleton and Co., 
New York, 1884, p. 101). 

5 Berelson, op. cit., and Harold D. Lasswell et 
al., Language of Politics, G. W. Stewart Inc., 
New York, 1949, both contain extensive discus- 
sions of sampling problems in content analysis 
research. 
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Practical considerations, however, dic- 
tated the use of the one which has ex- 
isted substantially unchanged in general 
technique and format since the latter 
part of the nineteenth century—the 
newspaper. It was necessary for the 
study to cover a period roughly from 
the 1880s to date in order to embrace 
the 20th-century era of strong Presi- 
dents and enough of the preceding pe- 
riod to provide a basis for comparison. 
Practical considerations dictated the 
choice of two newspapers, the New 
York Times and the Providence Jour- 
nal. Both were accessible in the form 
of complete files for the period, and 
both had been in continuous daily pub- 
lication on substantially the same basis 
since well before the 1880s.° 


It happened that availability and use- 
fulness for sampling purposes coincid- 
ed to a considerable extent, in that the 
Times represents the nearest thing the 
United States has to a “national” news- 
paper in news orientation,’ while the 
Journal is a medium-sized daily with 
statewide circulation in its area and a 
normal preoccupation with state and 
local news. If data from these two at 
least roughly correspond, a degree of 
general validity can be assumed for the 
findings. 


The next problem was the selection 
of a sample. Ideally a sample taking 
every nth day during the approximately 
70-year time span involved might have 
been used, but this would have posed 
enormous problems: handling several 
hundred bound volumes (the need to 
measure column inches’ militated 
against the use of microfilms), and 
turning thousands of fragile pages. 


*That is, both retained the same name and 
general reputation during the period and roughly 
the same policies as regards the quality of the 
news coverage they attempted to provide. 


7 Cf. Lasswell, op. cit., p. 116. 
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However, anything other than a ran- 
dom sample of this sort, unless careful- 
ly devised, would risk distortion be- 
cause of the complex cyclical patterns 
involved in the Presidency. The basic 
cycle is a four-year one, with, however, 
some Presidents serving one term and 
others more than one. Within this, be- 
fore adoption of the lame-duck amend- 
ment, there was a: two-year cycle con- 
taining a long and a short Congression- 
al session, and since 1934 a series of 
annual cycles starting with the January 
convening of Congress. 

With these considerations in mind 
the New York Times sample was 
planned to include every eighth year, 
that is the year following every second 
Presidential election year, beginning 
with 1885 and ending with 1957, or a 
total of ten years. Within each year, the 
first full week (starting with Sunday) 
in the months of January, March, May, 
July, September and November was 
used, or a total of 60 weeks comprising 
420 daily papers. The choice of the 
weekly unit® was dictated in part by 
the impracticability of using individual 
days, and also to make possible obser- 
vation of the weekly cycle within 
which the President has operated par- 
ticularly since the start of the regular 
news conference, as the sample was 
tabulated. 

THE RESEARCH PLAN 

It was next decided arbitrarily to 
limit the examination of these 420 pa- 
pers to the front page of each on the 
assumption that front pages tend to at- 
tract more reader attention than the 


§ Lasswell, (op. cit., p. 136f) compares the ac- 
curacy of using weekly units rather than non- 
consecutive days and finds that the latter gives 
somewhat better results. For purposes of the 
current study, however, the loss of accuracy 
seemed likely to be minor in comparison with 
the labor that a non-consecutive day sample 
would have entailed. Berelson (op. cit., p. 183) 
cites examples of studies in which both types of 
samples have been used. 
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average inside page and that the front 
page was reserved in the two news- 
papers studied for the most important 
news during the period under examina- 
tion.® 

The final decisions involved the ac- 
tual means used to identify the news 
items to be tabulated. It was apparent 
that both Presidential and Congression- 
al news would have to be recorded to 
provide a basis for assessing both the 
absolute and relative increase of the 
former. Hence headlines were exam- 
ined for the words “President,” “Presi- 
dency,” “White House” or the name of 
the incumbent President; and for the 
words “Congress,” “Senate,” “House” 
(the last two only when they referred to 
the national legislature, of course) and 
the names of specific Congressional 
committees. Headlines containing “Con- 
gressman” or “Senator” were not tab- 
ulated if none of the other words ap- 
peared since usually the articles in- 
volved related only to one individual 
and not to Congress as a corporate en- 
tity. If one or more of the above words 
appeared in any of the levels of head- 
lines before the dateline of the article 
the story was included and its column 
inches on the front page recorded.*° 

Several additional problems had to 
be taken into account in the research 


*Some limited distortion was doubtless intro- 
duced in the early figures drawn from the Jour- 
nal sample by this limitation to front pages. In 
the earlier years studied two or three columns of 
advertisements on page one were not uncommon. 
The distortion is probably not very great because 
of the fact that entire articles appeared on page 
one much more frequently than in later years 
when the practice of continuing articles to inside 
pages became common. Hence, though the pres- 
ence of ads on page one tended to reduce some- 
what the probability of a given category of news 
finding space on the same page, when an article 
did appear there its entire length would be in- 
cluded in the tabulation. 

% Though the form which headlines took did 
change over the years, the number of words and 
ideas contained in the headlines, and the likeli- 
hood that they would represent a summary of 
the contents of the story, seem not to have 
changed enough to present a problem. 
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TABLE | 
Times sample Journal sample 
Pres. Both Cong. Pres. Both Cong. 
ape 169.0 149.0 129.5 
TAPS FF Bao 90.0 0 947.5 
oe 191.5 197.5 75.5 
i eashihe cnrins one 136.0 36.0 80.5 
cso watey es 160.0 0 51.5 
. 2 eer 320.5 16.0 30.5 
Di Csvee Aes 300.0 0 129.5 
oe 223.5 192.0 92.5 
a ee 462.5 69.0 187.5 
BPS ae 210.0 9.0 82.0 
2, SOOT 804.5 413.0 428.5 
RR Ae 513.0 58.5 233.0 
Bee Ss dU 588.0 257.5 290.0 
Rie dhae ses 285.0 53.0 264.0 
_., Se 253.0 70.5 309.0 
Pee 1369.0 332.0 213.0 
aL ees, 571.5 185.5 202.0 
BR ee Vic wcbe 762.0 255.0 444.5 
nee ae 437.0 278.0 536.5 378.0 175.5 368.0 
are 313.5 111.5 304.0 
Se 889.0 270.0 317.0 





plan. First, when headlines contained 
both a Presidential word and a Con- 
gressional one, the article was put into 
a separate “both” category. Second, 
though there were obviously some ar- 
ticles of either Presidential or Congres- 
sional news whose headlines did not 
contain one of the words being tab- 
ulated, they were not included in the 
count."! It is reasonable to assume that 
stories of this sort would have been 
fairly evenly distributed between the 
two categories with little distortion 
therefore resulting. Third, the column 
inches of headlines that extended more 
than one column were recorded as 
these began to appear in later years, 
when the multi-column head contained 
a key word. Column inches occupied by 


The purpose of the study was to attempt a 
measurement of the impact of the Presidency 
(and Congress) on the consciousness of the 
newspaper reader. This suggested a limitation to 
words that would immediately suggest either of 
the institutions even if little more than those 
headlines were read. 





pictures of the President also were in- 
cluded on the theory that such pictures 
had at least as much impact as a com- 
parable number of inches of headline 
and text.1* Finally, the use of measured 
column inches itself can be justified on 
the ground that this represented one 
means of assessing the relative impact 
of the story and its subject matter on 
the consciousness of the reader. 


Thus far discussion has been of the 
handling of the New York Times 
sample. In order to maximize the use- 
fulness of the Journal analysis as a 
“control,” several aspects of the selec- 
tion of the sample were varied, though 
the method of tabulating the individual 
issues remained the same as outlined 
above. It was decided to relate the 


2 Obviously a picture of Congress could hard- 
ly have appeared for tabulation unless one were 
printed showing Congress in session. This sug- 
gests the publicity advantage the President en- 
joys by virtue of the fact that he is one man 
rather than a group, suggested above. 
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Journal sample to the pattern of succes- 
sive Presidents, rather than to arbitrary 
eight-year intervals.** Consequently one 
year was selected from the term in of- 
fice of each of the 12 individuals who 
occupied the White House from 1889 
to the present. In most instances the 
year chosen was that following the year 
in which the President was first inaug- 
urated, that is, the first even-numbered 
year of his first term. In the case of 
McKinley, 1899 was used instead of 
1898 to avoid the impact of the Spanish 
War; the year 1926 was used for Cool- 
idge as the comparable year following 
his first election in his own right; and 
for Truman, though 1950 should have 
been used on the same principle, 1949 
was substituted because of the Korean 
War. In each of the years chosen the 
same months were sampled as for the 
Times but a different week in each— 
the Jast full week in the month. 
THE RESULTS 

The data obtained from the two 
samples are to be found in Table 1 and 
are arranged on bar graphs in Table 2. 
As might be expected, the New York 
Times data show the anticipated pat- 
tern most clearly. This sample naturally 
reflects both the preoccupation of the 
Times with national news and the fact 
that each year chosen was an inaugural 
year and hence, presumably, a year of 
abnormally high interest in Presidential 
doings. Furthermore, no effort was 
made to eliminate years which might, 
because of a crisis situation, find the 
President particularly prominent. The 
Times portion of Table 2 shows the 
pattern graphically: the very marked 
upward trend of Presidential news in 


%3 The rationale behind this decision lies in the 
fact that the Presidency is an office peculiarly 
subject to modification to suit the personality, 
skills and philosophy of each succeeding occu- 
pant. In particular, succeeding Presidents have 
varied markedly in their “publicity sense’ and 
skill in molding public opinion. 
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contrast with the limited increase of 
Congressional news and less consistent 
upward trend of the latter. 

One of the most striking features of 
Table 2 is the sharp rise in overall na- 
tional government news. A comparison 
of the column inches tabulated (Table 
1) with the total column inches repre- 
sented on front pages in the sample ex- 
amined for each year,’* shows that up 
through 1909 the Presidential plus Con- 
gressional news never reached 10% of 
the total (the high point was 8.5% in 
1909). From 1917 on, however, the 
bars on the graph only twice represented 
less than 20% of total front page col- 
umn inches. Specifically, the percent- 
ages were: 24.5 in 1917, 17.0 in 1925, 
28.5 in 1933, 22.0 in 1941, 18.5 in 
1949, and 22.0 in 1957. 

The study shows clearly that Presi- 
dential news increased more rapidly 
than either national government news 
as a whole or Congressional news. In 
all but one of the years sampled fol- 
lowing World War I, straight Presi- 
dential news represented more column 
inches than the other two categories 
combined, while this was only true in 
one of the first five years under study. 
This, in spite of the fact that in the last 
five years checked, Congress was in ses- 
sion (and presumably making news) 
for an average of about seven and a 
half months each year, and only in ses- 
sion about five and a half months on 
the average during each of the first five 
years. In other words, much of the in- 
crease in Congressional news during the 
total period can be attributed to the 


For the Journal, fluctuations in column 
length and the shift from eight to seven and 
back to eight front page columns produced the 
following totals of front page columns (for the 
42 issues tabulated each year): 1890 through 
1899, 6720; 1906 through 1922, 5292; 1926 
through 1934, 6048; and 1949 and 1954, 6720. In 
the Times the total for each year from 1885 
through 1909 was 5880, and from 1917 to the 
present, 6720. 
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general increase in governmental activ- 
ity and public interest in government, 
and to the increase in Congressional ac- 
tivity particularly. At the same time, 
preoccupation with the President and 
news about him outstripped all of these 
other trends. 

The picture presented by the Journal 
data is not as clear-cut as that of the 
Times, due both to the differences in 
sample construction and to the local/ 
regional orientation of the former. 
(While the Times averaged 16% Presi- 
dential plus Congressional news on page 


one, the Journal only averaged 10%.) 
The vast amount of Congressional news 
recorded for 1890, followed by a pre- 
cipitous drop during the next years, re- 
flects no more than a changed policy in 
the location of the daily two or three 
column discussion of Congressional 
happenings. In 1890 it was generally 
on page one, and in ensuing years, fre- 
quently on an inside page. It was not 
until later that Congressional news ap- 
peared in the Journal in the form of 
several separate stories. 
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The crucial question is as to whether 
the Journal findings parallel those from 
the Times. As suggested, in view of the 
differences between the two papers, dif- 
ferences in sample construction, and 
the like, even a rough correspondence 
would indicate that conclusions drawn 
from the study have some general val- 
idity and would not need serious alter- 
ation if other reputable dailies’® were 
sampled and the results compared. In 
order to facilitate analysis of the de- 
gree of correspondence of the two, a 
combined graph was prepared using the 
total column inches of Presidential news 
plus the news involving both President 
and Congress—in other words, the two 
categories that involved some headline 
Presidential reference. 

%* By reputable daily is meant a newspaper that 
makes some serious efforts to feature news in re- 
lation to its relative importance, rather than one 
which follows “tabloid” policies. Presumably, 
however, even in a tabloid, analysis would turn 


up patterns roughly similar to those found in this 
study. 
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An inspection of Table 3 indicates a 
very close parallelism between the two 
samples. In both instances there is a 
consistently low level of Presidential 
news until the advent of Theodore 
Roosevelt, both exhibit a post-World 
War I dip, both reach their highest 
peak in the early Franklin Roosevelt 
administration, and though both fall off 
from this peak, both remain at a level 
considerably above the previous aver- 
age. In short, both. show patterns that 
fluctuate similarly but with an unmis- 
takable marked upward tendency. 

There is one major area in which the 
lines do not correspond at all aside from 
the period of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration which may reflect no more than 
the difference between 1954 and the 
inaugural year 1957. Close analysis sug- 
gests that the World War I discrepancy 
is in fact easily explainable and in it- 
self significant. The year 1914 was used 
for the Journal sample, while the year 
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1917 was used for the Times. In the 
former year Wilson was quite appar- 
ently making fewer headlines than stu- 
dents of his vigorous legislative and 
opinion leadership might lead one to 
expect. Furthermore, in the final two 
months of the sample the beginnings 
of the war in Europe pushed virtually 
everything else off the front page. The 
first four months of 1914 sampled 
yielded 208.5 column inches of Presi- 
dential and joint Presidential-Congres- 
sional news, while September and No- 
vember yielded only 10.5 inches. On 
the other hand, 1917 produced a vast 
amount of Presidential and “joint” 
news for the simple reason that this 
year embraced the rapid-fire exchange 
of notes and accusations immediately 
preceding our entry into the war and, 
of course, the initial months of war 
mobilization. 

The fact that Wilson achieved a 
column-inch score in the Times sample 
second only to that of F.D.R. in 1933 
(and a higher score than F.D.R. made 
in the closely comparable year 1941) 
suggests the same conclusion reached 
by the author on the basis of another 
study.*® Wilson’s contribution to the 
enhancement of the Presidency in the 
public eye, and as platform for opinion 
leadership, was much more the result 
of his wartime role and the way it was 
portrayed than of his preceding peace- 
time activities. 

The foregoing suggests further pos- 
sibilities for generalization about the 
pattern which the 20th-century expan- 
sion of the Presidential image followed. 
The three crucial points appear to have 
been the impact of T.R.’s popularity, 
the much greater impact of World War 
I, and the still greater impact of F.D.R. 


%* Manuscript article entitled ‘Wilson, Creel 
and the Presidency,” which will appear in the 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Summer 1959. 
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and the Great Depression. In each in- 
stance, the tide of publicity receded 
somewhat following the peak, but tend- 
ed to establish a new norm higher than 
the previous one. Thus the pattern is 
one of short term fluctuations but a 
long term upward trend in overall Presi- 
dential news, both in absolute terms 
and relative to news about Congress. 
Other evidence suggests that this over- 
all upward movement was due in part 
to the use that succeeding Presidents 
since World War I made of new mass 
media as they emerged.’? It doubtless 
was also the result of a kind of cumu- 
lative impact on the public which must 
in turn have translated itself into a 
heightened demand for Presidential 
news. 

This cumulative factor (or delayed 
reaction) can best be seen in the graph 
based on the Journal sample (Table 
3), avoiding as this sample does the 
direct effects of national crises. Such a 
delayed reaction must explain the fact 
that both Taft and Harding scored 
higher than their immediate predeces- 
sors, generally assumed to have far 
surpassed them as strong and news- 
worthy Presidents. Note the Journal 
figures for 1910 (and the Times figures 
for 1909). President Taft frequently 
made the headlines because his name 
was linked with that of ex-President 
Roosevelt who was either preparing for 
his sojourn in Africa (1909) or in- 
volved in a widely reported quarrel 
with his chosen successor over policy 
(1910). In other words, the full im- 
pact of the Roosevelt popularity appar- 
ently came after he had left office and 
found part of its expression in the form 
of heightened interest in President Taft. 


7 Cf. the author’s “Coolidge and Presidential 
Leadership,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Summer 
1957, pp. 265-278. 
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The same hypothesis is doubtless 
relevant in explaining Harding’s greater 
popularity than either Coolidge and 
Hoover on the one hand, or even the 
pre-War Wilson, on the other. The ex- 
traordinary publicity given Wilson once 
war came seems to have rubbed off on 
his otherwise exceedingly colorless suc- 
cessor. In both instances, some, though 
significantly not all, of this heightened 
interest died down in another few 
years. 


F.D.R. seems to belie this theory but 
perhaps does not in reality. Attention 
was focused upon him following March 
4, 1933 with an intensity and urgency 
unmatched in any inaugural year since 
1861. This preoccupation which dimin- 
ished only slightly during the rest of 
his first term is clearly evident in both 
samples. Involved, in other words, was 
a much more abrupt build-up of inter- 
est in the White House occupant than 
in the case of either T.R. or Wilson. 
In addition, during Franklin Roosevelt's 
unprecedented 12 years in office the 
tide of interest in his Presidency had 
time to recede somewhat from the peak 
reached in the early ’30s and before his 
successor took over. As a result the 
Truman administration coincided with 
the downswing in interest encountered 
earlier. Taft and Harding, on the other 
hand, scored higher than their more 
impressive predecessors because they 
came into office before the tide of in- 
terest in the men they followed had 
had time to recede. 

One final pattern, observable on 
Table 2, is worth underscoring. That is 
the fairly consistent expansion of the 
portion of the bar which represents 
news dealing with both Congress and 
the President. One assumed character- 
istic of the 20th-century Presidency has 
been an increase in Presidential legis- 
lative leadership. Obviously news items 
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in this “both” category deal with some 
kind of contact between the executive 
and legislature, and frequently with 
participation by the President in the 
legislative process. An expansion in this 
category of news would hence be sig- 
nificant. In the Journal data, only twice 
were such items tabulated at all up to 
the Harding administration, but from 
Harding on they are consistently pres- 
ent and increasingly prominent. This 
trend is somewhat less pronounced in 
the Times sample, but none the less 
present. In each of the Times bars from 
1917 on, the “both” category is larger 
than in any of the four preceding years 
sampled. Whether this limited evidence 
indicates increased Presidential legis- 
lative leadership or generally acceler- 
ated governmental activity, or both, the 
findings are significant. 
SUMMARY 

The data presented indicate that 
Presidential news, and by inference the 
public’s image of the Presidency and 
its relative governmental importance, 
has increased markedly and more or 
less steadily in this century, particularly 
since World War I. The average col- 
umn inches of straight Presidential 
news even in the Journal sample, fol- 
lowing the Great War, ran at a rate 
nearly double the earlier period—and 
in a newspaper, like most American 
city dailies, unwilling to devote more 
than a portion of its front page to other 
than local news. In the nationally ori- 
ented Times, the post-War average was 
nearly quadruple that of the pre-War 
period. 

This trend is the result of the inter- 
action of strong Presidents and periods 
of national crisis, in large part. The 
story is more complex, however. 
Weak Presidents in between have both 
basked in reflected publicity and util- 
ized the developing media for their 
own more limited purposes. 











Racial Identification Effects 
Upon the News Story Writer 


BY ROY &. 


Matched groups of news writing students at three Southern and 
two non-Southern universities wrote crime stories in which the 
suspect was or was not identified as a Negro. In all five schools, 
writers of the “colored” version were significantly more lenient in 
their evaluation of the guilt of the suspect. 


CARTER JR.* 





Wt “RACE LABELING” IN THE NEWSPAPER 
has long been a source of concern to 
reporters, editors, social scientists and 
minority-group leaders. Sometimes the 
expressions on the topic have taken the 
form of a fervent plea for general omis- 
sion of racial identification from crime 
stories.1 Frequently newspaper editors 
have inserted in their style manuals an 
instruction to identify people by race 
only when the information is essential 
to understanding of the story (some- 
times an ambiguous criterion). 
Although it has often been argued 
that the effects of news stories identify- 
ing Negroes with crime must be harm- 
ful, there is little empirical evidence on 
the point. Gordon W. Allport, a social 
psychologist who is critical of the racial 
identification practice, nevertheless con- 
cedes that the reporter’s motives may 
be “harmless”—the label may be seen 


*The author is director of the Research Divi- 
sion of the University of Minnesota School of 
Journalism. Support for the experiments was pro- 
vided by a grant from the Human Genetics Fund 
to the Institute for Research in Social Science, 
University of North Carolina. Grateful acknowl- 
edgement is made of the help provided at the 
Universities of North Carolina and Minnesota, 
respectively, by the author’s research assistants, 
Charles M. Bonjean and Verling C. Troldahl. 
Dr. Daniel O. Price (North Carolina) furnished 
useful statistical counsel. 

*In mid-1958 the author received a postcard 
which a Baltimore resident mailed to 1,000 per- 
sons in an effort to eliminate “the use of the 
racial term ‘Negro’ in news stories, telecasts, and 
broadcasts describing participants in crimes.” 


by the newsman as an aid to under- 
standing by the reader.? Some Southern 
editors contend that the existence of a 
separate Negro subculture makes it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, for the news- 
man to tell a meaningful story if he does 
not indicate the race of the key figures. 
Other journalists, in North and South, 
take a different position. 

The labels themselves, as used today, 
are in a different nomenclature from 
that in use at one time. George Eaton 
Simpson, in a study of the Philadelphia 
press over the first third of this cen- 
tury, found such terms as “chocolate- 
colored employee,” “coons,” “darky” 
and “high-yellow flapper.” * The present 
author, in two recent studies of press 
treatment of the segregation issue,* 
abandoned a more complex category 
system for classifying race labels when 
it became apparent that “colored” and 
“Negro” were the only identifying 
terms used in the Southern papers he 
studied. 


2 The Nature of Prejudice (Cambridge: Addi- 
son-Wesley, 1954), p. 201. 

3 The Negro in the Philadelphia Press (Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936), 
pp. 1-4, passim. 

* “Segregation and the News: A Regional Con- 


tent Study,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 34:3-18 
(Winter, 1957); and Segregation and the Daily 
Newspaper (Minneapolis: Research Division, 
School of Journalism, University of Minnesota, 
1959), mimeographed, 21 pp., a paper read at 
the 1959 meeting of the American Association for 
Public Opinion Research. 
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Racial Identification Effects Upon News Writers 


Two experiments in the racial news 
project dealt directly with the effects of 
racial identification upon the interpre- 
tation of the stories by readers. In the 
experiment described in this article, 
however, the focus was upon the be- 
havior and perceptions of the news 
writer. What effect, it was asked, did 
knowledge of the race of a crime sus- 
pect have upon the way a story was 
written and upon the way the writer 
himself interpreted the “facts” about 
which he had written? 

The author worked with two a priori 
hypotheses, both of which are elabo- 
rated in the discussion and summary at 
the end of this article. 


1. The Negro suspect would be per- 
ceived as less clearly guilty than the 
white suspect. (This hypothesis was 
confirmed. ) 

2. Nevertheless, content relating to 
stereotypes of the Negro would be used 
more frequently by writers of the “col- 
ored” version. (The data were in the 
predicted direction, but the differences 
were not statistically significant.) 


PROCEDURE 


Subjects were 142 students in news 
writing courses at three Southern and 
two non-Southern universities (North 
Carolina, Tulane, Florida State, Wis- 
consin, California.5 At each institution, 
about three weeks prior to the experi- 
ment, an investigator other than the 
class instructor came into the class and 
obtained questionnaire data concerning 
ethnic attitudes, along with background 
data on the class members (age, sex, 
home state, etc.). The tests of anti- 
Negro prejudice were presented in the 


5The author wishes to express his gratitude to 
the following “‘contact’’ individuals at the partici- 
pating institutions, as well as to other instructors 
who made class time available: Professors Walter 
Gieber, University of California; Charles E. Hig- 
bie, University of Wisconsin; Norris G. Davis, 
University of Texas; and Earl McIntyre and Sid- 
ney Kobre, Florida State University. The fifth 
participating school was the University of North 
Carolina, where the author was a research profes- 
sor at the time of the experiments. Net sample 
size at each institution, in order of mention 
above, was as follows: 12, 30, 28, 20, and 52. 
In all, there were 77 male and 65 female subjects. 
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context of other measures, the first of 
which dealt with attitudes toward the 
press. 

In the experiment itself, matched 
groups of students ° were given informa- 
tion sheets from which to write a crime 
story. This task was presented routinely 
as part of the regular work in the 
course. One version of the data sheet 
identified the suspect as a Negro; the 
other did not. 

The information sheet began: 


You learn from Police Captain Henry 
Smith of the 15th precinct that a man 
has been picked up a few hours ago 
who is suspected of breaking in the bed- 
room of a home and holding a knife 
against the throat of a housewife. The 
housewife, Mrs. Alice L. Miller, has 
identified the suspect and he has been 
charged with breaking and entering and 
with assault. Captain Smith also tells 
you that the man will probably be 
charged with rape and burglary in con- 
nection with an earlier crime against 
another woman in her apartment bed- 
room last Tuesday night on the south 
side of the city. “This suspect fits the 
description of the man who committed 
that crime last week,” Smith says. . 
The remainder of the sheet summa- 
rized information about the suspect as 
well as data from an interview with 
the victim of the housebreaking inci- 
dent. Included in the material were sev- 
eral items relevant to stereotypes of 
the Negro (e.g., illiteracy of the sus- 
pect, who also had “a harmonica stick- 
ing out of his shirt pocket”). Story 
length was specified so that individual 
stories could be compared meaning- 
fully on content variables. 

After the students wrote their stories, 
they filled out a “quiz” sheet which 


6 Matching was by paired scores on a semantic- 
differential measure of perceived Negro-white dif- 
ferences. Frequency distributions were made com- 
parable on sex, on a scale of stereotype accept- 
ance, on a short form of the California Ethno- 
centrism scale, and on verbal ability as estimated 
by aptitude-test scores or grade average in writing 
courses. The ‘“Negro’’ E-scale items used are 
those listed on p. 142 of T. W. Adorno, ef al., 
The Authoritarian Personality (New York: Har- 
per, 1950), with statement 4 deleted and a “‘lazi- 
ness” item substituted. 
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dealt with problems in writing the story, 
sufficiency of factual data, and percep- 
tion of the “underlying facts” in the 
news situation. The critical questions 
(“buried” in the questionnaire) dealt 
with the probability of guilt of the sus- 
pect, the relative applicability of certain 
descriptive adjectives to figures in the 
story, and the prominence with which 
the subjects felt the story should be dis- 
played in a newspaper. 

Students were assured that their re- 
sponses would not affect their grades in 
the course. Discussion of the “quiz” 
was barred until the succeeding class 
session. Half the students, of course, 
were reporting their own perceptions of 
a story they had just written about a 
Negro crime suspect, and the other 
half were reacting to what they them- 
selves had written about a white suspect. 

The items and response categories 
dealing with the suspect’s guilt were as 
follows: 


At this stage, how well has Taylor’s 
guilt been established in connection 
with the crime of breaking into Mrs. 


Miller’s house? 
very firmly established 
fairly well established, but with 
some room for doubt 
not well established—consider- 
able room for doubt 
not established at all—Taylor is 
probably innocent 
The “other crime” described in the 
story (robbery and rape case last week 
on the south side of town) 
very probably was committed by 
Taylor 
probably was committed by Tay- 
lor 
probably was not committed by 
Taylor 
very probably was not commit- 
ted by Taylor 


The indices of guilt ascription were 
simply the means of the individual and 
summed scores,’ when values of 0 
(least guilty) to 3 (most guilty) were 
assigned to the categories. 


*The intercorrelation of the two items (tetra- 


choric r) was +.68, significant at beyond the 
-001 level. 
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RESULTS 

Consistently, across groups, the white 
suspect was judged more clearly guilty 
than the Negro suspect. Table 1 shows 
the mean guilt “scores” assigned to the 
Negro and white suspects by the 
Southern, non-Southern, and combined 
groups, along with the significance levels 
of the differences . 

The tendency to favor the Negro sus- 
pect was present in all individual sam- 
ples except the Texas group, which 
ascribed equal probabilities of guilt to 
the two suspects. The Negro-white dif- 
ferences in total guilt scores for the 
two largest samples (North Carolina 
and Wisconsin) were significant, re- 
spectively, at the .05 and .02 levels.* 

There was also a “difference in differ- 
ences” in the North and South. That is, 
the relative “break” given the Negro 
suspect in the South was (although sta- 
tistically significant) smaller than the 
advantage the Negro suspect had with 
Northern students. The Negro-white 
difference on the combined guilt index 
was 1.00 unit in the North as compared 
with .56 unit in the South. This failed 
to meet the .05 level by ¢ test, but the 
“difference in differences” for the 
“previous crime” rating was significant 
at that level. It was on the more remote 
crime, in other words, that the regional 
difference in tendency to favor the Ne- 
gro was most pronounced. The only 
clear-cut “exoneration” occurred when 
Northern students evaluated the guilt of 
the Negro suspect in connection with 
the earlier crime. In this instance, the 
modal judgment was that the crime 
“probably was not committed by Tay- 
lor.” 

The difference in Northern and 
Southern guilt ascription scores for the 
Negro suspect (2.76 vs. 3.36) fell be- 
tween the .05 and .10 levels by tf test, 
in the case of the combined index. In 
absolute terms, at least, the Negro did 


SBy ¢ test, 2.21 (North Carolina) and 2.63 
(Wisconsin), for 25 and 14 degrees of freedom, 
respectively (one less than the number of matched 
pairs, in each instance). 
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TABLE | 
Mean Guilt Scores Ascribed to Negro and White Suspects by Matched Groups* 





Combined Scores 


Present Crime Previous Crime 





Group Mean 
Guilt 


Score 


Signif. 
Level by 
t Test 


Mean 
Guilt 
Score 


Signif. 
Level by 
t Test 


Mean 
Guilt 
Score 


Signif. 
Level by 
t Test 





Southern students (N = 100) 


Negro suspect 3.36 


White suspect 


Northern students (N = 42) 
Negro suspect 


White suspect 


Combined group (N = 142) 


Negro suspect 3.18 


3.87 


White suspect 


1.64 1.72 


2.02 1.90 


1.48 1.29 


1.81 1.95 


1.59 1.59 
001 01 01 
1.96 1.92 


*The significance levels in Table 1 are based on ¢ tests for correlated measures. Although the sets 
of difference scores appeared to meet the assumption of normality, more conservative probability esti- 
mates were obtained by sign test. These values are (reading from top to bottom, column by column) 
.05, .12, and .005 for the combined scores; .05, n.s., and .05 for the present crime; and .08, .03, and 
005 for the previous crime. All probabilities are for a two-tailed test. 





not fare as well in the South as in the 
North. 

Content analysis of the news stories 
the students wrote failed to reveal any 
systematic differences in fairness of 
writing in the two sets of stories (Ne- 
gro vs. white), although there was vari- 
ation in style and format from school 
to school. No stories “convicted” the 
suspect or contained libelous matter. 

On the other hand, Southern students 
writing the “colored” version used more 
of the “planted” material based on ster- 
eotypes of the Negro than was picked 
up by classmates who wrote the “white” 
version (4.0 mentions per story in the 
Negro version vs. 3.6 mentions per 
“white” story). Conversely, the North- 
ern students made more use of such 
content in the “white” than in the Ne- 
gro stories (3.4 and 3.0 stereotype ref- 
erences per story, respectively)—as 
though there were deliberate suppres- 
sion of such content from the news 
items about the colored suspect. These 
differences did not meet the .05 level of 
significance, but they were in the pre- 


dicted direction. The classes’ use of 
stereotype-related content was modest 
in comparison with the number of 
items (11) which appeared in the 
“fact” sheet. Over-all, the Southern stu- 
dents made more use of the stereotype 
material than did the Northern students. 

An item in the “quiz” which students 
took after writing their stories required 
them to choose from a series of words 
the one most applicable to the suspect. 
(Similar questions were asked about 
other characters in the story.) It was 
expected that subjects might systemati- 
cally choose (in the case of the Negro) 
terms relevant to stereotypes of the 
Negro (e.g., “illiterate,” “lazy”) and 
that they would choose a non-relevant 
term (“mysterious”) more frequently 
in the case of the white suspect. The 
results were in the predicted direction 
but were not statistically significant. 

A similar item which required the 
respondent to pick the least applicable 
of a series of words also yielded a non- 
significant difference in the predicted 
direction. Eighteen percent of those 
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who had written about the white sus- 
pect regard “superstitious” as inappli- 
cable, whereas the term was rejected by 
only 8% of those who had written 
about the Negro suspect. (It was pre- 
dicted that the term “superstitious” 
might be assimilated to the image of 
the Negro suspect, even though there 
was no information in the fact sheet 
which suggested that specific stereo- 
type.) 

Northern and Southern — students 
would have displayed the “white” story 
more prominently than the story about 
the Negro, and the Northern group (re- 
gardless of race of the suspect) favored 
more prominent display for the story 
than was advocated by the Southern 
students. These differences fell short of 
the .05 level, also. 

SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

Matched groups of journalism stu- 
dents wrote (as part of their regular 
work) a crime story based on “factual” 
data supplied by their instructors. Fact 
sheets for the two groups differed in 
only one respect—the sheet used by one 
group identified the suspect as a Negro 
and the other did not. Subjects were 
drawn from three Southern and two 
non-Southern universities. In both re- 
gions, students who had written about 
the Negro were significantly less sure of 
the suspect’s guilt than the group writ- 
ing the “white” version. 

Southern students who wrote about 
the Negro suspect tended to make more 
use of stereotypic content from the data 
sheet than their classmates who wrote 
about a white man. In the North the 
pattern was reversed—material relevant 
to stereotypes of the Negro was used 
less frequently in the “colored” version 
than in the “white” story. These differ- 
ences were not statistically significant, 
however, and the number of stereotype 
references was small under both condi- 
tions. 

The general tendency for subjects to 
perceive the Negro suspect as less 
clearly guilty than the white suspect was 
predicted on the following grounds: 
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Such a perception of a causal relation- 
ship will tend to depend mainly upon 
two phenomenal properties which have 
been called “positional” and “qualita- 
tive” correspondence.® Positional cor- 
respondence in this case takes the form 
of physical proximity to the event, 
through the circumstances of arrest of 
the suspect and his identification by the 
victim. “Qualitative” factors (negative 
and positive) include subjects’ impres- 
sions of the crime rate among Negroes, 
consciousness of the Anglo-American 
legal principle (drilled into most jour- 
nalism students) that a suspect is inno- 
cent until he is proved guilty, and (per- 
haps) the belief that Negroes may 
sometimes be arrested on less evidence 
than is required in the case of a white 
suspect. Each of these possible influ- 
ences is listed below, along with a sym- 
bol indicating the direction of probable 
effect (G for guilty, I for innocent). 
G-1: The evidence—proximity and 
identification by victim. That this 
was fairly persuasive is indicated 
by the over-all guilt estimates for 
both suspects. (See Table 1.) 
Image of crime rate among Ne- 
groes. The author’s prior measure 
of acceptance of stereotypes of 
the Negro included items dealing 
with dishonesty and immorality. 
These were among the traits least 
frequently attributed to the Ne- 
gro, regardless of region. 
A crime suspect is innocent until 
he is proved guilty. This concept 
is one which receives major em- 
phasis in the early training of 
most journalism students. 
Belief that Negroes may not al- 
ways get a “fair break” in law 
enforcement procedures. No 
measure was available on this, 
but the view is reflected in much 
anti-prejudice literature which 
has had wide distribution, as well 


*The author has borrowed the terminology 
used by Martin Scheerer in his “Cognitive The- 
ory” chapter in Gardner Lindzey (ed.), Hand- 
book of Social Psychology (Cambridge: Addison- 
Wesley, 1954), Vol. I, pp. 103-04. Scheerer’s use 
of the terms is more specific—an enumeration of 
phenomenal properties of cause and effect as 
posited by Gestalt psychologists. 
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as in some crime stories pub- 
lished by newspapers. 

In the case of the white suspect, the 
possibly operant factors from the above 
list are G-1 (evidence) and I-1 (legal 
principle). It was hypothesized that 
G-1 would be dominant, and the results 
are consonant with the prediction. 

Where the suspect is a Negro, factors 
G-2 (crime rate) and I-2 (“fair break”) 
become relevant. The evidence of rela- 
tively moderate acceptance of the dis- 
honesty and immorality stereotypes 
suggested that I-2 might be more influ- 
ential than G-2. It was also hypothe- 
sized that there would be a kind of 
cumulative interaction between I-1 (le- 
gal principle) and I-2 (“fair break”). 
That is, there would be some mutual 
reinforcement because of the conso- 
nance of each concept with the other in 
the case of the Negro suspect. Again, 
the data are at least in harmony with 
the hypothesis. 

It was further hypothesized that 
prejudice level would be predictive of 
the guilt scores given the Negro suspect. 
This was the case—the more prejudiced 
subjects tended to assign larger guilt 
scores to the colored man than were 
ascribed by the less prejudiced students, 
but the correlations were modest in 
size. The largest of these relationships 
(tetrachoric r of +.57) was that be- 
tween total guilt score and a pre-test 
measure of acceptance of those stereo- 
types of the Negro which seemed rele- 
vant to the crime—strength, sexuality, 
dishonesty, immorality, “pushiness,” and 
anger. This correlation (as evaluated by 
chi-square for the fourfold table from 
which r, was derived) was significant at 
beyond the .001 level. 

The prediction that “facts” related to 
stereotypes of the Negro would be used 
more often in the Negro than in the 
white version was based upon the kind 
of assimilative response which occurred 
in the much-cited Allport and Postman 
experiments—e.g., a razor “moved” 
from a white man’s hand into that of a 
Negro as a series of subjects trans- 
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mitted a description of a picture.*° In 
the present experiment some other fac- 
tor, possibly a competing sense of pro- 
priety in news writing, limited the use 
of stereotypic content under all condi- 
tions, particularly in the case of the 
Negro suspect as described by Northern 
students. 


The major finding in the news writ- 
ing experiment was the simple fact that 
the identification of the suspect as a 
Negro did not have any prejudicial ef- 
fect. In fact, the Negro was perceived 
as less clearly guilty than the white 
man. 


Similar findings emerged in two later 
experiments in which the subjects were 
285 University of North Carolina un- 
dergraduates who were exposed to story 
content merely as readers, not as writ- 
ers. These experiments involved com- 
plex analysis-of-variance designs in 
which the independent variables were 
story type (crime story, news item 
about rescue of two children from a 
fire), race and/or occupation of the key 
figure, and prejudice level of the sub- 
jects. In each experiment (presented as 
a study of clarity in writing and of “the 
impressions left by news stories . . .”), 
the critical story was one of a series of 
news items, all of which were printed 
in newspaper story format. Dependent 
variables were evaluations of the char- 
acter or behavior of the suspect or 
hero.1! The Negro crime suspect was 
again perceived as less clearly guilty 
than the white suspect, but there was a 


% Gordon W. Allport and Leo J. Postman, 
“The Basic Psychology of Rumor,” Transactions 
of the New York Academy of Sciences, Series 2, 
No. 8:61-81 (1945). 


11JIn all of the racial news experiments, the 
critical stories and questions were presented in a 
context which should have precluded any “con- 
forming” behavior. Subjects had no reason to be- 
lieve the critical items were critical items, and 
they had little basis for inferring any expecta- 
tions on the part of the instructor or researcher. 
And, of course, the actual beliefs and attitudes of 
the instructors, had they been communicated to 
the students, presumably would have exhibited 
considerable variance in the different universities 
and classes. 
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significant interaction between racial 
identification and prejudice level of the 
subjects. Similarly, the Negro hero was 
judged to be of more noble character 
than his white counterpart, particularly 
by the less prejudiced respondents. 

Little is known about the cumulative 
effect of “race labeling” practices upon 
newspaper audiences, but the results of 
the racial news experiments suggest 
that the gain to be made from Negro 
identification in the case of favorable 
stories might actually be greater than 
any harm done by the same practice in 
stories of crime or violence. In short, 
the author would hazard a guess to the 
effect that Negro leaders might profit- 
ably place more emphasis upon obtain- 
ing constructive publicity (perhaps with 
identification by race)** about the 
praiseworthy achievements of members 
of the Negro community. 

There is some evidence to the effect 
that the general performance of the 
Southern press in the field of race rela- 
tions is improving. Gordon W. Allport, 
in the book cited earlier in this article, 
observed that “several surveys have dis- 
closed a common trend in the handling 
of the Negro in American daily news- 
papers—a heavy concentration upon 
crime news and slight attention to 
achievement.** Yet Allport was obliged 
to cite as his principal source a sum- 
mary prepared at the end of World 
War II.%* Recent studies of Southern 
press treatment of the segregation issue 
indicate that newspapers are doing a 
reasonably responsible job, over-all,’5 


% For a forceful argument against race labeling, 
even in the prestige situation, see the column by 
George S. Schuyler in the Pittsburgh Courier, 
June 15, 1942. Editors who use the labels are 
decried as “‘the worst sort of hypocrites. .. .” 

8 Op. cit., p. 201. 


%* Alfred McClung Lee, “The Press in the Con- 
trol of Intergroup Tensions,” Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, 
244:144-51 (1946). 

% See the items cited in footnote 4, as well as 
Warren Breed, “Comparative Newspaper Handling 
of the Emmett Till Case,” JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY, 35:291-98 (Summer, 1958). See also an 
article in Editor & Publisher, July 18, 1959, p. 53: 
“Broad Racial Affairs Coverage Advocated.” 
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and Melvin Tumin’s inquiry into public 
attitudes in a Southern community pro- 
duced evidence of a positive relation- 
ship between exposure to the mass me- 
dia themselves (interpreted as second- 
ary exposure to the values of the larger, 
mass society) and willingness to accept 
desegregation.** 

The present author’s findings in the 
news writing experiments were pre- 
dicted on the grounds that there would 
be a kind of cumulative, interactive ef- 
fect resulting from 1) a general aware- 
ness of the legal principle which holds 
a man innocent until he is proved guilty 
and 2) some impression to the effect 
that a colored crime suspect might not 
always receive fair and unprejudiced 
treatment. The only causal variable 
which could be assessed in the design 
which was used was prejudice level, and 
this accounted for only a small part of 
the variance in guilt “scores” ascribed 
to the suspect.** 


PROJECTED RESEARCH 


Further studies have been projected 
which would provide more direct tests 
of the correlates of the different ways 
in which story figures are perceived. 
Moreover, these experiments would 
cover a wider range of subject matter 
and would involve samples more nearly 
representative of the general population 
of newspaper readers. Hopefully, it may 
also be possible to enlist the coopera- 
tion of newspaper publishers in longi- 
tudinal studies which could trace the 
effects of racial identification practices 
through time. 


16 Melvin M. Tumin, “Exposure to Mass Media 
and Readiness for Desegregation,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 21:237-51 (Summer, 1957). 


17 There was also a small positive correlation 
between prejudice level and evaluation of guilt of 
the white suspect. This is understandable, given 
the relationship between ethnic prejudice and au- 
thoritarianism which was found in the develop- 
ment of the California scales. (See Adorno et al., 
op. cit., pp. 405-20.) Authoritarian subjects (high 
F-scale scorers) tended to be distrustful and sus- 
picious of others and were prone to condemn 
others in a moralistic way. 
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Price Anomalies of the 


BY EDMUND LANDAU AND 
JOHN SCOTT DAVENPORT* 





Not a single mass medium sells its products or its services ac- 
cording to the principles involved in the laws of Supply and 
Demand or in the calculation of the different cost factors. The 
authors, who are both newspapermen and economists, urge more 
theory development in communications economics. 





¥> ECONOMISTS NEED TO ELABORATE 
new theories for the media of mass 
communication. The laws and stand- 
ards of existing theories are inadequate 
or inapplicable. 

In the following, we shall try to 
show why mass media policies and 
practices, at least in the field of price 
determination, are incompatible with 
those prescribed by the logic of stand- 
ard free enterprise economic theories. 

Not a single mass medium, whether 
newspaper, magazine, book, radio, tele- 
vision or motion picture, sells its prod- 
ucts or services according to the prin- 
ciples involved in the laws of Supply 
and Demand or in the calculation of 
the different cost factors. 


NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 


To illustrate this thesis, let us begin 
with the newspapers and let us assume 
that a publisher operates a newspaper 
with a daily circulation of 50,000 cop- 
ies and an annual operating budget of 


*Dr. Landau is a newspaperman of thirty years’ 
experience in the U.S. and Europe, a recognized 
economic analyst and a lecturer on foreign trade. 
Dr. Davenport is assistant to the chairman of 
the board of Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
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$2,400,000, including both fixed and 
variable costs. If we further assume 
that the newspaper is in operation 300 
days a year, the daily expenses would 
amount to roughly $8,000. If we di- 
vide this sum, according to the tradi- 
tional method of cost calculation, by 
the daily issue of 50,000 copies, the 
self-cost price would be 16 cents per 
copy. To this, at least 30% must be 
added to cover the expenses of distri- 
bution and a retail margin for the news 
vendor or carrier. The street sale price, 
therefore, could not be less than 20.8 
cents per copy, a pure cost price with 
no allowance for profit. 


Everybody knows that a newspaper 
cannot be sold today at such a price 
and that present sales prices vary be- 
tween 5 and 12 cents, which, as a rule, 
does not cover the expenses of news- 
print and/or the circulation depart- 
ment, to say nothing about the costs of 
other services and departments. 


As a street sales price of 7 cents in- 
cludes an approximate margin of 30% 
for retail vendor, there remains some 
4.9 cents as revenue for the publisher. 
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The cost of newsprint alone today 
soaks up between 3 and 4 cents per 
copy. 

Further, copy sales price remains 
independent from the fluctuation of 
circulation. In small cities with news- 
papers of small circulation, copy sales 
prices are much the same as those in 
metropolitan centers with newspapers 
of voluminous circulations. 

The sales price of a newspaper, 
therefore, is expressed neither by the 
interaction between Supply and De- 
mand nor by a relationship to produc- 
tion cost factors. Price determination 
is purely arbitrary. The forceful influ- 
ence on this arbitration seems to be a 
belief that a newspaper must be sold 
at an insignificant price in order to 
have a mass appeal. 

Both single copy and home delivery 
prices rise slowly, are rather indiffer- 
ent to currency value fluctuations, are 
decidedly reluctant, are at compara- 
tively great intervals, and, in general, 
rise Only under pressure from spiral- 
ling costs. 

The anomalousness of arbitrary pric- 
ing in the newspaper and magazine in- 
dustries becomes even more evident 
if we remember that rigidity of sales 
price exists despite variable costs which 
reflect the fluctuations of the market. 
In other words, these media have to 
buy their factors of production: labor, 
paper, ink, machinery, etc., in a market 
which is highly sensitive to Supply and 
Demand and the fluctuation of cur- 
rency value. 


There is a considerable differential 
between income from rigid, arbitrary 
product pricing established on a loss 
basis and flexible production costs. If 
we ignore, for the moment, job print- 
ing, in general an additional income 
source for small operations, we can 
say that the differential can be bridged 
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only by the revenue surplus derived 
from the sale of the by-product, ad- 
vertising. 

Although price fixing for advertising 
space shows more sensitivity and flexi- 
bility than circulation prices, deter- 
mination of the advertising price, too, 
is an arbitrary decision, resulting from 
a historic evolution and defying the 
rules of orthodox economics. 

If advertising price, particularly for 
display and less for classified, is more 
in conformity with the interaction be- 
tween Demand and Supply than circu- 
lation price, it must be observed that 
advertising Demand and Supply curves 
are different from those of other com- 
modities. 


In general, sales expansion of a 
commodity or service has a lowering 
effect upon unit cost because fixed costs 
are spread over more units. This is one 
of the major benefits of mass produc- 
tion. Advertising price, however, goes 
in the opposite direction. 

A big circulation, the size and im- 
portance of the city of publication, the 
reputation of the paper and even its 
age, all influence advertising price. In 
other words, a display ad in the New 
York Daily News or the New York 
Times costs more than in a paper of 
10,000 circulation. This situation is so 
obvious and accepted that it would be 
naivete if we did justify the statement 
by pointing out that orthodox eco- 
nomic theory is contravened by its ex- 
istence. 


Although advertising prices are more 
elastic, their evolution does not follow 
most of the variable cost trends and 
fluctuations of the publishing indus- 
tries. From 1945 to 1955, the milline 
rate in U.S. morning papers rose from 
$2.24 to $3.12, an increase of 39%; 
for evening papers, from $3.24 to 
$4.46, an increase of 37.6%. During 


















the same period, the price of a short 
ton of newsprint rose from $60.25 to 
$126.02, an increase of 101.6%. 
Summing up, we can say that the 
determination of neither circulation 
price nor advertising price results from 
orthodox cost factors calculation or 
interaction between the Laws of Sup- 
ply and Demand. Price determination 
is an arbitrary decision following an 
historic rather than an economic evo- 
lution. 

The problem a newspaper or maga- 
zine publisher faces today is to balance 
his budget between operation costs 
which follow the fluctuations of the 
market and currency value, and rev- 
enue derived from circulation and ad- 
vertising, both moving between rigidly 
and arbitrarily fixed lines. 

A publisher is compelled to live with 
variable costs which follow the general 
price movement and is forced to seek 
increased revenue chiefly by sale of 
more advertising space, his by-product. 
This paradox explains why both news- 
papers and magazines, in order to sur- 
vive, have had to increase the amount 
of space devoted to advertising. 


THE BOOK TRADE 


The book industry has no by-prod- 
uct, and, therefore, obtains its revenue 
from its copy sales volume. But here 
again there is considerable deviation 
from the orthodox relationship between 
price and cost and the Laws of Supply 
and Demand: 

1. Interaction between Supply and 
Demand does not affect the retail book 
price. Once this price has been set, it 
remains unchanged whether the sales 
volume reaches 100,000 or only 100. 
Volume has no relationship to price, 
although it enters into price determina- 
tion in some degree in estimate form. 

2. Book prices follow custom and 
not production cost. A novel of a given 
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number of pages costs $3.50. If it has 
twice the ordinary number of pages, it 
costs $5.00 to $6.00. Scientific books, 
dictionaries, etc., may range from 
$10.00 to $25.00, and so on. 


The book publisher buys his factors 
of production in the open market as 
newspaper and magazine publishers do. 
While he is not committed to the con- 
tinuity of the newspaper and periodi- 
cal, and, therefore, has more flexibility 
in adjusting his costs to his income, 
his pricing is arbitrary, influenced by 
custom and a speculation on a mass 
market. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


The chief anomaly of the radio and 
television industries lies in the fact that 
the ultimate consumer, the U.S. pub- 
lic, receives the communication service 
without cost. These consumers invest 
in receivers and maintenance, but the 
economics here have nothing to do 
with radio and television revenues and 
expenses, except to the extent that 
mass production has enabled people to 
buy complicated devices at compara- 
tively low cost. This, although vital to 
the media and the major expenditure 
involved in making the media effective, 
is an indirect relationship. Neither ra- 
dio nor television is obligated economi- 
cally to the consumer merely because 
he bought a receiver. 


Supply and Demand, in the ortho- 
dox sense, are at work in the sale of 
radio and television time. This exists 
because the amount of time is limited 
and the living pattern of the consumers 
is such that some times are better spec- 
ulations for mass audiences than oth- 
ers. Time pricing is orthodox. 


If we regard radio and television 
time buyers as the consumers, and the 
U.S. consumers as “beneficiaries,” we 
have no problem in explaining radio 
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and television in established economic 
theory. The “beneficiaries,” however, 
through their response or lack of re- 
sponse to what the time buyers are do- 
ing for them, have great influence on 
time use, and, therefore, prices. 

At this point, orthodox economic 
theory should be thrown out the win- 
dow and a fresh start be made. 


MOTION PICTURES 


The economics of the motion pic- 
ture industry are somewhat analogous 
to the book industry. Admission prices 
generally are arbitrarily determined 
and have no relationship to the cost of 
producing the film being shown or to 
the number of people in the audience. 

There is more sensitivity to Supply 
and Demand in admission price when 
a film has a windfall market (up) or 
turns out to be a turkey (moves to the 
low price houses quickly). 

A film, like a book, is a speculation. 
In both, the arbitrary, somewhat rigid 
pricing structure extrapolated to an es- 
timated demand dictates production in- 
vestment. Any relationship between 
production cost and admission price 
is generally accidental. A big budget 
film which asks a premium admission 
had better have the content too! Big 
budgets and quality, we have been 
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taught by both logic and experience, 
are not synonymous. 

Orthodox economics is of little assis- 
tance in explaining the income and 
costs of the motion picture industry. 

SUMMARY 

As we said at the outset, economists 
need to elaborate new theories for the 
media of mass communication. The 
laws and standards of existing theories 
are inadequate or inapplicable. Some 
of the major problems of the mass me- 
dia today are centered in the economic 
area, a situation which emphasizes the 
urgent need for more research and the- 
ory development in mass communica- 
tions economics. Much pioneering has 
already been done by the microecono- 
mists, but there remains much to do in 
application and modification, in devel- 
oping explanations of economic rela- 
tionships of the consumers to the me- 
dium, of the competition among the 
media for both consumer and advertis- 
ing markets simultaneously, and of the 
matrix of consumer-medium-advertiser. 

Mass communications concepts will 
not be mature until the economic na- 
ture of the phenomena is explained. It 
is quite possible that such definition 
will require modification, if not rejec- 
tion, of some of the behavioral con- 
cepts previously advanced. 





“If your goal is $10,000 a year and if you’re going to choose newspaper 
work just for that reason, you have no business in journalism. You should 
demand more—and that is job satisfaction. Money isn’t enough; one 
shouldn't be satisfied to get so little out of life. 

“The pleasure of doing what you’re doing, the pride of your calling— 
is the take-home reward that far outstrips what’s in your pay check. A 
lifetime of service in the cause of honest, responsible journalism is one of 
the most treasurable badges a man can have pinned on his coat.”—CarRL 
E. LinpstroM, former executive editor, Hartford Times, at Michigan 


Interscholastic Press Association. 

















The British Press Council: 
A Summary and an Evaluation 
BY J. 


In its first five years the Council has won acceptance as an 
arbiter between press and public. Through it the British press 
has another chance to show the world that freedom can operate 
both responsibly and intelligently. These are the views of a 
Minnesota professor who here digests decisions to date. 


EDWARD GERALD* 





W THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
Press, an independent voluntary pro- 
fessional organization with the duties 
but not the powers of similar structures 
in law and medicine, has been in oper- 
ation in Britain for more than five 
years. 

The Council has chosen to operate 
without a formal code of ethics, but 
the cases it has handled can now be 
presented in digest form and its oper- 
ations described and tentatively evalu- 
ated. 


Several forces in British society that 
exist in counterpart in America are re- 
sponsible for establishment of the Press 
Council. Two are particularly import- 
ant: 


First, feeling on the part of mem- 
bers of the Labour party, one of the 
two major political parties, that the 
press is biased in character and that 
Labour’s candidates and its program 
have been denied a fair hearing. 

Second, sustained criticism of the 
amorality of some of the largest news- 


*Dr. Gerald is a professor in the School of 
Journalism at the University of Minnesota and a 
former president of the Association for Education 
in Journalism. He is the author of The Press and 
the Constitution (1948) and The British Press 
Under Government Economic Controls (1956). 


papers and magazines by groups that 
have in common little more than 
parallel attitudes toward mass media 
content. In these groups are critics 
who believe that the popular press, 
particularly the sensational Sunday 
newspapers, tend to degrade millions 
of unsophisticated individuals who turn 
to them for entertainment and, if to 
any source, for information. 

The political critics of the press were 
the more influential of the two groups 
in the agitation for establishment of 
the Press Council, but in five years not 
a single complaint of political unfair- 
ness has been mentioned in the Coun- 
cil’s reports. Instead the cases concern 
mostly protests of unfair treatment of 
individuals and claims addressed to the 
professional conscience of journalists. 
Of these kinds of protests, there has 
been no shortage. 


ATTITUDE IN THE PARLIAMENT 


The importance of the Council has 
been underscored on occasion by the 
House of Commons in actions against 
individual journalists and newspapers 
for errors in reporting or for comment 
based on incomplete evidence. It has 
been made clear to the press on each 
of these occasions, as if it could have 
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been forgotten, that Parliament is sen- 
sitive to criticism and jealous of its 
ancient prerogatives. 

One full-scale debate, and frequent 
critical mention of press performance, 
coupled with use of the power to pun- 
ish for contempt, imply that the House 
of Commons is looking over the 
shoulders of members of the Press 
Council as they work. Some members 
of the Commons are uncomfortably 
solicitous of the Council’s welfare: 
Does it have all the power it wants? 
Would it not like statutory powers so 
as to confer privilege on its members 
in their work? Would it not be best to 
enable the Council to enforce its judg- 
ments? 

The Press Council has said it does 
not need and does not want statutory 
powers, and the suggestions from Par- 
liament serve simply to keep journal- 
ists reminded that some men in gov- 
ernment always are ready to work for 
an Official press council if the private 
one lags or falters. 

NATURE OF THE PRESS COUNCIL 

The origin and purpose of the Press 
Council are by now so well known that 
a detailed review is unnecessary. But, 
in summary, the Council began its 
work on July 1, 1953 as the culmina- 
tion of events over the four years since 
a Royal Commission on the Press had 
recommended to a Labour government 
that an unofficial professional council 
be established with a lay chairman 
and lay representatives among the 
membership. The government decided 
to leave formation of the council to 
private initiative, but the press did 
nothing. A private member’s bill intro- 
duced in the Commons and set up for 
prompt consideration ended the period 
of waiting. 

Newspaper trade associations, unions 
and professional organizations of jour- 
nalists joined to form a private council 
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of twenty-five members. Fifteen mem- 
bers represent the editorial side. Of 
these, three are elected by editors of 
London national newspapers, two by 
editors of Provincial newspapers, one 
by members of two Scottish trade as- 
sociations; four by the National Union 
of Journalists, and three by the Insti- 
tute of Journalists. The managerial 
members all represent trade associ- 
ations. Four are elected by London 
dailies, four by the Newspaper Society, 
consisting of Provincial daily and 
weekly and London weekly newspapers, 
and two by Scottish organizations. 


The first chairman was Colonel the 
Hon. J. J. Astor, the principal owner 
of The Times, now Lord Astor of 
Hever. He served during the first crit- 
ical year of operation and until ill 
health forced his resignation. He was 
succeeded by Sir Linton Andrews, edi- 
tor of the Yorkshire Post of Leeds, 
ohe of the country’s quality morning 
newspapers. Sir Linton is one of the 
scholars in British journalism and a 
contributor to serious journals of com- 
ment and criticism. His journal articles 
telling of the effect of newsprint ration- 
ing on the editorial side of journalism 
during and after the war are an out- 
standing commentary on this critical 
period in British journalistic history. 

The Press Council budget for 1958- 
59 was £4,100, and it has been small 
from the beginning. The Council sec- 
retary, Alan Pitt Robbins, C. B. E., a 
retired executive in The Times news 
department, is eligible only for a part- 
time salary under his pension agree- 
ment. Sir Linton gave up the chair- 
manship July 1, 1959 because of the 
double burden of work in London and 
Leeds. Robbins has found the work re- 
quirement out of proportion to his sti- 
pend. Seven members of the Council, 
including the chairman, serve as mem- 
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bers of the General Purposes Commit- 
tee which meets monthly and carries 
on the principal burden of investigat- 
ing complaints and preparing recom- 
mendations for the quarterly meetings 
of the full council. George Murray, C. 
B. E., of the Daily Mail, a member of 
the General Purposes Committee since 
the beginning, served out Sir Linton’s 
term and a new chairman will be 
chosen to take office January 1, 1960. 


PROCEDURES AND ATTITUDES 

The Council decided against writing 
a general code of ethics for the reason 
that it prefers to consider disputes in 
the light of community and profes- 
sional ethics, as they are generally un- 
derstood. The Council has hoped that 
each decision would serve as a basis 
for considering other cases as they 
arise. Sir Linton described the Council 
in one context as a court of honor. 

This original policy decision meant 
that the Council would occupy a 
middle-of-the-road position between the 
most vociferous critics and defenders 
of the press alike. Sir Linton summed 
up the Council’s feelings in the third 
annual report: “Among men of repute 
in the press, whether proprietors, edi- 
tors, or other journalists, there is a 
considerable measure of agreement on 
what constitutes sound professional 
practice.” He said the Council was try- 
ing to safeguard the traditions and in- 
terpret the aspirations of the profes- 
sion. The Council did not want to be 
judged by the number of convictions 
it obtained. “If it is a good police force, 
citizens will be less tempted to seek 
profit by lawbreaking. With a vigilant 
Press Council in existence reporters are 
less likely to be ordered or tempted to 
get news by unscrupulous means.” 

The Press Council from the first has 
argued for apt and truthful, rather than 
intemperate, criticism of the mass cir- 
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culation newspapers, but at the same 
time it has condemned specific excesses 
in sensational human interest, crime 
and sex news wherever found. In its 
first report, it observed: 

Readers range from the most highly 
educated to the least literate. To main- 
tain the circulations on which their ex- 
istence depends, newspapers have to 
flavor themselves according to their pub- 
lic’s requirements and to compete hourly 
with others catering for a similar pub- 
lic. . . . And with millions of the less 
cultivated in the land now buying a 
paper there is a proper and important 
place for what, without priggishness, 
can be termed a vulgar press. It should 
be remembered that what we here style 
vulgar papers often disclose public 
abuses which would not come the way 
of the others. 

CRITICISM OF THE COUNCIL’S 

STRUCTURE AND POWERS 

Expression of moderate views with 
reference to the popular press has 
brought criticism on the Council from 
those who have extreme views. The 
Council reacted to this criticism by 
asking the public to judge it on its 
whole record, not alone on its willing- 
ness to assess temperately the perform- 
ance of the popular press. It was not, 
it said, a gang of journalists who would 
always defend other journalists. In- 
stead, it defended freedom of the press. 

In its discussion of the popular press, 
the Council argued strongly against 
those who would give it punitive 
powers. It did not want sanctions and 
did not believe they were necessary. 
“The law provides already for the pun- 
ishment of serious misdeeds by the 
press,” the Council wrote in its 1956 
report, “such as the publication of of- 
fensive physiological details, contempt 
of court, or seditious libel. If we are 
to set up a statutory body with power 
to impose sanctions we shall have to 
bring in the government. This evolu- 
tion might develop into a censorship 
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with a threat to the freedom of the 
press. We do not believe in government 
censorship.” 

The chairman, in his foreword to 
the 1958 report, turned directly to con- 
front the most passionate segment of 
believers in a press made good by gov- 
ernment decree: 

My view, after much experience, is 
that many of the would-be reformers of 
the press are in need of the curbs they 
propose for others, since they them- 
selves are guilty of the offenses they al- 
lege—wild exaggeration, distortion of 
the truth, and the unproved assumption 
that they speak for the nation. Even 
worse, they seize eagerly on any accusa- 
tion against journalists, at once assum- 
ing that it must be true and condemning 
before the facts are known. . . . Events 
in the past year have shown how badly 
[the Press Council] was needed to speak 
for justice. 

DEBATE ON THE STATE OF THE PRESS 

An organized and partially docu- 
mented criticism of the press was pre- 
sented in the House of Commons May 
17, 1957, when a Conservative mem- 
ber, Anthony Kershaw of Stroud, made 
the following motion: 

That this House, recognizing the 
great importance of a free and inde- 
pendent press, views with concern some 
recent examples of newspaper reporting, 
and is of the opinion that a vigorous ef- 
fort by the industry itself to maintain a 
high standard of conduct is desirable. 
Two amendments to Mr. Kershaw’s 

motion were proposed by Labour party 
members and were debated but did not 
come to a vote. Mr. Kershaw’s motion 
passed. 

In the debate, Mr. Kershaw said the 
Press Council was too complacent and 
said this attitude reflected a compla- 
cency in the press itself which had 
been noted by the Royal Commission 
on the Press. He said the Council, in 
his opinion, needed the power to sus- 
pend or expel journalists from the pro- 
fession. Lawyers and doctors had this 
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power, he said, and did not bring the 
government into the scheme of profes- 
sional discipline. He did not see why 
the journalists could not also have dis- 
cipline without government interfer- 
ence. He suggested that management 
had too much influence on the Council, 
both through contributions to its bud- 
get and the weight of its membership, 
and that efforts to establish higher 
standards of press performance, which 
management might oppose for fear of 
a loss in sale of papers, should be 
handled by a subcommittee of the 
Council from which management rep- 
resentatives would be excluded. 

One of the motions to amend con- 
tained expressions of concern over con- 
centration of ownership and restrictive 
practices in the distribution of papers 
to readers; the other asserted a “failure 
of most national newspapers to deal 
fairly or adequately with industrial, 
political, and international news,” and 
urged the addition of lay members to 
the Press Council. The second of the 
two amendments was much in the spirit 
of the motion which created the Royal 
Commission on the Press in 1947, but 
this time the government was in the 
hands of the Conservative party and 
no support was given to either amend- 
ment. 

The Council summarized the Com- 
mons debate in its report for 1958 and 
stuck firmly to its middle ground posi- 
tion. It accepted its responsibility to 
discourage and eliminate offensive con- 
tent, but it denied the charge of com- 
placency. It accused some of its critics 
of wildness and said they would rather 
have their grievances for propaganda 
than to have them tested and remedied. 
The chairman wrote: 


We are not complacent about our 
work. We have no right to be. Those 
who blame us most for falling short of 
their idealistic hopes imagine that the 
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faults of the press fall into sharp cate- 
gories of monstrous wrongdoing. If that 
were so the law could stamp out such 
evils. It seems to me the faults of the 
press are mostly faults of excess, the 
remedy is a moderating influence and 
that is precisely what the Press Council 
is. 


PUNITIVE ACTION BY THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS 


The use by the House of Commons 
of its power to punish journalists for 
breach of privilege, or contempt, pre- 
viously alluded to, came as a result of 
newspaper comment on a gasoline ra- 
tioning law passed during the Suez 
crisis. Among the individuals entitled 
to extra rations were officials of politi- 
cal parties in the constituencies. The 
Sunday Express, a national newspaper, 
and the Romford Recorder, a provin- 
cial weekly, were among the publica- 
tions to comment that many members 
of Parliament were also officers of their 
parties in the constituencies and would 
benefit by the extra ration of gasoline. 
The Recorder let its comment show in 
a headline, “M.P.’s too kind to them- 
selves;” the Sunday Express voiced its 
criticism in an editorial. 


On motion of its Privileges Com- 
mittee, the House of Commons forced 
the editor of the Sunday Express to ap- 
pear and to offer his abject apologies. 
In the case of the Recorder the Com- 
mittee of Privileges issued a statement 
that the headline constituted a con- 
tempt but was “not of such a nature 
as to make it necessary to take further 
action.” When the Recorder editor, 
feeling that his paper had been con- 
demned without a hearing, asked the 
Press Council for help, he was told— 
in the words of Erskine May, an 
authority on privilege—that in matters 
of contempt the falsity of the libel is 
not an essential element of the offense 
and “if the defamatory character of the 
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writing is apparent on its face, no ex- 
planation which might be offered could 
alter the decision of the House on that 
point, though it might materially influ- 
ence the House in deciding what pun- 
ishment, if any, to inflict upon the 
parties responsible for the publication.” 
Under the law, the Press Council said, 
it did not feel the editor had been 
treated unfairly. 

The case decisions of the Press 
Council can be grouped for analysis 
into these categories: A. Regulation of 
Content. B. Privacy. C. Professional 
Ethics. D. Access to News. E. Sex in 
the News. The conditions in each of 
the categories will be set forth briefly 
and the cases will then be digested and 
references provided to the volumes of 
the annual reports. 


In the background of the contro- 
versy over content is crime news re- 
porting and the fact that competition 
for readers between the London morn- 
ing papers, the Sunday dailies, and the 
larger Provincial daily and Sunday 
papers is very intense, unlike anything 
known in America. Complaints arise in 
large part because of actions spawned 
by this competitive effort. The princi- 
pal complaint from educational, church, 
and social work leaders is that some 
of the newspapers give the criminal a 
kind of glamor and tempt moral weak- 
lings to follow bad examples. 


The Council has desciibed most of 
the complaints in this category as 
grossly exaggerated. It has said that the 
press not only reports crime but pun- 
ishment as well, and that it is worth- 
while to permit constant repetition of 
the fact that crime does not pay. As 
to the effect of crime news on children, 
it has said: “A newspaper would be 
of little use to [children] if it gave only 
an idealized picture of life.” At the 
same time, the Council said that crim- 
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inals should not be painted as “reck- 
less heroes.” 


As to category B, privacy, the 
Council has had to deal with a num- 
ber of cases important to the press. It 
has explained that privacy complaints 
usually arise when a person inexperi- 
enced in dealing with the press, and 
sometimes emotionally upset, finds him- 
self—without a staff or friends to help 
—confronted and often bewildered by 
many questions and demands from a 
large number of reporters. 


Two such unusual episodes, coverage 
of the murder of a Dutch girl tempo- 
rarily resident in England, and a rush 
of reporters to a hospital after an air 
crash in Germany that killed and in- 
jured members of a leading British 
football team, were dealt with by the 
Council. The Council also had to deal 
with the Royal family on several claims 
of invasion of privacy. Two of the 
cases also involve claims of access to 
news, but one case of clear intrusion 


by the press into a private party was 


dealt with. Two freelances and a 
woman reporter for the Daily Sketch 
smuggled themselves into the private 
home of the duchess of Kent for the 
birthday party of her son and were 
cornered and forcibly ejected. 


In the course of its deliberations, 
the Council selected a definition of in- 
trusion: “To intrude is to force oneself 
upon others without invitation, per- 
mission or welcome.” The Council said 
that the word intrusion ought not to 
be applied to the polite inquiry of 
someone in the news, “Would you care 
to make a statement for publication?” 
“No intrusion would arise unless, after 
the person had declined, attempts were 
made to force him to say something 
when he had no desire to do so,” the 
Council said. But it then appealed to 
the public to realize that it has a stake 
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in thorough work by reporters and that 
in order to get the facts, rather than 
rumor, questions must sometimes be 
addressed to the bereaved. “Those who 
resent polite inquiries have often some- 
thing to hide.” 

The Council suggested that the press 
explore methods of cutting down the 
number of reporters and photographers 
who swarm about unprepared and 
helpless persons who might be sources 
of news. “We welcome the spread of 
co-operative methods to avoid this 
kind of harrassment,” the Council said 
in its 1956 report. 

The largest number of cases handled 
by the Council fall into the category 
of professional ethics. The Council in- 
sists that journalists have a primary ob- 
ligation to be accurate. “It should be 
accepted as a journalistic principle that 
where a misstatement of fact is made 
and a person or group of persons likely 
to suffer by it calls the editor’s atten- 
tion to it, there should be a frank cor- 
rection and apology on a page where 
the correction and apology are likely 
to be seen by those who read the orig- 
inal misstatement.” 


It has been equally insistent that the 
public accept as necessary the printing 
of reports which, in faithfulness to the 
obligation to be accurate and fair, the 
journalist is obligated to print. 


One of the sharpest impressions that 
emerges from cases in this category is 
that there are important public and 
private elements in society who ardent- 
ly desire press complaisance with their 
selfish view of the community interest. 


In dealing with access to news, the 
Council gave its attention principally 
to relations with municipal govern- 
ment. A feature of the Welfare State 
has been the addition of thousands of 
housing units under the control of local 
government and the expenditure of 
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large new sums on other activities. The 
laws governing press access to local 
government were enacted in 1908 and 
1933. Both statutes are considerably be- 
hind the times. The Press Council has 
argued strongly for amendments and 
the national government says it is now 
trying to negotiate an improvement in 
the situation. 


The Council wrote in its 1955 report 
that “It is not for the editor to suppress 
what the public ought to know merely 
because an official or a public author- 
ity finds it far more convenient if the 
press keeps quiet about it.” The Council 
also condemned reliance on the label 
“Private and Confidential” as a bar to 
the press, and its attitude caused pub- 
lication of several such documents and 
later hearings on the ethics of such use. 
The Council said, “If hushing up a 
matter is against the public interest the 
duty of the press is clear: It must tell 
the public what is happening.” 


Because of the mixture of private 
and public interest in the story of Prin- 


cess Margaret and Group Captain 
Townsend, this case fell partly in the 
access to news category. So did publi- 
cation of articles by former employees 
of the Royal household. The Press 
Council finally indorsed the Queen’s 
claim to privacy like that to be en- 
joyed by any other family, but it noted 
carefully that the Royal family is not 
an ordinary family. It also condemned 
forthrightly excesses of bad manners 
and intrusion in the stories dealing 
with the Royal family. Finally, it ne- 
gotiated with Buckingham Palace to 
obtain improved service from the 
Queen’s press secretariat and, as a re- 
sult, the staff was enlarged. 


The most volatile of the charges 
levied against the press has been mis- 
use of sex elements in the news. Large 
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circulation newspapers seeking to en- 
tertain rather than to inform readers, 
and the competition between them for 
readers, bear the brunt of the criticism. 
One hysterical group of critics has 
termed the press pornographic and the 
Press Council has defined the term and 
explained patiently that the press just 
isn’t that bad—if it were the law would 
take care of it without help from the 
Council or any one else. 


Nevertheless, the Council has been 
anxious about extremes in some of the 
popular papers and has undertaken to 
organize and to lead condemnation of 
offensive material. Let the press avoid 
those sex allusions that “may initiate 
imitation of wrong conduct,” or “reck- 
less imitation.” Early in its work it 
issued a statement: “That this Council, 
while defending the right to the press 
in the contemporary world to deal in 
adult manner with matters of sex, is 
deeply concerned by the unwholesome 
exploitation of sex by certain news- 
papers and periodicals. It places on 
record its view that such treatment is 
calculated to injure public morale es- 
pecially because newspapers and peri- 
Odicals are seen and read by young 
persons. It is also contrary to those 
standards of journalism which it is the 
Council’s duty to maintain. The Coun- 
cil intends to keep this matter under 
review.” 


Working under difficulties from its 
middle-of-the-road position, the Press 
Council also defended the real worth 
of the popular papers, pointing to 
many useful features. For its moder- 
ation it was assailed by the critics as a 
gang of journalists defending other 
journalists and a member of the House 
of Lords even introduced a bill to re- 
place the Press Council with a three- 
man press authority that would have 
ended freedom of the press completely. 
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The bill made no headway, but its 

wording is indicative of the temper of 

one section of the press opposition. 
DIGEST OF COUNCIL DECISIONS 


The decisions of the Council through 
July 15, 1958 are summarized below. 
The Press Council itself does not use 
a legal style; that is adopted here to 
facilitate reference to the annual re- 
ports, The Press and the People. Lon- 
don: General Council of the Press, 1 
Beil Yard, Fleet Street, W. C. 2. The 
effort is not intended as a reference to 
each of the decided cases, but is di- 
rected at stating the professional and 
ethical attitudes and rules expressed by 
the Council. A companion work offers 
a summary of each case. 

A. Regulation of Content 


Content. A wide range of content is 
demanded by a diverse public. The 
popular press, vulgar in the sense that 
it is of the people, performs a valid 
function and should be criticized not 
alone in terms of upper-class values 
but also in terms of the needs of the 
society it serves. Standards of decency 
and good taste are not monopolies of 
one particular social group. Obscenity 
laws apply to all publications alike. 
Excesses in coverage of sex and crime 
news are to be condemned wherever 
found. The Press Council does not be- 
lieve that a newspaper must give the 
public what it wants regardless of re- 
straint. (Dicta, 1957, p. 2; 1954, pp. 
4-8; 1955, pp. 5-6, 9-11) The method 
of censorship takes no account of 
legitimately varying tastes among news- 
paper readers of different kinds, in dif- 
ferent regions, and at different times 
or of inevitable changes in the public 
attitude to discussion of public affairs. 
(Dicta, 1956, p. 16) 

Statutory authority. The Press Coun- 
cil does not want statutory power to 
apply sanctions to those who disagree 
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with it. An appeal to fairness has rarely 
failed. (Dicta, 1956, pp. 6, 16; 1957, 
p- 2; 1958, p. 1) 

Criminal heroes. It is worthwhile to 
permit constant repetition of the fact 
that crime does not pay but criminals 
should not be painted as _ reckless 
heroes. (Dicta, 1954, p. 8) 

Rape cases. Offensive details of rape 
cases should not be printed. Juvenile 
and women victims of sex offenses 
should not be identified. Such cases 
must be reported in the public interest 
but this can be done without going 
into offensive detail. (Hull Vigilance 
Assn. et al v. Hull Daily Mail; Chil- 
dren’s Rescue League v. Daily Mail et 
al, 1955, p. 29) 

Faults of excess. We agree that jour- 
nalists ought to remember that they are 
dealing not merely with names on bits 
of paper but real people, people who 
may be harmed by careless references 
in support of a romantic or breath- 
catching headline. The faults of the 
press are mostly faults of excess, the 
remedy is a moderating influence, and 
that is what the Press Council is. 
(Dicta, 1956, p. 5; 1957, p. 3) 

B. Privacy 

Open courts. All phases of the ju- 
dicial process should be kept open. 
(Dicta, 1958, pp. 24, 39) 

Definition of privacy. A definition 
useful in determining boundaries of 
privacy: “To intrude is to force oneself 
upon others without invitation, permis- 
sion or welcome,” but polite inquiry 
in search of news is not intrusion and 
actions based on the sure warrant of 
public right as contrasted with public 
curiosity may reasonably infringe the 
normal limits of privacy. (Dicta, 1958, 

. 3) 

. Mixed private and official roles. 
When a unit of government offers a 
service sometimes or often provided by 
private individuals, as in public hous- 
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ing, it should deal with the press under 
the conventions of public rather than 
of private business. (In re Quarry Hill 
Flats, 1955, p. 24; Town of Poole, 
1956, p. 16; Town of Llanelly, ibid., 
p- 17) 

C. Professional Ethics 

Correction of error. In order to be 
effective, a demand for retraction or 
correction must be based on a true 
statement of the facts. (Napier v. Gor- 
don, 1954, p. 26) 

News judgment. News reports should 
be judged for space and display by the 
editor independently of the advertising 
manager. (National Trotting Assn. v. 
Bogner Regis Post, 1954, p. 28) 

Advertising standards. A publication 
has a right to reject advertisements on 
the basis of reasonable standards. 
(Stopes v. Times, 1954, p. 28) 

Eavesdropping. The conventions with 
reference to eavesdropping are the 
same for journalists as for gentlemen, 
but a journalist’s offense is made more 
serious by publishing what he over- 
hears. (Gluckstein v. Driberg, 1955, p. 
19) 

Rights of affected parties. A running 
series of letters on a particular topic 
may be terminated at will by an editor 
but persons with material interests 
should not arbitrarily be deprived of a 
right to state their case. (National 
Assn. of Retail Furnishers v. Evening 
Chronicle, 1955, p. 22) 


Release embargo. The release em- 
bargo system is for the benefit of the 
press and may not be abused without 
destroying it. (In re British Railways, 
1955, p. 22; Colville v. The People, 
1956, p. 27; Times and Manchester 
Guardian v. Daily Telegraph, 1957, p. 
24) 

Criticism of office holders. Criticism 
of an individual office holder is not to 
be withheld on the score that it will 
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damage prestige and usefulness of the 
office. (Metropolitan Mayors Assn. v. 
Daily Sketch, 1955, p. 24) 

Equal treatment. When two or more 
are convicted of the same offense the 
names of all should be published if 
any are published. (Town of Inverness 
v. Highland Herald, 1955, p. 26) 

Editorial page ethics. It is not un- 
ethical for a paper to be a partisan in 
its own editorials. (Torquay Trades 
Council v. Herald Express, 1955, p. 
27) 

Intrusion. Complaints of intrusion 
based on the sheer numbers of re- 
porters on a story can and should be 
avoided by co-operative newsgathering 
efforts. (Milward’s complaint, 1958, p. 
33) 

Objectionable photographs. As a 
general principle a photograph of a 
seriously injured person likely to cause 
needless distress and pain to relatives 
should not be printed. (Milward’s com- 
plaint, 1958, p. 33) 

Claims to official privacy. News of 
public figures affecting their official 
capacity is to be judged by the degree 
of truth and error it contains, and by 
the quality of public interest, not by 
standards of privacy or intrusion. (Col- 
ville’s complaint, 1955, p. 15; Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland v. Sunday 
Post, 1955, p. 16; Town of Poole v. 
Dorset Herald, 1955, p. 16; London 
County Council v. South London Press, 
1955, p. 20; Du Pre v. Daily Express, 
1954, p. 24) 

Intrusion. Callous intrusion into pri- 
vate grief is damaging to the reputation 
of the press. (Fearon’s complaint, 1958, 
p- 20; War Office v. Daily Sketch, 
1956, p. 28) 

Illegitimate children. Children should 
not be identified as illegitimate except 
by a court order. (Bennett v. Sunday 
Pictorial, 1956, p. 33) 
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Correction of error. An accurate re- 
port is the primary obligation of jour- 
nalists. It should be accepted as a 
journalistic principle that where a mis- 
statement of fact is made and a person 
or group of persons likely to suffer by 
it calls the editor’s attention to it, there 
should be a frank correction and apol- 
ogy on a page where the correction 
and apology are likely to be seen by 
those who read the original. (Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland v. Sunday 
Post, 1955, p. 23; Board of Deputies 
of British Jews v. South London Ad- 
vertiser, 1956, p. 29; Relatives of Caro- 
line Simey v. Daily Herald, 1958, p. 
29; at the relation of Green v. News 
of the World, Sunday Express and 
Sunday Dispatch, 1954, p. 25; in the 
matter of police housing in Surrey, 
1958, p. 25; Bellenger v. Sunday Ex- 
press, 1958, p. 28) 

Rights of authors. A person should 
not be identified with the authorship 
of a story which has been altered sub- 
stantially without consultation with 
him or his agent. (Hopkinson v. Daily 
Sketch, 1954, p. 22) 


Disputes as to the facts. It is not un- 
ethical for a publication, after con- 
ducting an examination, to back its 
own reporter’s veracity in a dispute 
with a news source. (Murray v. the 
Scotsman, 1955, p. 28) 


Prostitutes. If necessary in order to 


make exposure fully effective, the 
names and addresses of prostitutes may 
be published. (Linton v. The People, 
1955, p. 28) 

Fiction mixed with fact. When an 
editor learns that his reporter has filled 
in details of a story from his imagina- 
tion rather than from fact he should 
publish a correction and apology. (In 
re Daily Sketch, 1956, p. 30) 

Criticism of a professional group. A 
criticism of a whole profession and 
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aspects of its relationship with the pub- 
lic, if based on fact, is protected by 
freedom of the press. (Council of the 
Law Society v. Sunday Express, 1956, 
p-. 32) 

Children and alcohol. It is illegal for 
children to drink alcoholic beverages 
and photographers should not take, and 
papers should not print, pictures of 
such an incident. (Salvation Army v. 
Daily Sketch, 1956, p. 35) 

Victimization of news source. A re- 
porter who takes a mother to church 
to stop her daughter’s wedding, but 
delays so that she cannot talk to the 
minister beforehand and must stop the 
ceremony itself, is showing a callous 
and unprofessional disregard for her 
feelings. (Watson and Gallagher v. 
Sunday Pictorial, 1957, p. 35) 

Non-journalist doing the work of 
journalists. Despite the objections of 
the journalists’ trade union, a paper 
may send an expert to a technical 
meeting as its representative if it is 
made clear that he is not a staff re- 
porter. (National Union of Journalists 
v. Daily Express, 1957, p. 27) 

Police posing as journalists. Police- 
men should not use press cards and 
pose as journalists in making investi- 
gations for the reason that the sys- 
tem of accreditation of journalists is 
brought under suspicion. (In re Chief 
Commissioner of Police, 1958, p. 26) 


Use of the term “chemist.” The term 
“chemist” may be used only by mer- 
chants listed in the statutory register 
of the trade. (Pharmaceutical Society, 
v. Swindon Advertiser, 1957, p. 28) 
D. Access to News 


Private and confidential. It is not for 
the editor to suppress what the public 
ought to know merely because an of- 
ficial or a public authority finds it far 
more convenient if the press keeps 
quiet about it. Merely stamping a 
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document “private and confidential” 
does not obligate the press if hushing 
up the matter is against the public in- 
terest. (Dicta, 1955, pp. 6-8) 

Inducing a breach of contract. The 
press should not tempt employees of 
the Royal household to break their em- 
ployment contracts forbidding them to 
give information to the press or to 
write for the press. (Jackson v. Sunday 
Pictorial, as restated in Colville’s com- 
plaint, 1954, p. 21, which see) 

Privacy of the Royal family. The 
Queen is entitled to ask for her family 
the privacy at home enjoyed by other 
families, but the Royal household is not 
an ordinary household. The Queen’s 
press secretariat ought to fulfill an ob- 
ligation to keep the public adequately 
informed. (Colville’s complaint, 1954, 
p. 21; 1956, p. 9) 

News that is bad for business. A city 
council is not entitled to protest pub- 
lication of news about local juvenile 
gangs merely because publicity is bad 
for business. (Whitley Bay v. Evening 
Chronicle, 1958, p. 42) 


Examination of wills. Wills should 
be open to public inspection after pro- 
bate. (In re Mott-Radclyffe’s bill, 1955, 
p. 13) 

Telephone calls to officials not on 
duty. A chief constable is not entitled 
to complain because a journalist tele- 
phones him at home about official busi- 
ness, but is entitled to prompt correc- 
tion of erroneous reports about condi- 
tions under his administrative control. 
(Constable v. News Chronicle; the 
same v. Daily Mail, 1957, p. 25) 

Hospital news. Press access to hos- 
pital news should be governed by the 
wishes of patients, or by next of kin 
in the event the patient cannot speak 
for himself. In cases of multiple ad- 
missions in accident and disaster cases, 
the hospital should try to notify rela- 
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tives before giving names of patients to 
the press, but such effort failing the in- 
formation may be given to the press 
with notice that next of kin have not 
been reached. Hospitals should dele- 
gate a competent officer to deal with 
the press at all times. (British Medical 
Association code, 1956, p. 52) 

E. Sex in the News 

Revivals of past crime stories. Re- 
vivals of past crime stories are not 
wrong in themselves if the public is 
interested, but the articles are subject 
to criticism if they distort the truth. 
(Robinson v. Sunday Pictorial, 1956, 
p. 34) 

Allusions to sex. Let the press avoid 
those sex allusions that may initiate 
reckless imitation of wrong conduct. A 
newspaper would be of little use as a 
moral guide, however, if it gave only 
an idealized picture of life. (Dicta, 
1954, p. 8) 

Publicity and rehabilitation. Pub- 
licity for released women prisoners 
usually has an adverse effect on re- 
habilitation. (The archbishop’s com- 
plaint, 1954, p. 45) 

Settlements for unwed mothers. The 
judgment of editors, after considera- 
tion of the views of social workers and 
others, should be allowed to prevail in 
deciding whether to print names of 
parties to affiliation agreements. (Ann 
Campbell’s complaint, 1956, p. 26) 

Names of homosexuals. The Press 
Council cannot agree to a flat ban on 
publishing names of persons under 30 
years of age in homosexual cases. 
(Complaint of the Magistrates’ Asso- 
ciation, 1956, p. 26) 


SUMMARY AND COMMENT 


In its first five years the Press Coun- 
cil has been accepted by the profession 
and the public alike as entitled and 
qualified to perform its role of arbiter 
between press and public. In this capa- 
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city it has drawn the lines of argument 
over press content quite clearly. It has 
admitted that some criticism, partic- 
ularly that having to do with exploita- 
tion of sex and crime, is just and has 
asked that abuses be corrected. Its case 
decisions with reference to intrusion 
into private grief, to correction of 
error, and to substitutions of fiction for 
fact in news material have made it 
more difficult for the unethical journal 
to repeat its performances and made 
life a bit easier for competing publi- 
cations. It has urged journalists to re- 
member that they do not deal with 
names and words on pieces of paper 
but with human beings who can be 
damaged, as well as helped, by the 
tinsel touches they apply to the human 
story. 


In the matter of access to news, the 
Council joined with the British Medical 
Association in working out a code for 
access to patients in hospitals, and 


worked hard to secure open meetings 
of municipal councils, committees, and 
boards. It advised journalists to put the 
public interest ahead of “private and 
confidential” labels on public docu- 
ments. In this respect its action has 


obliged public officials to consider 
whether they deny access to news for 
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reasons of personal comfort or of the 
public interest. 

In dealing respectfully with com- 
plaints, the Council has shown up per- 
sons who try to use the press to punish 
enemies or to gain other selfish advan- 
tage; it has demonstrated that some 
well-intentioned individuals were excit- 
able and in error. Its work should 
gain for the press a fairer hearing on 
its performance than it has had in the 
past. 

Since the Council must depend upon 
the conscience of the community to 
enforce its decisions, its greatest need 
is for time in which to produce the 
changes desired in the attitude of the 
press and of social groups alike. Its 
sponsors were reluctant to establish it 
in the first place and_ their financial 
support has been minimal. Its strength 
is a nucleus of young and old warriors 
unashamed to battle for civilized prin- 
ciples of professional behavior. Theirs 
is the most honorable and intellectual 
task of all: To search for and to prop- 
agate ethical values. They have not 
failed the British press or the British 
public and through the further develop- 
ment of the Council over a period of 
years the press of Britain has another 
chance to show the world how to use 
freedom responsibly and intelligently. 





“Any newspaper owner or editor with a proper sense of the public in- 
terest will strive to give his readers a paper a little cleaner, a little more 
instructive, and a little more aware of the social problems of the commu- 


nity. than the average sensual man wants. 


. . . Even if he follows Joseph 


Pulitzer’s recipe of including some sensationalism with legitimate news, he 
will appeal on the whole to the better instincts of the public, not the 
worse, and will attempt steadily to educate readers to better tastes.”— 
PROFESSOR ALLAN NEVINS, at University of California Department of 


Journalism. 











Freedom of the Press and 


Fair Trial in the U.S.A. 


BY N. V. K. MURTHY* 


The balance between the concepts of free press and free trial 
is an extremely delicate one, but it can be maintained if both 
the press and the judiciary recognize their fundamental identity 
of purpose. This is the conclusion of an Indian scholar follow- 
ing an examination of key cases in British and American law. 





V> IN THE ULTIMATE ANALYSIS, THE 
two props of democracy are the press 
and the judiciary. 

The responsibility of the people does 
not end with occasional trips to the 
polling booth. They have to take an 
intelligent interest in the affairs of gov- 


ernment and keep a vigilant eye to 
prevent misuse of power. 


When the Declaration of Independence 
speaks of “a government of the people” 
it does not mean that the cause of free- 
dom was committed to government 
alone and that the people had no fur- 
ther part to play. Implicit in our whole 
constitutional system is the assumption 
that individuals will maintain an “eter- 
nal vigilance.” The press is the special 
instrument for the maintenance of vigi- 
lance.1 


But the press can maintain this vigil- 
ance only to the extent that it is free. 

The other basis of democracy is the 
rule of law. The government should 
depend not upon the whims and fan- 
cies of the men in power but upon laws 


*The author of this article is head of the De- 
partment of Journalism at Osmania University, 
Hyderabad, India. He has studied in the United 
States and holds an M.A. in journalism from 
Indiana University. 


1Simon E. Sobeloff, “Free Press and Fair 
Trial,” Nieman Reports, Jan. 1956, p. 3. 
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above personalities and binding on all. 
The courts are the watch dogs of these 
laws. If they should administer the 
laws justly, they should have a certain 
degree of freedom and should be pro- 
tected from interference. 


Mr. Justice Black has said that free 
speech and fair trial are two of the 
most cherished policies of our civiliza- 
tion. How are these two related and 
how do they react on one another? 


The dividing line between liberty 
and license is a very thin one. It has 
been suggested that the press in the 
name of “freedom of the press” inter- 
feres with the working of the courts 
by publishing material which may af- 
fect the process of justice adversely. 
On the other hand, staunch advocates 
of freedom of the press have criticised 
the judiciary for muzzling the press in 
the name of fair trial. 


When in England the courts have 
effectively put down any interference 
of the judiciary by the press, it has 
been asserted that in the U.S.A. “Trial 
by Newspaper” is rampant. 

American courts have been astound- 

ingly sensitive to punish publications 

criticizing their conduct and decisions, 
and culpably phlegmatic in proceeding 
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against contempts that constituted flag- 

rant instances of trial by newspapers.* 

Trial by jury is rapidly being destroyed 

in America by the manner in which the 

newspapers handle all sensational cases. 

I don’t know what should be done about 

it. The truth is that the courts and the 

lawyers don’t like to proceed against 
newspapers. They are too powerful. As 
law stands to-day, there is no important 
criminal case where the newspapers are 
not guilty of contempt of court day 
after day. All lawyers know it, all 
judges know it, and all newspapers know 
it. But nothing is done about it. No new 
laws are necessary. The court has full 
jurisdiction to see that no one influences 

a verdict or a decision. But everyone is 

afraid to act.$ 

The criticism of the press is indeed 
formidable. In England, by centuries of 
practice the courts have acquired the 
power of summary trial for contempt 
of court affecting pending cases. This 
has been accepted as permissible at 
common law. 

British common law now finds a 
place in the statutes or constitutions of 
nearly all the 48 states of the United 
States of America, the exceptions be- 
ing the Federal Constitution and Lou- 
isiana, where the Roman Civil Law is 
followed. The early colonists in Amer- 
ica were governed by a simple code 
of rules concerning crimes, torts and 
contracts. This had nothing to do with 
English common law. 

But the history of summary power 
of courts at common law is a very 
curious one. The basis for accepting 
that summary power as part of com- 
mon law was the work of Sir William 
Blackstone: Commentaries on the Eng- 
lish Law. Thanks to the research of Sir 
John Fox, a distinguished English 
scholar, it has come to light that the 

* Harold Wadsworth Sullivan, “Contempts by 
Publication; the Law of Trial by Newspaper,” 3rd 
Ed. (New Haven, 1941), p. 4. 

*Clarence Darrow, quoted by Perry in “The 


Court, the Press and the Public,” Michigan Law 
Review, 30:234. 
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assumption of Blackstone was based on 
the opinion of Justice Wilmot in a 
case that was never finally adjudicated. 

In 1765, action was brought against 
one Almond, a newspaper publisher, 
for contempt. He had published a 
criticism of Lord Mansfield’s conduct 
of proceedings against John Wilkes. At 
the final hearing a technical mistake 
regarding the captioning of the case 
was discovered and so the case had to 
be tried all over again. Meanwhile, 
there were political changes in the 
country and the proceedings against 
Almond were dropped. But Justice 
Wilmot who had tried the case had his 
opinion that the court had power to 
try Almond summarily all written. The 
opinion was filed away with his papers 
and lay there till after his death. Fin- 
ally, his son published the papers in 
1802. It is from these papers that 
Blackstone got his authority. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
judgment was never delivered, it has 
been accepted by the British courts for 
so long and has gone unchallenged that 
it is difficult to envisage its abandon- 
ment because of Fox’s research. 


WP CONTRARY TO ITS GENERAL ACCEPT- 
ance in England, this power was chal- 
lenged in post-revolutionary America. 
It ran counter to the revolutionary 
spirit of the times. America saw this 
power as but another facet of the Sedi- 
tion Act of 1798. It smacked of the 
old world, monarchy and privileged 
classes. 

Buchanan, a senator who took part 
in the impeachment of Judge Peck (of 
which we will speak later) said:* 

It is now, I believe, freely admitted by 


every person that Congress in passing 
this Act (Sedition Act of 1798), had 


* Quoted by Walter Nelles and Carol Weiss 
King in “Contempt by Publication in the United 
States,” Columbia Law Review, 28:526 (May 
1928). 
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transcended their power. . . . If any 
principle has been established beyond a 
doubt by the almost unanimous opinion 
of the people of the U.S., it is that the 
sedition law was unconstitutional. .. . 
Shall then a petty judge, although Con- 
gress itself dare not pass a law for the 
punishment of libellers of its own mem- 
bers, or the President of the United 
States, be permitted to sit as sole judge 
in his own cause, in palpable violation 
of the constitution, fine and imprison at 
his own pleasure the author of a libel 
against him? . . . Shall the courts of 
justice exercise a power as a bare inci- 
dent, vastly beyond what their creators 
could confer upon them? . . . You might 
as well attempt to stop the flowing tide, 
lest it might overwhelm the temporary 
hut of the fisherman upon the shore, as 
to arrest the march of public opinion 
in this country, because its course might 
incidentally affect the merits of a cause 
depending between individuals. 


It is interesting to see how the con- 
flict between the accepted notion of 
summary power of the court at com- 
mon law and the American doctrine 


developed. The three main controver- 
sies which led up to the restrictive Act 
of Congress of 1831 are as follows: 

1. Pennsylvania—Chief Justice Mc- 


Kean’s action against Oswald, 

1809. 

2. New York—Chancellor Lansing’s 

action against Yates, 1809. 

3. Missouri—Judge Peck’s 

against Luke Lawless, 1829-31. 
The facts of the cases are briefly as 
follows: 

Pennsylvania: The first American 
punishment for contempt by publica- 
tion was inflicted in the court of 
Thomas McKean, an ardent Pennsyl- 
vania Federalist, when passions were 
still hot over the ratification of the 
Federal constitution. The leading organ 
of the opposition to ratification was the 
Independent Gazetteer, edited by Elea- 
zor Oswald. In June 1788, Oswald was 
arrested for a libel of the master of a 
female academy, Browne. Oswald pub- 
lished an “address to the public” charg- 


1789- 


action 
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ing that the prosecution, in which “the 
rights of the press and of free men are 
fundamentally struck at,” was “prob- 
ably dictated to and urged on Browne 
by others, whose sentiments upon the 
new constitution have not in every 
respect coincided with mine,” that 
Browne “was merely the hand-maid of 
some of my enemies among the fed- 
eralists; and in this class I must rank 
his great patron, Dr. Rush (whose 
brother is a judge of the Supreme 
Court).” If “former prejudices” should 
operate against him, Oswald continued, 
“he must rest his case with a jury of 
his country.” Oswald was attached for 
contempt of court for this publication. 
Chief Justice McKean maintained that 
punishment had to be summary lest 
the offender, pending the libel suit, 
persevere in his misconduct.” 

The controversy was transferred to 
the legislature when Oswald was fined 
and imprisoned. William Findley, a 
member of the legislature, thought it 
absurd to say that the rights of Ameri- 
can free men were no greater than 
those of the subjects of King George. 
He said, “the rights and immunities 
which formed the great object of the 
Revolution were not of remote antiq- 
uity.”> He urged that the legislature 
define the nature and the extent of 
contempts. The move, however, failed. 
But it was revived in 1802, when an- 
other case involving an irate merchant 
and an insurance company came up. 
Passmore, the merchant, put in a claim 
for one of his ships which went down 
on the high seas, with the defendant 
firm, Bayard and Petit. When the latter 
contested the claim in a court of law, 
Passmore got so angry that he went up 
to the City Tavern and put up a notice 
calling the partners of the defendant 

5 Walter Nelles and Carol Weiss King, “Con- 


tempt by Publication in the United States,” Co- 
lumbia Law Review, 28:412 (April 1928). 
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firm liars. Finally, the state legislature 
enacted the restrictive Act of 1809, re- 
stricting the court’s summary powers. 

New York: J.V.V. Yates, a Master 
in Chancery, had, in contravention of 
the statute, practiced as a solicitor. 
Chancellor Lansing summarily pun- 
ished him for contempt. The Supreme 
Court discharged him on habeas cor- 
pus. The Chancellor recommitted him. 
Yates brought a new habeas corpus, 
but the writ was dismissed by a major- 
ity vote of the Full Bench. Yates ap- 
pealed to the “popular tribunal”—The 
Court for the Trial of Impeachments 
and the Corrections of Errors, which 
reversed the decision of the Full Bench. 

In 1829 a restrictive statute similar 
to the Pennsylvania Statute was passed 
based on the recommendations of Ed- 
ward Livingstone, Congressman and 
senator from Louisiana. 


V> THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE OF THE 
statute of Congress of 1831 was the 
Peck-Lawless case of Missouri. 

Following the “Louisiana Purchase,” 
land-hungry adventurers swarmed into 
upper Louisiana. Judges toured their 
circuits with pistols in holsters. The 
public lands acquired from Napoleon 
were not then open to preemption and 
settlement. To make a title it was nec- 
essary to produce a “grant” by French 
or Spanish authority. “Congress passed 
successive dispensations and politicians 
saw to it that the right persons were 
chosen to administer them.”® 

The validation of the largest and 
most dubious claims was not effected 
until after 1831. Meanwhile, in Mis- 
souri, “it remained a foremost question 
of life, law business and politics.”* 

Thomas Hart Benton, who repre- 
sented the unconfirmed land claims, 
was one of the two persons elected 


* Ibid., p. 424. 
' Ibid., p. 425. 
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from the state to the Senate, David 
Barton his political opponent being the 
other. When Benton got elected to the 
Senate he handed over his briefs to an 
Irish adventurer, Luke Lawless. One 
of the cases Lawless represented before 
Judge Peck was that of the heirs of 
Antoine Soulard. The claim concerned 
10,000 arpents (almost equal to acres) 
alleged to have been conceded to Soul- 
ard in 1796 in reward for his services 
as surveyor-general under the Spanish 
Intendent. 

Judge Peck gave his opinion against 
sustaining the claim. The opinion was 
published. In answer to this opinion 
Lawless published an extremely unfair 
article. “The usual characterization of 
it as ‘decorous’ and ‘temperate’ rests 
simply upon its abstention from Bil- 
lingsgate.”§ 

At this time about 150 land claims 
were pending in Peck’s court and in 72 
of them Lawless was the counsel. Judge 
Peck held Lawless guilty of contempt 
of court and sentenced him to one 
day’s imprisonment and suspension 
from practice for 18 months. 

Lawless submitted a petition to Con- 
gress against Peck. An attempt was 
made to get Peck impeached. But, ow- 
ing to lack of enough support the move 
was dropped, but not for long. The 
matter was taken up at the next Con- 
gress. It voted to impeach Judge Peck. 
The result of the impeachment was 
pretty close. Peck was acquitted by 22 
votes to 21. 

The acquittal was based more on 
personal consideration than on any 
agreement on principle. Typical of the 
reaction of the day was the comment 
of the Washington correspondent of 
the Columbia Centinel of Boston: 
Judge Peck “is censured on all hands; 
it is generally conceded that he has 


* Ibid., p. 428. 
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been guilty of a gross misdemeanor if 
not a crime that ought to have driven 
him from the bench: may it have a 
good effect on others who might be 
tempted to exert arbitrary power.” 

The acquittal of Peck did not mean 
that the Congress accepted his views 
on the summary power of the court to 
try and punish cases of contempt. On 
the contrary, within 24 hours of Peck’s 
acquittal, the House asked the judicial 
Committee “to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of defining by statute, all offences 
which may be punished as contempt of 
the courts of the United States.” By 
March 2, 1831 the following act was 
on the statute book: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the power of 
the several courts of the United States 
to issue attachments and inflict sum- 
mary punishments for contempts of 
courts, shall not be construed to extend 
to any cases except the misbehaviour of 
any person or persons in the presence 
of the said courts, or so near thereto as 
to obstruct the administration of justice, 
the misbehaviour of any of the officers 
of the said courts in their official trans- 
actions, and the disobedience or resist- 
ance by any officer of the said courts, 
party, juror, witness, or any other per- 
son or persons, to any lawful writ, 
process, order, rule, decree or command 
of the said courts. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, 
That if any person or persons shall, cor- 
ruptly, or by threats or force, endeavor 
to influence, intimidate, or impede any 
juror, witness, or officer, in any court of 
the United States, in the discharge of 
his duty, or shall, corruptly, or by 
threats or force, obstruct or impede, or 
endeavor to obstruct or impede, the due 
administration of justice therein, every 
person or persons, so offending, shall be 
liable to prosecution therefor, by indict- 
ment, and shall, on conviction thereof, 
be punished, by fine not exceeding three 
months of both, according to the nature 
and aggravation of the offence.” 


The spirit of the statute is plain. It 
sought to curb the summary power 
claimed by the courts. “The circum- 
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stances of its enactment plainly assert 
that its moving purpose was to exclude 
from summary punishment all publi- 
cations out of court, whether or not 
they might be construed as obstruction 
of administration of justice.”® 

In 1860 there were 33 states in the 
Union, and 23 of these had enacted 
laws limiting the summary power of 
the courts. 

But the courts did not accept this 
limitation dumbly. In 1903 and 1913 
“federal judges emitted laxities respect- 
ing the possibility of punishing for 
publications notwithstanding the Stat- 
ute.”10 They interpreted the “so near 
thereto” clause very liberally and 
sought to include publications in this 
category. 
> THE U. S. SUPREME COURT DECISION 
in Patterson v. Colorado"! upheld the 
full measure of the Common Law per- 
taining to contempt of court. Senator 
Thomas Patterson, editor and publisher 
of the Rocky Mountain News and 
Denver Times was held guilty of con- 
tempt of court because he published 
editorials and news stories attacking 
the State Supreme Court, which was 
considering the constitutionality of 
some laws which were challenged by 
various business interests. Senator Pat- 
terson offered to prove the truth of the 
statements but the court held that truth 
could not be a defense in a contempt 
action. The Supreme Court upheld this 
view and said: 

A publication likely to reach the eyes 

of the jury, declaring a witness in a 

pending cause a perjurer, would be 

none the less a contempt that it was 
true. .. . What is true with reference to 

a jury is true also with reference to a 

court. Cases like the present are more 

likely to arise, no doubt, when there is 

a jury and the publication may affect 


* Ibid., p. 532. 
 Ibid., p. 539. 
11205 U.S. 454 (1907). 
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their judgment. Judges generally, per- 
haps, are less apprehensive that publica- 
tions impugning their own reasoning or 
motives will interfere with their admin- 
istration of the law. But, if a court re- 
gards, as it may, a publication concern- 
ing a matter of law pending before it, 
as tending toward such an interference, 
it may punish it as in the instance put. 

The most sweeping decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court came in 1918 in 
Toledo Newspaper Co. v. U.S.1* The 
case arose out of a dispute between the 
city of Toledo, Ohio and the railway 
company which had a franchise to run 
the street railway in the city. When 
the city tried to force the company to 
continue service beyond the expiration 
date of the franchise, the company 
sought a court injunction against the 
city. The Toledo News Bee published 
a series of articles and editorials chal- 
lenging the right of the Courts to grant 
such injunctions. Judge Killits of the 
Northern District of Ohio promptly 
punished the News Bee for contempt 
of court. In confirming this action the 
U.S. Supreme Court said: 

Under the case and the action of the 
courts below concerning it, nothing fur- 
ther would seem to be required to es- 
tablish the correctness of that action, 
since no other course under the state- 
ment is possible compatibly with the 
sacred obligation of courts to preserve 
their right to discharge their duties free 
from unlawful and unworthy influences, 
and in doing so, if need be, to clear 
from the pathway leading to the per- 
formance of this great duty all unwar- 
ranted attempts to pervert, obstruct, or 
distort judgment. 

The dissenting note of Mr. Justice 
Holmes in this case is important be- 
cause it set the pattern for subsequent 
judgments of the U.S. Supreme Court: 

When it is considered how contrary 
it is to our practice and ways of think- 
ing for the same person to be accuser 
and sole judge in a matter which, if he 
be sensitive, may involve strong per- 


12247 U.S. 402 (1918). 
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sonal feeling, I should expect the power 

to be limited by the necessities of the 

case to insure order and decorum in 
their presence. . . . But a judge of the 

United States is expected to be a man 

of ordinary firmness of character, and 

I find it impossible to believe that such 

a judge could have found in anything 

that was printed even a tendency to 

prevent his performing his sworn duty. 

I am not considering whether there was 

a technical contempt at common law, 

but whether what was done falls within 

the words of an act intended and ad- 
mitted to limit the power of the courts. 

In recent years, however, the pend- 
ulum has swung the other side and the 
Supreme Court has expressed _ itself 
strongly in favour of preventing sum- 
mary power of the courts from inter- 
fering with freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press. 

The use of the summary power has 
been seen as a danger to the funda- 
mental rights conferred by the First 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 
In Schenck v. United States** the Su- 
preme Court laid down that only the 
presence of “clear and present danger” 
could be justification for abridgment of 
the rights conferred by the First 
Amendment. 

The most notable decision of the 
Supreme Court in recent years was the 
one given in 1941 in Bridges v. Cali- 
fornia and Times-Mirror v. Superior 
Court of the State of California in and 
for the County of Los Angeles.’ 

Harry Bridges, a labor leader, had 
sent a telegram to the Secretary of 
Labor warning him of the conse- 
quences of a local court enforcing its 
decisions in a case involving two labor 
unions. This telegram was also pub- 
lished in the press. Bridges was cited 
for contempt. 

In the other case, the Los Angeles 
Times, published by the Times-Mirror 


13249 U.S. 47 (1919). 


4314 U.S. 252 (1941). 
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Co., had published some editorials sug- 
gesting that the Court would be com- 
‘mitting a serious mistake if it granted 
probation to members of a labor union 
involved in a criminal prosecution. 


The Supreme Court took up these 
two cases together as “they relate to 
the scope of our national constitutional 
policy safeguarding free speech and a 
free press.” Reversing the lower court’s 
decision, the Supreme Court said: 


What finally emerges from the “clear 
and present danger” cases is a working 
principle that the substantive evil must 
be extremely serious and the degree of 
imminence extremely high before utter- 
ances can be punished. Those cases do 
not purport to mark the furthermost 
constitutional boundaries of protected 
expression, nor do we here. They do no 
more than recognize a minimum com- 
pulsion of the Bill of Rights. For the 
First Amendment does not speak equiv- 
ocally. It prohibits any law “abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press.” 
It must be taken as a command of the 
broadest scope that explicit language, 
read in the context of a liberty-loving 
society will allow. ... 


For these reasons we are convinced 
that the judgments below result in a 
curtailment of expression that cannot be 
dismissed as insignificant. If they can be 
justified at all, it must be in terms of 
some serious substantive evil which they 
are designed to avert. The substantive 
evil here sought to be averted has been 
variously described below. It appears to 
be double: disrespect for the judiciary; 
and disorderly and unfair administration 
of justice. The assumption that respect 
for the judiciary can be won by shield- 
ing judges from published criticism 
wrongly appraises the character of 
American public opinion. For it is a 
prized American privilege to speak one’s 
mind, although not always with perfect 
good taste, on all public institutions. 
And an enforced silence, however lim- 
ited, solely in the name of preserving 
the dignity of the bench, would probably 
engender resentment, suspicion, and con- 
tempt much more than it would enhance 
respect. 
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Thus freedom of speech and free- 
dom of the press have assumed as 
much importance if not more than the 
right of the courts to punish summarily 
for contempt. 

It is significant to note that in this 
case four dissenting judges, including 
the Chief Justice, said: 

But that the conventional power to 
punish for contempt is not a censorship 
in advance but a punishment for past 
conduct and, as such, like prosecution 
for criminal libel, is not offensive either 
to the First or to the Fourteenth 
Amendment, has never been doubted 
throughout this Court’s history. 

This only proves that the balance 
between the concepts of free press and 
fair trial is extremely delicate. 

Rights have a peculiar tendency of 
becoming isolated and being claimed 
as absolute. The press claims its free- 
dom as an absolute right. The judiciary 
is very zealous in guarding its “inher- 
ent right.” But these institutions do not 
operate in a vacuum. Their rights, 
therefore, can by no means be abso- 
lute. Both are means to an end, the end 
being the achievement of a free society. 
“The editor and the judge are set apart 
from other citizens only that they may 
act as guardians of other men’s liber- 
ties . . . Both judges and editors some- 
times forget this and think only in 
terms of their privileges and immuni- 
ties.” 25 

“The courts and the press both have 
their responsibilities. The courts have 
a duty to assure fair trials; the press 
has a duty, no less vital, to inform the 
public. Each of these functions is es- 
sential in a civilized society.” ** 

If this fundamental identity of pur- 
pose is recognized by the press and the 
judiciary, the apparent conflict between 
free press and fair trial can be resolved. 


% Simon E. Sobeloff, “Free Press and Fair 


Trial,’ Nieman Reports, Jan. 1956, p. 3. 
6 Ibid., p. 3. 
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the managing editor of the New York Tribune and the father of 
modern socialism. They are printed to supplement Dr. Borden's 
earlier article on Dana, Marx and Greeley. 





W> KARL MARX, THE FATHER OF MOD- 
ern socialism, advised the workers of 
the world to abandon nationalism, 
throw off their shackles and revolt. 
“Let the ruling classes tremble at a 
Communist revolution. . Working 
men of all countries, unite!”? Charles 
A. Dana, America’s first managing edi- 
tor, advised prospective newspapermen 
“that an American who thinks another 
country is better than this should not 
go into journalism. You must be for 
the Stars and Stripes every time, or the 
people of this country won’t be for 
you.”* To be sure, these quotes are 
about forty years apart, since Dana 
wrote his words of advice in the 1880's 
or later. 

But both men were quite close at one 
time, in the 1850’s, when Karl Marx 
was London correspondent of the New 
York Tribune. That story, which ap- 
peared in an earlier issue of JOURNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY, was_ reconstructed 
from a variety of historical sources.® 
The letters of Dana and Marx, however, 


*The final phrases of the Communist Mani- 
festo. 

* Charles A. Dana, “Art of Newspaper Mak- 
ing,” pp. 43-44. Pamphlet without date or name 
of publisher, in New York Public Library. 

§ Fall 1957, pp. 457-465. 


seemed to have disappeared, and this 
forced the scholar to be speculative and 
subjective concerning certain aspects of 
their relationship.* 


Now, printed for the first time, are 
five letters of Dana to Marx.5 Not of 
overwhelming importance, still they in- 
dicate (or imply) that (1) Ferdinand 
Freiligrath was responsible for intro- 
ducing Marx to Dana, (2) that Dana— 
not Greeley—ran the Tribune, at least 
as far as foreign affairs was concerned, 
(3) that Dana was well aware of 
Marx’s doctrines, i.e., he did not con- 
fuse communism and communitarian- 
ism, thus, Dana’s hiring of Marx is a 
prime example of his liberal attitude, 
(4) that American readers did think 
the military articles were written by 
General Winfield Scott. (They were 
written, actually, by Engels.) Except 
for the first letter, they deal with busi- 
ness matters, and are revealing of 
Dana’s abilities and interests. 


*A few letters have been known to scholars, 
e.g., the one from Dana to Marx in the rear 
pages of Herr Vogt. 


5 At my request, microfilm copies of these let- 
ters were sent to me by Mr. A. Struchkov, Dep- 
uty-Director, Institute of Marxism-Leninism in 
Moscow. Mr. Struchkov indicated, in a letter to 
me, that “their side’ was always willing to co- 
operate in such scholarly matters. 
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Dana’s Letters to Karl Marx 


The letters follow, in chronological 
order. 


Tribune Office 
New York July 15, 1850 
My Dear Sir, 

I take the liberty of enclosing to you a 
letter for Mr. Freiligrath® with the re- 
quest that you will have the goodness to 
forward it by more secure means to his 
address. I have written him once directly 
at Cologne, but have received no answer 
from which I conclude that my letter nev- 
er reached him, and accordingly address 
the present one to your care in the hope 
that it may be more fortunate. 

Since we met in Cologne the world has 
made many gyrations and not a few of 
our friends have been flung quite off its 
surface by the process. The play is not yet 
over thank God! And they who wait to- 
day may have hot work to do tomorrow. 
Though I have not had the good fortune 
to hear from you directly during this time 
I have kept myself well informed of your 
whereabouts and as far as possible of 
your wirken und treiben.? I have not for- 
gotten what you said in Cologne about 
the revolutionary end you anticipated for 
your own person, but I always prophecy a 
different finale for even the most avancés 
of my friends. Siegen ist immer besser als 
beseigt werden—voila mon opinion.’ But 
really I cannot anticipate any immediate 
explosion of the great volcano. A good 
deal of agitation must perhaps first take 
place, and then the chaos out of which 
will be formed the new world. Is there no 
chance of our seeing you in America? I 
should like to repeat here the delightful 
evening we had at Deutz.® 

With all hopeful and sunny remem- 
brances to Mrs. Marx, believe me 

Yours faithfully, 
Charles A. Dana 


New York April 20, 1852 

My dear Marx, 
I shall be very glad to have you write 
the letters you propose on English current 
affairs. Begin whenever you choose, with- 


* Ferdinand Freiligrath, German revolutionary 
poet. 
7 Work and activities. 


8 To conquer is better than to be conquered— 
that is my opinion. 


® A suburb of Cologne. 
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out waiting for the conclusion of the let- 
ters on Germany.?° 
I will write the article on Prussia as 
soon as I can see Weydemeyer.'! 
With the friendliest greetings to Ma- 
dame Marx and to Mr. Freiligrath, I am 
As ever, your truly 
C A Dana 


New York Nov 1, 1854 
My dear Marx, 

I have sent you a copy of Ripley’s his- 
tory of the Mexican War 2 vols 8 vo. in 
order that if you think fit, you may now 
and then refer to the movements and 
maneuvers of the American armies, in 
discussing those of the Russian war.}2 
This will gratify the national amour 
propre of our readers, and convince them 
still more thoroughly that your articles 
are written in all probability by Gen. 
Scott. 

I sent the book by Mr. Daniel Lymons, 
who sailed this morning in the Africa; he 
will probably send it to you, but if not, 
please enquire for it at Messrs. Heilbut, 
Lymons and Co., No 7 Hart St, City, 
London, and they will hand it over. 

With my faithful remembrances to Ma- 
dame Marx believe me, as ever 

Yours truly 
Charles A. Dana 
New York Aug 7, 1855 
My dear Marx, 

Here is the exchange for the $70 I re- 
ceived from Putnam’s!* people, for your 
first article, of which I sent you two cop- 
ies as requested. The second article has 
not yet arrived and they are afraid it will 
not come in season for their September 
number. I hope to get it by the next 
steamer. , 

I think they might like an article from 
you on the improvements in modern war- 
fare. 


* The articles on Germany, written mainly by 
Engels, are contained in Germany: Revolution 
and Counter Revolution, 1851-1852 (London, 
1933). The articles on England have never been 
collected, completely, in one volume. 

1 Josef or George Weydemeyer, an ex-Prussian 
military officer, he came to the United States in 
1851, and worked as a publisher in New York 
City. 

Roswell S. Ripley, The War with Mexico 
(New York, 1849). 

* Dana was editing an Encyclopedia for Put- 


nam’s, and hired Marx to write several pieces 
for it. 
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My very best regards to Madame Marx 

and to Freiligrath. 
Yours faithfully, 
C A Dana 
P.S. Splitboom?* arrived the other day. 
I think he will make it go here. 
New York Sept 15, 1855 
My dear Marx, 

I enclose a bill for the payment of the 
second article in Putnam. The amount is 
£ 11 14s. 

The third article has unfortunately not 
yet come to hand and cannot appear in 
the October number, to the great regret of 
the publishers. 

With regard to Freiligrath’s affair I will 
say a andferes}*® in the Tribune with 
great pleasure, but it will do little good. 
The Philadelphia publishers are clever 


™ Unable to identify. 
** Say a word. 
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men, who advertise their books and as 
they are cheap and handsomely got up, 
they sell them. Cotta on the other hand 
will send his over here, but the business 
being done by agents at second hand, and 
no money being spent for advertising, the 
probability is that Weik will get the start, 
and beat Cotta out of the field. I should 
say that if Freiligrath would furnish a 
new preface, or a few new pieces for the 
Philadelphia edition he might make good 
terms with Weik.1¢ 
There [sic] books are bought mainly by 

Germans settled in the country. Not fifty 
copies of Freiligrath will be sold to Amer- 
icans. 

Yours faithfully, 

C A Dana 


* Cotta and Weik were obviously engaged in 
the publishing business, but I have been unable 


to obtain more positive identifications. 





“Looking ahead at the next decade and beyond, I think that newspapers 
of the future will be greatly affected by their changing environment. The 
tremendous growth of the United States, which is expected to reach a 
population of more than 213 million by 1970—and 260 million by 1980 
—will have its impact on the newspaper. So will the changing nature of 
the population. 

“There will be more young people and more older people in proportion 
to the total population than there are now. There will be an increasing 
proportion of women in the population. There will be more people gradu- 
ating from high school, more attending college, more taking graduate 
work, more obtaining advanced degrees. The level of education will con- 
tinue to rise. In addition, the work week probably will continue to shorten, 
vacations will grow longer and people will have more leisure time. . . . 

“In addition, the amazing growth of suburbia and exurbia will continue, 
two-car families will proliferate, traffic will be further congested, and the 
complications of government, services and life in general in the metro- 
politan area will multiply. . . . 

“Newspapers will have to publish more news of interest to educated peo- 
ple simply because a larger share of the population will be well educated. 
There will have to be greater emphasis on national and international news 
of a serious nature simply because our shrinking world makes foreign 
news into local news. There will have to be more news about science just 
because we are living in a scientific age and more people will be affected 
by developments in these fields. There will have to be more news to appeal 
to the suburbanites, the exurbanites, the youngsters, the oldsters, the 
women, those with increasing amounts of leisure time.”—WiLBuR E. 
Eston, Editor, Editorial Page, Minneapolis Star and Tribune, at Univer- 
sity of Minnesota School of Journalism, 1959. 














The "Flumgudgeon Gazette 
And Bumble Bee Budget" 


BY WARREN J. BRIER* 


Edited by Charles E. Pickett, this odd manuscript journal was, 
in a sense, the first English-language news publication to appear 
in the Far West. It reported activities of the Oregon provisional 
government and commented satirically on aspects of frontier 
politics in the year 1845. 





@ AN EBULLIENT YOUNG MAN WITH A 
penchant for “stinging the follies of the 
times” brought journalism to the Far 
West. 

In 1845, two years after he had 
trekked into the wilderness community 
of Oregon City, Oregon Country, 
Charles Edward Pickett began a manu- 
script newspaper titled, euphoniously, 
the Flumgudgeon Gazette and Bumble 
Bee Budget. The Flumgudgeon Gazette, 
which was written in longhand on 
foolscap, was, in a sense, the first news 
publication founded on the Pacific 
Coast and the first English-language 
news journal begun in the 11 Far 
Western states.? 

Charles Pickett was a strange com- 
panion of the pioneers of 1843. When 
he arrived in the Willamette Valley, 
his only possessions were a sack of 
clothing, about $200, and a volume of 

*The author, a former Seattle newspaper man 
who is now Assistant Professor of Journalism at 
San Diego State College. holds a B.A. from the 
University of Washington, an M.S. from Colum- 
bia University, and a Ph.D. from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

*Two Spanish newspapers were published in 
New Mexico before 1845: El Crepusculo de la 
Libertad in 1834 and La Verdad in 1844. Roby 
Wentz, Eleven Western Presses (Los Angeles, 
1956), pp. 12-13. The first printed English-lan- 
guage newspaper in the 11 Far Western states 


was the Oregon Spectator, begun on Feb. 5, 
1846, in Oregon City, Oregon Country. 


Lord Byron’s poems. He was from a 
Virginia family known as the “Fighting 
Picketts.” A cousin, General George E. 
Pickett, became famous as leader of a 
Confederate charge at Gettysburg. Edu- 
cated at a Southern academy, Charles 
Pickett depended on his abilities as an 
orator and writer to guide him through 
the hardships of the frontier. He was— 
in the words of his biographer—a phi- 
losopher.? 

Twenty-three years old and imbued 
with the Democratic philosophy of 
manifest destiny, Pickett entered im- 
mediately into the political and social 
life of Oregon City, which in 1843 was 
the hub of the sprawling Oregon Coun- 
try. As the secretary for the newly or- 
ganized Pioneer Lyceum and Literary 
Society, he was a vigorous participant 
in debates about government.* 

Since 1841, the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Oregon Country had 
emerged slowly through trial and error. 
By 1845, the government’s articles of 


2 Lawrence Clark Powell, Philosopher Pickett 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1942), 

- 1-6. 
a Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of Oregon, I 
(San Francisco: The History Co., 1886), pp. 
296-7. Pickett is credited with a part in the for- 
mation of the society. Anonymous, “In Memo- 
riam of Willard H. Rees,” Oregon Historical 
Quarterly, 4:387 (Dec. 1903). 
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compact had become the nucleus of an 
ordered community. A Legislative Com- 
mittee (Legislature) was convened in 
Oregon City during the summer of 
1845,* the year in which Pickett was 
elected as a judge for the Clackamas 
District of the Provisional Govern- 
ment.°® 

Pickett viewed activities of the Legis- 
lative Committee with considerable 
skepticism. To publicize and discuss 
proceedings of the Committee, to re- 
port news on the Oregon frontier, and 
to set forth his political opinions, Pic- 
kett took pen, ink, and foolscap and 
issued the Flumgudgeon Gazette. 

The Oregon Historical Society at 
Portland owns the only known copy of 
the manuscript newspaper. This issue, 
dated August 20, 1845, was number 
eight and may have been the final edi- 
tion. 

Twelve copies of the Flumgudgeon 
Gazette were issued semiweekly. It can 
be inferred that number one was writ- 
ten in June, 1845, when the Legislative 
Committee was convened, and that the 
newspaper was discontinued in August, 
1845, when the assembly was ad- 
journed.® 

Although Pickett referred to the 
Flumgudgeon Gazette in his later writ- 
ings, he did not discuss the newspaper’s 
distribution or circulation. He probably 
distributed the paper personally, giving 
each of the 12 copies to a friend or 
an official of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. One copy was sent to President 
Polk. If the remaining 11 papers were 


*Walter C. Woodward, The Rise and Early 
History of Political Parties in Oregon, 1843-1868 
(Portland: The J. K. Gill Co., 1913), pp. 13-29. 

® Bancroft, op. cit., p. 496. 

* Pickett issued the Flumgudgeon Gazette only 
when’ the Legislative Committee was in session. 
The Committee met on June 24, 1845. However, 
it was adjourned from July 5 to August 5. It 
was convened again from August 5 to August 20. 
See H. W. Scott, “The Formation and Adminis- 
tration of the Provisional Government of Ore- 
gon,” Oregon Historical Quarterly, 2:95-118 
(June 1901). 
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passed from person to person, it is pos- 
sible that a majority of the approxi- 
mately 400 persons in Oregon City 
read the Flumgudgeon Gazette. 

Pickett’s name did not appear in the 
newspaper. The editor was listed merely 
as the “Curltail Coon,” and not until 
1940 was it learned that Pickett had 
been the editor.” 

Lawrence Clark Powell, biographer 
of Pickett, declares that the editor 
coined the word “Flumgudgeon.” A 
gudgeon is a small fresh-water fish, 
which can be caught easily and often 
is used as bait. Or, a credulous person 
can be called a gudgeon. “To gudgeon” 
is to cheat or to dupe. Powell’ reasons 
that “Flum” is derived from “flum- 
mery,” which is insubstantial talk or 
humbug. “Flumgudgeon,” therefore, im- 
plies persiflage, and the “Bumble Bee” 
indicates a sting in it.$ 

The Flumgudgeon Gazette was aptly 
subtitled “A Newspaper of the Salma- 
gundi Order and Devoted to Scratching 
and Stinging the Follies of the Times.”® 

Issue number eight measures 12% 
by 7% inches. There are 13 pages of 
handwriting; page 14, the final page, is 
blank.1° 

At the top of page one is a drawing 
of a crouched “Curltail Coon,” who is 


*A fact uncovered by Lawrence Clark Powell 
while doing research for his book entitled Philos- 
opher Pickett. In the San Francisco Examiner of 
Nov. 27, 1877, Powell found a letter to the edi- 
tor from Pickett in which he stated: “I was 
editor, proprietor and transcriber of the first 
newspaper published on this coast—a manuscript 
edition . . . [issued] during the session of the 
Legislative Committee, at Oregon City, in the 
summer of 1845... . It was titled the Hum- 
gudgeon [sic] Gazette and Bumble Bee Budget.” 
Lawrence Clark Powell, “‘Flumgudgeon Gazette 
in 1845 Antedated the Spectator,” Oregon His- 
torical Quarterly, 41:204 (June 1940). 

8 Ibid., 207. 

® Flumgudgeon Gazette, 1. 

The Oregon City Oregon Free Press of Au- 
gust 5, 1848, 2:2, refers to the August 20, 1845, 
issue of the Flumgudgeon Gazette and notes that 
it had “something like eighteen pages of reading 
matter.” Perhaps some of the original pages of 
this issue are missing from the copy in the Ore- 
gon Historical Society. 








The “Flumgudgeon Gazette” 


saying: “Don’t stroke us backwards.! 
There is enough of villainy going on to 
raise our bristles without that.” 

The issue contained 11 articles, the 
content of which was a mixture of 
news and opinion. 

The first article, under the headline 
“Indian Dialogue with a Boston,” be- 
gins about half way down page one. 
Pickett stated that he had been accosted 
by a Tilicum Indian and had been 
asked what was happening in “the 
‘wawa house’—with that striped and 
spotted sail waving over it.” The “wawa 
house” was the building in which the 
Provisional Government's Legislative 
Committee was meeting. The “spotted 
sail” was a flag. 

Pickett’s opinion of the Legislative 
Committee was indicated when he said: 


Now as the Editor would have been 
at a loss to explain their [the commit- 
tee’s] varied evolutions, manoevuring 
[sic], marching, countermarching, dou- 
ble dealing, and tangling up of affairs, 
it proved a much greater difficulty to 
translate it into the jargon—a language 
in the vulgar tongue which he but im- 
perfectly understood.1% 


In Indian dialogue, Pickett explained 
the activities of the Committee and 
some of the laws that it had passed. 

The Legislative Committee—or, as 
Pickett called it, the Flumgudgeonberg 
Theatre—was discussed in two other 
articles. In one he declares: 


We cannot pretend to give any regu- 
lar report of the proceedings in gudgeon 
hall, or rather Flumgudgeonberg the- 
atre. The scenes as well as the mixing 
up of different kinds of plays, having 
rendered any attempt of this sort en- 
tirely fruitless. The last performances 
have very much resembled the preced- 
ing, being a heterogeneous compound 
burlesque of tragedy, comedy and farce, 


11 Flumgudgeon Gazette, 1. 
2 To an Indian, a “Boston” was an American. 
18 Flumgudgeon Gazette, 1. 
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during which there are several desper- 
ate—though bloodless—conflicts acted, 
as much firing is done, and some tre- 
mendous magazine explosions taking 
place at the end of several grand 
finales.14 
Pickett reported on page 12 that the 
Flumgudgeonberg Theatre had closed. 
Typical of his satirical style, he re- 
marked that the actors (legislators) had 
left the playhouse having more the “ap- 
pearance of having just been caught in 
the act of robbing a turkey roost or 
sheep pen than that of just completing 
such a brilliant engagement and _ per- 
formance of the most choice and new 
comedies and farces that have ever ap- 
peared on any stage.” This “play” 
caused the Curltail Coon to “laugh 
nearly all the curl out of his tail.”?° 
During the early history of the 
Pacific Northwest, several newspapers 
were founded to campaign for the or- 
ganization of counties and the location 
of county seats. Editorial comment on 
counties and county problems began in 
the Flumgudgeon Gazette. In _ issue 
number eight, Pickett decried a resolu- 
tion, which had been introduced at a 
session of the Legislative Committee, 
that would consolidate Lewis and Clark 
Counties to form a Vancouver County. 
Pickett deplored the use of a Briton’s 
name for an Oregon county. “Who 
was Mr. Vancouver?” he asked. “Who 
. but a lying, swindling foreigner, 
who tried by every foul means to rob 
other navigators on this Northwest 
coast during the last century of their 
justly earned rights and praise to prior- 
ity of discoveries.” He concluded: 


We ask... if this course in our 
legislature looks like upholding the hon- 
or and independence of the American 
government, or shows such a scrupu- 
lous and watchful guardianship of the 


14 Tbid., 4. 
5 Ibid., 12. 
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rights of her citizens, which they have 

heretofore in their stickling about oaths, 

and other things, made such big pre- 
tensions to.1¢ 

Pickett utilized the Flumgudgeon 
Gazette in a feud with Dr. Elijah 
White, the sub-agent for Indians west 
of the Rocky Mountains and one of the 
most influential men in the region. He 
had differed with Dr. White in Lyceum 
debates, in which the Indian agent had 
disclosed ambitions to become governor 
of Oregon. 

In the 1845 session of the Legislative 
Committee, Dr. White had clashed 
with the legislators and Pickett had 
been quick to criticize him in the Flum- 
gudgeon Gazette. Later, Dr. White in- 
tercepted a courier to the East and 
opened a letter that Pickett had written 
to President Polk. In Dr. White’s words, 
the letter accused the Indian agent of 
being a “liar and a rascal.”?* 

Two of the articles in the August 20 
issue were about Dr. White and the 
letters. One, titled “The Missing Let- 
ters,” told of Pickett’s fear that “some 
dark foul and villainous measures have 
been dealt towards” the letters. Pickett 
said that he had heard that Dr. White 
had got the letters, which were in 
sealed envelopes.** 

Pickett sent copies of the Flumgud- 
geon Gazette and of subsequent legis- 
lative proceedings against Dr. White to 
President Polk. Dr. White later was 
dismissed and Pickett was named as 
sub-agent. But when news of the ap- 
pointment reached Oregon, Pickett had 
left for California and he did not re- 
turn to accept the position. 

Among the news items in issue num- 
ber eight was an announcement of an 
exploration to the south. Pickett re- 
marked: 


18 Ibid., 9. 
™ Powell, op. cit., 206. 
18 Flumgudgeon Gazette, 10. 
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We are requested to give notice to all 
wishing to join the grand southern ex- 
ploring expedition that the forces will 
concentrate on the Cuole river about 
the first Sept. in order to be reviewed 
and organized by the various talented 
and experienced officers who will at- 
tend.19 


Pickett said that he would accom- 
pany the exploring party and would 
“leave the jealous Briton to occupy, in 
beaver skin, and aristocratic exclusive- 
ness, his ‘cold sterile and barren re- 
gions of the north.’ ”?° 

His trip south apparently marked the 
end of the Flumgudgeon Gazette, for 
there is no known record of it having 
been published after August 20. 

In the first issue of the Oregon Spec- 
tator, the first printed English-language 
newspaper in the 11 Far Western 
states, Pickett advertised some property 
for sale. Then he left for California 
where he wrote numerous pamphlets 
and, later, worked on newspapers. He 
returned to the Pacific Northwest for 
two months in 1857 to crusade for the 
introduction of slavery in Oregon.** He 
died in California in 1882.?? 

Pickett did not profit from his manu- 
script newspaper, for the Flumgudgeon 
Gazette carried neither advertisements 
nor a subscription price. 

His most significant achievement was 
to publicize activities of Oregon’s first 
government. His fondest tribute, per- 
haps, came from “an amiable con- 
frere,’ who declared that the Flum- 
gudgeon Gazette “made quite a stir in 
those parts, and kept the members [of 
the Legislative Committee] on their p’s 
and q’s all the time.” 


19 Tbid., 13. 

2% [bid. 

21 Salem Oregon Statesman, Nov. 10, 1857, 2:5; 
Dec. 15, 1857, 3:2. 

2 Powell, Philosopher Pickett, op. cit., 127. 

23 Frederic Hudson, Journalism in the United 
States, From 1690 to 1872 (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1873), p. 590. 











The "Panoplist": 19th-Century 
Religious Magazine 


BY ELIZABETH BARNES* 


The Rev. Jedidiah Morse stood stern-faced against the growing 
liberalism in New England after 1800 which was to crystallize 
as Unitarianism. Morse began a magazine which vainly es- 
poused his views, but which also carried material of interest to 
literary historians, as the author shows. 





V> AN UNPRETENTIOUS RELIGIOUS PERI- 
odical, first published in 1805 in 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, did as 
much to provoke the Unitarian move- 
ment in New England as any other 
single force. The periodical was the 
Panoplist, a 48-page monthly publica- 
tion with two missions—to preserve 


Calvinism and to squelch the Anthol- 
ogy, a liberal magazine which had ap- 
peared two years earlier. It accom- 
plished neither, but provided the im- 
petus which forced liberalism to gather 
strength and crystallize a decade later 
as Unitarianism. 


Its editor and publisher was the Rev. 
Jedidiah Morse, a strict Congregational 
minister who was making his third ma- 
jor contribution in print. The first was 
a small textbook, Geography Made 
Easy, which he wrote while he was 
conducting a school for girls in New 
Haven, shortly after his graduation 
from Yale in 1783. The book, a com- 
pilation of his lectures, was “the first 


*The author is an instructor in the communi- 
cation division of Stephens College. Her article is 
taken from her M.A. thesis, written at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. The only other pub- 
lished sketch of the Panoplist is in Frank Luther 
Mott’s History of American Magazines, 1741- 
1850. 
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geography of any kind ever published 
in America” and won him the title, 
“the Father of American Geography.”* 
It had such rapid success that Morse 
revised it three times by 1796, calling 
it the American Universal Geography, 
a two-volume, 1,600 page work. 
Morse’s second contribution as a 
writer came at the turn of the century 
when conditions stirred him to move 
beyond his pastoral duties in Charles- 
town and establish a newspaper, the 
New England Palladium.? The preva- 
lence of free thinking, immorality and 
the dwindling power of the Federalists 
convinced him that there was an or- 
ganized effort abroad to overthrow re- 
ligion and the new United States gov- 
ernment. He was satisfied he had found 
the culprits when he read John Robi- 
son’s book, Proofs of a Conspiracy 
Against All the Religions and Govern- 
ments of Europe, Carried on in Secret 
Meetings of the Free Masons, Illumi- 
nati and Reading Societies. Iluminism 
and Freemasonry were synonymous to 
Morse, and five Masonic lodges had 


1 William Buell Sprague, Life of Jedidiah 
Morse, D.D. (New York, 1874), p. 192. 

2 Vernon Stauffer, New England and the Bava- 
rian Illuminati (New York, 1918), p. 233. See 
also p. 199. 
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been established between 1781 and 
1797 in Philadelphia, Boston, New 
York and Portsmouth, Virginia.* After 
correspondence with Robison, an edu- 
cator in Scotland, Morse had no doubt 
that the lodges were responsible for the 
dissemination of free thinking on this 
continent. 

On President Adams’ Fast Day, May 
9, 1798, Morse announced his beliefs 
in a sermon, which was published. On 
April 25, 1799, he preached another 
Fast Sermon, also printed, in which he 
announced that he had an official list 
of names, ages and professions of mem- 
bers in an Illuminati Society in Ports- 
mouth.‘ Even after investigation proved 
that some of the lodge members were 
warmly attached to the cause of gov- 
ernment, Morse did not alter his course. 
In 1800, he established a Federalist 
newspaper in Boston, the New England 
Palladium, “to support the Govern- 
ment, morals, religion and state of so- 
ciety in our country in general... 
to defend them on the one hand, and 
on the other to expose Jacobinism.”® 
But in less than a year, Morse’s paper 
and the already existing Mercury 
merged to become the Mercury and 
New England Palladium.® 

His silence on the Illuminati and 
Freemasonry signaled his defeat. He 
was wrong in believing those organiza- 
tions were attempting to overthrow 
Christianity and the government, but 
he was right in believing that drastic 
changes were taking place in the re- 
ligious thinking of New Englanders. 
Deism was spreading. The philosophy 
of Thomas Paine was being accepted. 
Morse had little time for anything other 


* Herbert M. Morias, Deism in Eighteenth Cen- 
tury America (New York, 1934), p. 149. 

* Stauffer, op. cit., p. 292. 

5 Sprague, op. cit., p. 242. 

® Ibid. 
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than defending John Calvin, morality 
and the word of the Bible against Ar- 
ianism and the growing liberalism that 
was to emerge as Unitarianism. Herein 
lies the story of the Panoplist’s birth. 

Conception took place when an anti- 
Calvinist, Dr. Henry Ware, was made 
Professor of Divinity at Harvard. 
Morse resigned from Harvard’s Board 
of Overseers and offered vehement op- 
position to the appointment in a 28- 
page pamphlet. The pamphlet was 
given a thorough drubbing in the An- 
thology, spokesman for the liberals, 
edited by the Rev. William Emerson, 
“pastor of the First Church of Boston 
and father of a child . named 
Ralph Waldo.”* The review accused 
Morse and his cohorts of grounding 
their opposition to Ware on politics 
and thinking that a man could not be 
a good Christian without being a good 
Calvinist.* 


V> IT BECAME OBVIOUS TO MORSE THAT 
some effective means of fortifying the 
“old religion” against the attack of lib- 
eralism had to be found. A monthly 
periodical would give him an instru- 
ment in which to voice his opinions 
and spread Calvinism, would counter- 
act the influence of the Anthology, and 
would serve the more admirable aim 
of uniting the many groups bordering 
on Calvinism with the weakening ranks 
of pure Calvinism. 

Since one of his major aims was to 
win the Hopkinsians (followers of 
Samuel Hopkins with revivalistic re- 
ligion foremost in their doctrine), he 
invited the Rev. Leonard Woods, an 
editor of the Hopkinsian periodical, the 
Massachusetts Missionary Magazine, to 
edit the magazine with him. Woods de- 


™Frank Luther Mott, 
Magazines, 1741-1850 (Cambridge, 1939), p. 253. 
Note also Mott’s short history of the Panoplist 
in the same volume, pp. 261-67. 


8 Monthly Anthology, I1 (March 1805), 152. 
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clined the co-editorship but agreed to 
write for both periodicals.* Thus, the 
Panoplist was born “in behalf of the 
friends of evangelical truth and christ- 
ian morality.”4° War was declared with 
the first article in the first issue. Morse 
defined his position by printing a bio- 
graphical sketch of Dr. David Tappan, 
the deceased Calvinistic professor re- 
placed by Ware. 

Three years later, Morse’s aim to 
merge the Calvinists and Hopkinsians 
was realized. The Massachusetts Mis- 
sionary Magazine was absorbed by the 
Panoplist, and the two groups united 
to establish Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, one lasting monument derived 
from the agitation. But Morse could 
only watch helplessly while the Pano- 
plist lost its greatest cause, despite the 
fact that it was sold by agents from 
Portland, Maine, to Charleston, South 
Carolina, and was perused by “six or 
seven thousand readers, living in all 
parts of these States.”*! Its pro-Calvin- 
ism messages did not prevent Unitar- 
ianism from engulfing much of the 
country. By 1812, the Old South 
Church (Third Congregational) was the 
only prominent society in Boston that 
remained Trinitarian.*? 

Morse named his foe in 1815 when 
he published a pamphlet, American 
Unitarianism or a Brief History of the 
Progress and Present State of the Uni- 
tarian Church in America, emphasizing 
three points: the identity of the Ameri- 
can liberals with the English Unitarians, 
the dishonesty of their attempt to con- 
ceal their opinions and the need for 
their separation. The pamphlet was re- 
viewed in the Panoplist by Jeremiah 


*James King Morse, Jedidah Morse, Cham- 
pion of New England Orthodoxy (New York, 
1939), p. 58. 

© Panoplist, I (June 1805), ii. 

1 Ibid., IIL (June 1808), preface. 

2 Charles F. Richardson, American Literature, 
1607-1885 (New York, 1895), I, 287. 
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Evarts, Morse’s close friend who had 
become editor of the periodical in 1810. 
He wrote: “We shall feel ourselves war- 
ranted hereafter to speak of the fact 
as certain, that Unitarianism is the pre- 
dominant religion among the ministers 
and churches of Boston.”** That sen- 
tence marked Morse’s greatest defeat, 
and his pamphlet provoked a lasting 
argument between leaders in the two 
camps. Morse’s own church eventually 
split, and early in 1819, he “received 
a paper signed by twenty-five of his 
church members, asking him . . . to 
dissolve his pastoral relation.”™* Six 
months later he retired as the “champ- 
ion of New England orthodoxy” at the 
age of 58. He died June 9, 1826, hav- 
ing lived to see every cause for which 
he had fought defeated. The magazine 
which he had established, now success- 
ful as the Missionary Herald, made no 
mention of his death. His son, Samuel 
F.B. Morse, was to enjoy the fame 
which Morse seemed to crave. 
V> WHAT WAS THE MORE OBVIOUS AC- 
complishment of the Panoplist during 
its early years? Both missions assigned 
by its publisher failed because of Uni- 
tarianism’s gathering strength, but as 
a record of a transition which sparked 
expansion in every facet of life in the 
United States and served as the bud 
of Transcendentalism, it is invaluable. 
Its contents consisted of biographies, 
literary and philosophical intelligence, 
religious intelligence, reviews of new 
publications, lists of new publications, 
anecdotes, obituaries, ordinations and 
poetry. In addition to ministers, its con- 
tributors included such well-known men 
as Lindley Murray, the grammarian; 
Noah Webster, the etymologist, and 
Joel Barlow, the poet. 


18 Panoplist and Missionary Magazine, XII 
(April 1816), 157. Here quoted as appearing in 
the June, 1815 issue, in extant copies of which 
the pages of the review are missing. 

44 Morse, Champion, p. 159. 
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A large portion of the magazine’s 
contents was devoted to religious essays 
on topics favored by the Calvinists, such 
as Leonard Woods’ “On the Divinity 
of Christ,” printed in nine monthly in- 
stallments beginning in October 1808. 
There were also lay sermons, reports 
on missions among the Indians in this 
country and heathens in Africa and 
India, a few instances of natural phe- 
nomena designed to warn of Judgment 
Day, and anecdotes stressing Christian 
virtues. 


Book reviews occupied about 10 
pages of each issue. Morse attempted 
to interest his readers in history books, 
textbooks, encyclopedias and biograph- 
ies, as well as sermon collections, but 
he avoided reviewing the fiction and 
poetry of the period. An unfavorable 
review of Abraham Rees’ Cyclopedia 
ran for 17 issues beginning in August 
1807. Several books on George Wash- 
ington were reviewed, including the 
eighth edition of Mason Locke Weems’ 
History of the Life and Death, Virtues 
and Exploits of General George Wash- 
ington: With Curious Anecdotes Equal- 
ly Honourable to Himself and To His 
Young Countrymen, and Aaron Ban- 
croft’s Essay on the Life of George 
Washington. Two early attempts at bio- 
graphical collections, William Allen’s 
American Biography and Historical 
Dictionary and John Eliot’s Biograph- 
ical Dictionary, were approved with 
reservations. Webster’s first dictionary 
won both praise and criticism in May 
1806. A year later the magazine re- 
printed the review of his dictionary 
from the Eclectic Review along with 
Webster’s own remarks and answers to 
criticisms. The Panoplist crusaded dili- 
gently for his American Dictionary, on 
which he began work in 1807. It was 
not published until 1828. Great disap- 
proval was voiced against Thomas 
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Moore’s Epistles, Odes and Other 
Poems and William Emerson’s Psalms 
and Hymns. 

One of the most valuable features of 
the Panoplist was a monthly list of new 
publications, an idea which Morse prob- 
ably took from the Anthology, which 
had run a similar list since its begin- 
ning in 1803. The list usually occupied 
two pages and consisted mostly of edu- 
cational and religious works. Some 
three dozen spelling, geography and 
grammar textbooks and about 20 his- 
tory books were listed during the first 
five years of publication. Ten or so 
medical books, several dictionaries and 
a dozen new periodicals, as well as 
scores of sermons, were also listed. 

At least two books mentioned, Alex- 
ander Wilson’s American Ornithology 
and Samuel L. Mitchill’s Picture of 
New York, or the Traveller's Guide 
Through the Commercial Metropolis of 
the United States, were points of de- 
parture for well-known works, Audu- 
bon’s Birds of America and Irvings’ 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York. 
Washington and Peter Irving intended 
their book, an elaborate burlesque, to 
be a mere parody of Mitchill’s preten- 
tious book.'® 

How the fiction of Dennis Jaspher 
Murphy crept into the lists is a mys- 
tery. Named as new were Fatal Re- 
venge or the Family of Montorio and 
the Wild Irish Boy, two-volume ro- 
mances printed in New York in 1808. 
Murphy was Charles Robert Maturin, 
an Irishman whose “tragedies and 
novels exhibit considerable genius, but 
he often violates good morals by in- 
decency and good taste by exagger- 
ation.”* Works by Goldsmith, Field- 


%3 Richardson, op. cit., I, 513-514. 

%®Samuel Austin Allibone, A Critical Diction- 
ary of English Literature and British and Ameri- 
can Authors (Philadelphia, 1899), II, 1246. 
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ing, Sterne, Southey and Scott were 
also mentioned. 

Among the outstanding literary con- 
tributions printed were a letter which 
Captain Meriwether Lewis wrote Presi- 
dent Jefferson in 1805; letters ex- 
changed between Joel Barlow and 
Bishop Henry Gregoire on Barlow’s 
poem, The Columbiad; an original es- 
say on the state of literature in New 
England and two long articles reprinted 
from recent books, tirades on the mod- 
ern theater and novel reading. In keep- 
ing with the character of the Panopiist, 
poetry printed consisted of pious and 
devotional pieces. 

And so, while new ideas were break- 
ing through the crevices in the dike of 
New England orthodoxy, Morse built 
that dike higher, erroneously reasoning 
that he was stemming liberalism. He 
was already standing in the shallow 
waters of Unitarianism that were to in- 
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undate the land. Reprints of long ser- 
mons about a God of Wrath, hellfire 
and eternal damnation did not interest 
the public with its dreams of a glorious 
new country, adventure and acquisition 
—of man’s worth as an individual. 

Nevertheless, the Panoplist is one of 
the most important religious magazines 
published in New England in the early 
19th century. In addition to reflecting 
the religious controversy, its contents 
were inclusive, ranging from anecdotes 
to original essays. The magazine is of 
concrete value to the student of Ameri- 
can literary history because of its lists 
of new publications and book reviews. 
Value, too, lies in its contributions 
from some of early America’s foremost 
men of letters. However, its greatest 
value undoubtedly lies in the fact that 
its resistance to progress only served to 
stimulate progress to quicker, larger 
strides. 
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. . . The newspaper man must take as his talisman the right of his 


readers to know—to know all about their environment, their community 
and their world—the evil as weil as the good. He must remember the 
words recorded in the Gospel according to St. John, ‘And ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.’ 

“It is not the function of the newspaper to decide what news is good 
and what is bad, to publish the one and withhold the other, to attempt in 
effect to superimpose its own or any other system of ethics on its readers. 

“Its sole function is to inform, to give the reader the raw materials of 
life from which he may fashion his own system of ethics and resolve, as 
best he can, the basic issues of the society in which he lives. 

“This is the philosophy, simple to state yet hard to practice, that must 
be followed by the custodians of America’s free press. .. . 


“We are penetrating the boundaries of space, but we have not yet over- 
come our greatest barrier, the boundaries of the human mind and spirit. 
For this there is but one way to travel, and that is the highway of truth, 
along which our newspapers must continue to serve as the principal means 
of transport.’—DaviD TENNANT BRYAN, Publisher, Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch and News Leader, at American Newspaper Publishers Association 
1959 Convention in New York. 
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Australia's System of Cadet 


Training for Journalists 
BY W. 


SPRAGUE HOLDEN* 


Australia, a British Commonwealth nation of 10,000,000 popu- 
lation, is an increasingly important outpost of Western civiliza- 
tion in the Far East. Examined here is a perhaps unique half- 
century-old phase of Australian newspaper operation that bears 
upon education for journalism. 





(4 AUSTRALIAN AND U. S. JOURNALISM 
have much in common, but among the 
most notable divergences are methods 
of preparing young men and women 
for careers in journalism. Australia’s 
system of cadet training is not only 
peculiarly Australian but is unique in 
many of its phases. 

Moreover, it may be the best in the 
world of its kind; and its kind is four 
years of practical training in the me- 
chanics of journalism, with exposure 
under skilled supervision to almost 
every kind of news situation ever likely 
to confront a reporter. In this area, it 
does as a matter of course what no 
American journalism school would at- 
tempt to do with comparable thorough- 
ness. Most of the procedure is pre- 
scribed by the Commonwealth Con- 
ciliation Court Awards' that govern 
newspaper employer-employee relations 


*The author is chairman of the Department of 
Journalism, Wayne State University. During 
1956-57, he spent 13 months in Australia making 
a comparative study of Australian and U. S. 
metropolitan newspapers under a Fulbright grant. 
This article is taken from one chapter of a book- 
length report. 

* Practically all gainfully-employed persons in 
Australia work under such Awards, made by ei- 
ther State or Federal Courts set up to prevent 
or settle labor disputes or to sanction agreements 
made without recourse to litigation. State Courts 
hold jurisdiction in intra-state businesses and in- 
dustries. Because newspapering is inter-state in 
nature, the Commonwealth Conciliation and Ar- 


throughout Australia, and which are 
comparable to American Newspaper 
Guild-management contracts. 

Against such judgment must be bal- 
anced a less happy conclusion. The 
cadet system trains young journalists, 
but fails to educate them. It does an 
excellent job mechanically. But despite 
certain acknowledgements, implicit and 
explicit in the Journalists’ Awards, 
about the value of higher education, 


bitration Act applies. If agreement can not be 
reached in negotiations, Logs of Claims are filed 
with the Commonwealth Court by employers and 
by the Australian Journalists Association. Hear- 
ings are held by a Federal Conciliation Commis- 
sioner, whose subsequent decisions, known as the 
Journalists Award, are binding. The life of an 
Award varies. Since A.J.A.’s founding in 1910, 
Court Awards have been handed down in 1917, 
1927, 1954-55. Agreements were voluntary in 
1911, 1912, 1920, 1929, 1934, 1938, 1945 and 
1950. At this writing, hearings in an A.J.A.-em- 
ployer dispute in the Sydney metropolitan daily 
field are in progress. The A.J.A. and the propri- 
etors of the metropolitan newspapers in the five 
other capital cities reached an agreement in July 
1958 which the Conciliation Court made official. 
“Metropolitan” here means capital city. Five of 
Australia’s 14 metropolitan dailies are “broad- 
sheets” or standard size papers (starred below); 
the other nine are tabloids: SYDNEY, New 
South Wales—The Sydney Morning Herald,* The 
Daily Telegraph (p.m.); MELBOURNE, Victoria 
—The Age,* The Sun News Pictorial (a.m.); 
The Herald* (p.m.); BRISBANE, Queensland— 
The Courier Mail* (a.m.); The Telegraph 
(p.m.); ADELAIDE, South Australia—The Ad- 
vertiser* (a.m.), The News (p.m.); PERTH, 
Western Australia—The West Australian (a.m.); 
The Daily News (p.m.); HOBART, Tasmania— 
The Mercury (a.m.). Besides the metropolitans, 
there are 40 small dailies in Australia. 
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the system does not do enough to edu- 
cate young minds for the responsibili- 
ties of reporting, explaining and inter- 
preting the news; and of helping con- 
structively to shape the life of an in- 
creasingly complex world. 

In their attitude toward university 
training, Australian editorial depart- 
ments, with certain exceptions, com- 
pare with American city rooms of half 
a century ago, when editors held col- 
lege graduates in scorn; and the man 
with an A. B. degree guarded his secret 
zealously, as if it were a loathsome dis- 
ease or a sordid chapter from his past. 

“The cadetship system,” says one 
Australian editor, “is an excellent 
means of getting first-rate police re- 
porters. But I am concerned about its 
failure to go beyond that.” 

Beginning With A. J. A. 


The first (1911) agreement ever 
made between newspaper proprietors 
and the then one-year-old Australian 
Journalists’ Association (ever since 


then bargaining agent for nearly all 


non-executive editorial employees in 
the country) contained provisions for 
cadets. It declared that their weekly 
stipend would be £1/10 the first year 
of service, £2 the second year and 
£ 2/10 the third year. 

There was early recognition by the 
A.J.A. of the importance of education 
for journalism. The late Arthur Nor- 
man Smith, General President in 1911 
(in whose honor the annual Arthur 
Norman Smith Lectureship in Journal- 
ism is held at the University of Mel- 
bourne), recalled in the 21st birthday 
issue of the A.J.A.’s The Journalist, on 
April 24, 1931: 

One of the most pleasant phases of 
the work was that connected with the 
education of journalists. Special efforts 
have been made in most States, West- 
ern Australia leading the way in a com- 
mendable manner. The Federal Execu- 
tive (the A.J.A.’s chief administrative 
body) has always aided anything of the 
kind, and it drew up a scheme that was 
widely adopted. Most of the Universi- 
ties have made provision for the issue 
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of a Diploma of Journalism, an impri- 

matur that should be widely sought. 

President Smith’s hopes were not 
realized, for the A.J.A.’s scheme did 
not prosper generally. 

Sydney University and University of 
Western Australia set up curricula in 
journalism with a special diploma, but 
dropped them after a few years. By 
the mid-1950’s only the Universities of 
Queensland and Melbourne, of Aus- 
tralia’s 10 institutions of higher learn- 
ing, Offered a Diploma in Journalism 
course. Moreover, the Diploma in Jour- 
nalism—which equates to about three- 
quarters of a Bachelor of Arts degree 
—has had comparatively few starters 
among each year’s new crop of cadet 
journalists, and fewer finishers. 

This academic deficiency is the worst 
that can be said of the cadet system. 
Since 1911, it has been improved and 
strengthened and has become an inte- 
gral part of Australian journalism. The 
pity is that devotion shown to training 
does not everywhere extend to higher 
education. 

Cadet Provisions in Awards 

Journalism Awards begin with the 
basic Metropolitan Dailies Award and 
continue through those for the provin- 
cial press, magazines, radio-television 
and other divisions. Each Award fol- 
lows a basic formula in defining the 
rights, duties and other phases of cadet 
training. A summary of the provisions 
about cadets in a typical Metropolitan 
Dailies Award will illustrate: 

A cadet is defined as an employee 
“constantly or regularly in training for 
journalism,” or one who does the work 
of such an employee and who has not 
been engaged therein for four years. 

The ratio of employees on metro- 
politan dailies shall be one cadet to 
every six graded journalists.2 This 


? All editorial employees covered by an Award 
are graded according to ability and experience. 
There are five grades—D, C, B, A and Special 
A. Grades determine minimum pay rates, D be- 
ing the lowest and Special A the highest. The 
majority of jobs are graded in the three highest 
categories. Editorial executives determine to 
what grade each employee is assigned. 
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TABLE | 
Cadet Pay Scale on Metropolitan Dailies 








A.M.’sGradeD Cadet Cadet Cadet Cadet 

Weekly Pay 1 yr. 2 yrs. 3 yrs. 4 yrs. 
co de ternaes £21/10/0 10/15/0 12/18/0 16/2/6 18/5/6* 
Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth £21/2/0 10/11/0 12/13/0 15/16/6 17/18/6 
0 ee ee ee £20/14/0 10/7/0 12/8/6 15/10/6 17/12/0 


*The Australian pound is about equivalent to $2.25. Thus, in Melbourne, a fourth-year cadet would 
earn about the equivalent of $41.12. But the purchasing power of a pound in Australia is greater than 
that of the commensurate dollars in the U. S.; ergo, Australian real wages are better than they seem. 








varies in non-Metropolitan Awards. 
Part of the A.J.A.’s purpose, of course, 
is to prevent the employment of cadets, 
at low rates of pay, to do the work of 
graded journalists. 


Cadets usually work in the lew of 
publication. 


Minimum wages for cadets are based 
on percentages of the D Grade morn- 
ing newspaper pay scale of the capital 
city, under this formula: 


Pt FORT 2. cc ksvcees 37%2% 
MOCO YORE ons vvase ccs 53% 
TRE FORE os cc sccccces 672% 
POU FORE os vacewvsens 85% 


In Sydney and Melbourne, the two 
largest cities, pay rates are highest. In 
Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth a slightly 
lower scale is in force. That in Hobart, 
the smallest capital city, is somewhat 
lower still. In the July 1958 Metro- 
politan Dailies’ Award, cadet pay scales 
(which had not been benefited much 
by the 1954-55 Award) were increased 
as much as £3/17/6 (about $8.68) a 
week. Except for Sydney wages, still in 
litigation, the Méetropolitan Dailies’ 
cadet pay scale is shown in Table 1. 

Cadetships usually are not longer 
than four years. Severance-of-employ- 
ment pay arrangements are prescribed. 


Cadets are to be “fully and thor- 
oughly taught and instructed by the 
employer” in various phases of jour- 
nalism. This shall include continuous 
study “in practical journalism” under 
responsible instruction. Cadets shall ac- 


quire “full knowledge of the handling 
of news.” 

Cadets must learn shorthand and 
typing. They shall attend lectures on 
subjects important to the practice of 
journalism. They shall be shifted from 
one type of work to another within 
their special fields. They “shall accom- 
pany classified graded journalists on as- 
signments to receive practical instruc- 
tion.” 

Cadets shall be permitted four hours 
off each week to attend classes in short- 
hand, typewriting, or other instruction 
within the office; or to attend university 
or other approved classes. University 
fees shall be paid by the employer. 

Cadets shall be given two weeks’ no- 
tice of termination of services. After 
the first 48 weeks of service, they shall 
be given four consecutive weeks’ an- 
nual holiday at full pay. They are en- 
titled to the same sick and other bene- 
fits as journalists. 

Awards designate three categories of 
cadets: journalist, artist and photog- 
rapher. Each receives appropriate spe- 
cialized training. 

Recruitment and Training 


With some variations, recruitment 
and training methods do not differ 
greatly among metropolitan newspaper 
offices. 

Cadets are drawn from university 
freshman classes; from boys and girls 
who have passed the “Leaving” exami- 
nation and have been awarded their 
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“Leaving Certificates” (which approxi- 
mate U. S. high school diplomas); 
and from employees working as copy 
boys or copy girls or in other junior 
capacities. 

The Australian boy or girl attends 
school from about ages 5 to 12 in the 
primary grades; from about 12 to 15 
in the intermediate. Two years more 
to Leaving Certificate brings the youth 
to about age 17. If he wishes to attend 
a university, he goes to school another 
year for matriculation. 

The pattern is to start the journalist 
candidate on his cadetship upon receipt 
of the Leaving Certificate. The month 
of decision is January, end of the 
school year which began the previous 
March. 


There is anxiety among the young- 
sters as to whether, or with what dis- 
tinction, they passed. Among business 
and professional men and scouts for 
young talent there is competition for 
the brightest prospects as trainees. 
Many personnel managers for news- 
paper companies say they feel that if 
the youngsters are not induced to try 
journalism at thet moment they are 
lost to the profession for good. 


First recruitment step is a written ap- 
plication. Applicants must have passed 


English at the Leaving Certificate 
standard. Each candidate is interviewed 
by the newspaper’s Cadet Counsellor— 
all metropolitan dailies surveyed had 
one (or more) full-time or part-time 
counsellor. Material about journalistic 
careers is distributed. Each candidate 
is interviewed by a staff committee 
which afterwards evaluates skill, per- 
sonality, education and general back- 
ground. Written tests are given for gen- 
eral knowledge, news sense and writing 
ability. 

Lectures are regularly held on the 
premises and cover a variety of sub- 
jects. Guided tours of the newspaper 
plant are frequent. Cadets are periodic- 
ally examined by oral and written tests. 

During a recent year, tours and lec- 
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tures in one office averaged about three 
a month and covered a wide range: 

Tours of the composing room, ad- 
vertising department, mechanical de- 
partments; rights and wrongs of report- 
ing; newspaper style; current affairs; 
sharpening copy; what gets into the 
paper; reading for journalists; history 
of British and Australian journalism 
(seven lectures); how to interview; how 
to summarize news; news quizzes; word 
usage; mechanics of grammar, layout 
and makeup. 

In another office lectures were di- 
vided into two categories: 

The first included magazine prob- 
lems, pictorial journalism, picture lay- 
out, reportorial observation, radio and 
television news techniques, interviews 
and interviewing, news quizzes and 
news story exercises (writing of leads, 
story organization), sub editing (copy- 
reading), court reporting, writing spe- 
cial articles. 

The second group was mainly com- 
posed of background talks by staff 
members or others. Subjects included 
Indo-China; Burma; Thailand; Indo- 
nesia; the Colombo Plan; the Bandung 
Conference of Asian-African Powers 
(talks by press attachés from India, 
Pakistan and Indonesia); Formosa; the 
Japanese conquest of Malaya; the East 
Indies, Japan and the Far East. Other 
lectures dealt with state politics, Com- 
munists in the Labour movement, and 
how to use reference books. 

The cadet counsellor keeps an in- 
dividual file for each cadet. A typical 
file contains interview reports, school 
records, comments by editors, rounds- 
men (beat reporters) and other staf- 
fers; the cadet’s edited copy and clips 
of his published stories. 

The cadet counsellor, chief of staff 
(boss of the reporters) and senior re- 
porters criticize and discuss the cadet’s 
work. All three categories of cadets— 
journalist, artist and photographer—re- 
port regularly to the counsellor, al- 
though technical instruction for the 
latter two groups is the responsibility 
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of the art and photography depart- 
ments. The counsellor is confidant as 
well as instructor. 

Classes, Lectures and Exercises 

All metropolitan papers regard their 
cadet programs with extreme serious- 
ness. Great care is exercised in select- 
ing worthy cadet candidates, for cap- 
able young men and women who will 
stay in the profession are wanted. 

The final choice is usually made by 
a board composed of senior editors 
and executives. Since even the largest 
metropolitan papers take on only a 
small number of cadets each year, de- 
cisions are of considerable moment to 
the company as well as to the indi- 
viduals chosen. It is noteworthy that 
there are few failures or drop-outs 
among the chosen few. 

Attendance at shorthand and typing 
classes is compulsory. Classes are held 
regularly during the week. In short- 
hand a speed of 120 words a minute 
is the goal. 

Classes conducted by newspapers for 
their own cadets took present form af- 
ter World War II. Attempts had been 
made to get the proprietors to agree 
on a uniform cadet training program 
which would spell out the precise 
meaning of the “thorough” instruction 
specified in the Award. 

Staff shortages were one reason for 
their failure. Another was that pro- 
posals favored the big papers and fell 
hard upon the small ones. There was 
no accord on standards. Thereafter, 
each company went ahead with its own 
training program. 

The best of them are excellent. Lec- 
tures are cogent and authoritative. 
Care is taken with criticism of exer- 
cises and with actual assignments. 
Fundamentals of clear writing, organ- 
ization, grammar, spelling and usage 
are stressed. Developing skills and 
knowledge are tested frequently. Much 
time is spent in personal consultation. 
On-the-Job Training 

The duties to which a cadet is as- 
signed proceed from the easy to the 
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difficult. A typical four-year cadet 
work pattern goes something like this: 

First year: Weather reports, market 
quotations, traffic courts, inquests, re- 
writing of news from country corre- 
spondents, minor meetings. 

Second year: Police courts, meetings 
of various societies, municipal and vil- 
lage councils, minor general assign- 
ments. 

Third year: Weekend police day 
rounds (beats: males only), courts, a 
selection of other rounds, assistance to 
pictorial department, sports, women’s 
departments, shipboard interviews. 

Fourth year: General reporting, in- 
cluding Parliament and Government 
rounds, consistent with the cadets’ 
over-all progress. 

There are many variations, of course, 
in the general pattern. 

On the big dailies, cadets get style 
books, head-type books, guide books, 
and manuals of information. They edit 
house organs. 

Cadets are not always started on the 
daily paper of a publishing firm. Of 
one company’s 18 cadets, 16 were with 
the daily—11 on general news, five 
with the women’s department—and 
two were with the firm’s farm weekly. 

A cadet may do his paper little good 
the first year. As one editor put it, 
“He’s too green and frightened.” But 
now and then one will blossom in as 
brief a time as six months. In some 
shops, cadets are allowed one year off 
their cadetships for every year of uni- 
versity attendance. 

Cadets are eligible for certain annual 
awards. Notable among these is the 
Montague Grover Memorial Prize com- 
petition, sponsored by the A.J.A., and 
named for an editor who helped bring 
Northcliffe-type journalism to Aus- 
tralia. In October 1957, similar com- 
petitions were set up for cadet photog- 
raphers and cadet artists by the A.J.A. 
Diploma in Journalism 

In Australia, a Bachelor of Arts 
(Ordinary) Degree, requires three 
years at full-time study; the Degree 
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with Honours requires four years. For 
the Ordinary Degree, a total of 10 
credits must be earned: one each in 
English and a foreign language; six in 
two major studies of three years each 
—history, economics, political science 
or other; and two in electives—political 
science, history, psychology, physiology 
or other. 

The Diploma in Journalism may be 
earned in two years at full-time, for a 
total of six credits, plus completion 
of prescribed journalistic studies and 
other essentials. As noted earlier, only 
two Australian universities offer this 
curriculum. 

At the University of Melbourne, the 
Diploma in Journalism is administered 
by the Board of Studies in Journalism, 
whose chairman is the Professor of 
Political Science. The course may be 
summarized thus: 

A candidate must have matriculated, 
or be a cadet on a daily newspaper 
staff, or have had at least three years’ 
newspaper experience. 

First year subjects are English, either 
a study of literature or of writing 
forms; Political Science, a study of the 
nature of political institutions, consti- 
tutional problems and related matters; 
Economics, a study of economic theory, 
economic organization and the eco- 
nomic structure of certain industries; 
Journalism A, a study of newspaper 
organization, production and manage- 
ment, newspaper ethics and practical 
aspects of journalism. 

Second year subjects are one each 
from two groups: (1) British, Modern 
or Economic History, or International 
Relations; (2) Elementary Jurispru- 
dence and Constitutional Law or Aus- 
tralian History, or a continuation of 
English, or Fine Arts, or History and 
Methods of Science, or other approved 
elective. 

Journalism B, taken the second year, 
was formerly called Law Affecting 
Journalism. It includes 13 lectures on 
the history of law and laws concerned 
with journalism; freedom of speech 
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and press; licensing; postal regulations; 
censorship; slander and libel; sedition, 
blasphemy, obscenity; right of privacy; 
contempt laws; electoral law; practical 
law for the journalist; rights of the 
press. 

At the University of Queensland (in 
Brisbane) the requirements and pro- 
cedures for the Diploma in Journalism 
are much the same. English, history 
and economics are prescribed subjects, 
the candidate having certain elective 
privileges. He takes Journalism A the 
first year and Journalism B the second; 
the ground covered is substantially the 
same as at Melbourne. 

The Queensland course may be 
taken on a correspondence basis. Dur- 
ing the year (1956-57) of this survey, 
35 persons were enrolled, ten of them 
as correspondence students. A seven- 
man Journalism Advisory Committee 
oversees the journalism curriculum. 

The University of Western Aus- 
tralia’s two-year course in technical 
journalism was offered from 1931 until 
World War II, of which it was a 
casualty. Sydney University’s Diploma 
course was also short-lived. 

Recent signs suggest, however, that 
change may be in store for cadet edu- 
cation. Australian journalists traveling 
in the U. S. visit schools of journal- 
ism. Fulbright, State Department and 
Smith-Mundt fellowship programs in- 
clude Australian journalists, who are 
also eligible for certain educational 
programs in Great Britain. John Ben- 
netts, Canberra (national capital) cor- 
respondent for the News, of Adelaide, 
South Australia, spent the school year 
1957-58 teaching journalism at Michi- 
gan State University. U. S. newsmen 
traveling in Australia find there in- 
creasing interest in education for jour- 
nalism. 





More to the point, News Ltd., parent 
company of the Adelaide News, re- 
cently announced a new program of 
potential significance. It goes beyond 
the Metropolitan Dailies Award’s obli- 
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gation to pay for tuition, fees and 
books of interested cadets. 

Rohan D. Rivett, editor-in-chief of 
News Ltd., writes of the program, now 
in effect: 

We are not restricting it to cadets. 
The scheme is open to all junior mem- 
bers of the staff. We are prepared to 
pay all University fees for any pro- 
posed course over a period of four, five 
or six years at Adelaide University. So 
far, nine members of the staff will be 
beginning their university studies this 
March (1959) but the number may 
grow rapidly. We are ready to spend up 
to £1,000 ($2,250) a year on the 
project. 

If News Ltd.’s program should be 
adopted generally, Australian journal- 
ism will have taken a long step on the 
road to adequate higher education for 
journalists. However, much must be 
done before Australia is vigorously 
part of the world-wide trend toward 
university programs noted in Unesco’s 
recent volume, The Training of Jour- 
nalists. 

An examination of that work, with 
its summaries of education for jour- 
nalism in more than two-score coun- 
tries, illuminates the unique quality of 
Australia’s four-year cadetships. It is 
apparent that no other nation has a 
program of practical training as long 
and detailed, as closely integrated with 
the press, as carefully supervised by 
journalists and proprietors, as well-but- 
tressed by the law, or as widely ac- 
cepted by members of the newspaper 
profession. Australian academic prepa- 
ration may leave something to be de- 
sired, but the practical training of 
cadets is as effective as it is indigenous. 

Little, if any, part of the cadet sys- 
tem originated in England; and this is 
significant in a land where so much 
derives from the mother country. Cer- 
tain phases correspond with the work 
of the English National Council for 
the Training of Journalists, but dates 
tell which came first. The cadet system 
began with the A.J.A.’s first Award 
nearly half a century ago; the Council 
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began in 1952. Such earlier English 
training schemes as the Kemsley Edi- 
torial Plan (1947-52) and that of 
Westminster Press Provincial News- 
papers Ltd. (begun in 1951) were 
merged or became associated with the 
Council, and were its antecedents. 

The University of London offered a 
Diploma Course in Journalism from 
1919 to 1939, but it was not revived 
after World War II. Other programs of 
limited or special nature have been 
launched, and some have survived; but 
the National Council for the Training 
of Journalists today is the principal 
British training scheme, and is the only 
one that is nationally accepted. 

The Council, as described by its ex- 
ecutive officer in the Unesco work, is 
composed of newspaper groups and 
educators. Its program of educating 
junior (and some senior) journalists is 
associated with the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. In contrast, the Australian cadet 
system is only one phase of a larger 
arrangement in which proprietors and 
journalists—and judges when needed— 
participate for the common welfare of 
Australian journalism. 

In England, a six months’ probation 
precedes a three-year indenture to a 
particular employer, and a junior re- 
mains a junior until he is 24 years old. 
In Australia, there is no probation 
period, as such, and no indenture at 
all; although most cadets stay with one 
paper and are graduated to journalist 
status at the end of their four years’ 
training. 

In England, the junior’s academic 
work is taken in one of Britain’s 500 
“Institutions of Further Learning,” 
which are quite distinct from the uni- 
versities. Juniors are examined by 15 
regional examining bodies and final as- 
sessment of ability is made by editors 
and senior journalists. In Australia, the 
cadet’s attendance at lectures and ex- 
aminations is the province of the em- 
ploying newspaper, and assessments are 
made by its editorial executives: or, if 
the cadet is a candidate for the Di- 
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ploma in Journalism, he takes the usual 
examinations under university auspices. 

The English Council is financed by 
contributions from editorial associ- 
ations, by examination fees and sales 
of publications. In Australia, training, 
education and related costs are largely 
borne by the cadet’s employer, under 
the Award’s terms. In England, the 
Council sets up and polices standards. 
In Australia, the Federal Arbitration 
Court enforces Award provisions. The 
Council issues Certificates of Training 
to juniors who have completed require- 
ments, and such certificates are pre- 
requisites for Diploma in Journalism 
candidates. No certificates are issued in 
Australia; the cadet simply becomes a 
journalist; and he usually does his Di- 
ploma in Journalism work during his 
cadetship. 

These are the chief differences. Simi- 
larities are numerous. Each program 
supervises practical training in much 
the same way, with time off allowed 
each week for lectures and academic 
study. Candidates are screened, tested 
and chosen by comparable methods. 
They commence training at about the 
same age. Office lectures and general 
education requirements are similar. So 
are shorthand and typing speed mini- 
mums. Provisions for training of young 
photographers are alike. In Australia, 
cadetship service is compulsory; in 
England, junior training is not, but 
newspaper aspirants who are not in 
the Council’s program are increasingly 
the exceptions. 

Excellences and Deficiencies 

The excellences of Australian cadet 
training are many. So, alas, are its 
weaknesses. U. S. journalism could 
benefit from many Australian practices. 
But U. S. journalism education has 
perhaps more to offer Australian jour- 
nalism. 

Among Australian editors are con- 
cepts about higher education which are 
puzzling to an American visitor. Near- 
ly all consider a university degree to 
be desirable journalistic equipment. 
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But they can not see how it may be 
installed without wrecking the cadet 
system. 

“After four years as a cadet,” they 
say in effect, “a lad is about 21; three 
or four more years at a university and 
he is in his mid-twenties. We can’t af- 
ford to give him four years of cadet 
training and then wait for him to get 
an A. B.—or even a Dip. J., for that 
matter.” 

This concept is all or nothing—the 
present cadet program vs. a university 
degree program. Yet there is a rather 
obvious alternative: a blend of the two. 

A readjustment might revise or cur- 
tail certain phases of present cadet 
programs, transfer others to the uni- 
versity campus, provide more time and 
encouragement for university work. 

A change of attitude is a basic re- 
quirement. Too much agreement is lip- 
service. There is little climate of ac- 
ceptance as to the importance of aca- 
demic studies, as there is in the U. S. 

One of the first questions young U. 
S. job-seekers are asked, “Where did 
you go to college?” is seldom heard in 
Australia. University education for 
journalists is not taken for granted. 
Few proprietors and editors preach its 
value. Not enough of them have been 
to college themselves. 

The Australian cadet on a metro- 
politan daily lives and works within a 
short tram ride of the State University. 
But the four hours off work his Award 
gives him for classes each week are 
filled with shorthand and typewriting 
lessons, office lectures, examinations 
and consultations. There is not much 
time left for university attendance. 


Even the free tuition and books pro- 
vided by the Award and paid for by 
his employer are not an irresistible in- 
ducement. Peaks of work at the office, 
unexpected assignments, the desire to 
hold the good will of his editors, and 
the fear that they regard his university 
classes as highly unimportant, may 
break both the university routine and 
the cadet’s will to continue. The fall- 
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out rate at the university is high among 
cadets who start; and not enough start. 

The crux of the matter lies with a 
question, “Why is a college degree so 
important to the journalist?” In a com- 
parative study, the reasons may merit 
a summary. 

The city or town hall roundsman 
who knows the history, theory and 
practice of government in his own 
municipality is a better reporter of 
budgets, taxes, special services, capital 
expenditures, finance and other rele- 
vant problems than the roundsman 
who does not. The best place to ac- 
quire such knowledge is in a univer- 
sity. 

The reporter who investigates and 
reports slum conditions, community 
health, crime, traffic congestion and 
other metropolitan problems will do a 
better job if he has studied sociology 
and psychology. The labour roundsman 
who does not know the labour move- 
ment’s history, its economics, its cur- 
rent status and function will be a less 
able reporter than his colleague who 
does. The science reporter who has not 
acquainted himself with the sciences 
may be even worse than useless. 


In at least one field, Australian jour- 
nalists need at least as much academic 
background as Americans. Because of 
Australia’s isolation from the rest of 
Western society, of which she is such 
an important unit, Australian journal- 
ists should have solid grounding in 
Pacific area history. They should be 
close students of the politics, customs, 
aspirations and problems of the peoples 
of Southeast Asia and the Orient. They 
should know the ethnology of their 
part of the world; the economics of 
power politics; the history and dy- 
namics of Communism, including its 
Oriental mutations; nationalism and 
motivations of neighboring peoples. 
The list is long and everything on it 
is important. 

It is perhaps more important for 
Australian journalists to know all these 
things than it is for almost any other 
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Australian group. The journalist re- 
ports, explains, analyzes and interprets, 
and no phase of the news budget is 
more important to Australia than that 
which comes from overseas. Australian 
newspapers need writers and editors 
who understand the cable news in all 
its meanings. 

There ought to be diligent prepa- 
ration for the day when the cadet will 
be next in line for sub-editing, picture 
editing, editorial writing, news analysis, 
policy determination and other creative 
responsibilities. There ought to be a 
passion for learning, for the habit of 
study, for higher education. There is 
passion for shorthand, for typing, for 
covering a round competently. But 
little for these other matters. 

In too many Australian editorial 
sancta a brace of fetishes is worshipped 
to the continuing hurt of the Australian 
newspaper press: the fetish of cadet 
training in mechanics, with a special 
obeisance to shorthand; the fetish of 
the self-made reporter who began his 
cadetship at 17 and is content to re- 
main forever manacled by his Leaving 
Certificate. 

The Australian universities are foun- 
tainheads of the kinds of knowledge 
and wisdom which Australian journal- 
ism must have. Yet the universities are 
being used to this purpose scarcely. 

There are many university-trained 
minds among the journalists of Aus- 
tralia, who are reporting and writing 
brilliantly. But there should be hun- 
dreds instead of scores. Australia is ill- 
served as long as present indifference 
and opposition to university training 
persist in the newspaper world. 

A friendly American observer is 
constrained to conclude that all this 
should not be regarded as a matter of 
choice by proprietors, editors, the Aus- 
tralian Journalists’ Association, and 
others immediately concerned. 

It ought to be considered a matter 
of commanding necessity. 

Shorthand is not more important 
than national survival. 
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The Comparative Approach: 
Key to More Effective Writing 


BY ALBION ROSS* 


The study of journalistic practices in other countries and cul- 
tures not only makes clearer the context in which we write; it 
also helps to reveal better ways of handling complicated sub- 
ject matter. The author, a long-time foreign correspondent, ad- 
vocates use of the comparative method to raise standards. 





Yj COMPARATIVE JOURNALISM CAN 
contribute to bringing American jour- 
nalism out of its twilight zone of being 
somewhat more than a trade but not 
fully a profession. The purpose of this 
paper is to explore the place of com- 
parative journalism in advancing this 
transition. 

The term “comparative journalism” 
is used here to refer particularly to the 
comparative study of journalistic prac- 
tices and the journalistic product as 
found in different countries and cul- 
tures of the world. In other words, the 
author is concerned with journalistic 
communication as a creative art, and 
one which can be developed through 
teaching and study. 

Certainly, there is a place also for 


*Albion Ross was a correspondent for the New 
York Times for 14 years, beginning in 1933, fol- 
lowing earlier experience in Berlin as assistant to 
the late H. R. Knickerbocker. His assignments 
placed him for considerable periods in Germany, 
Central Europe, Africa, and the Middle East, 
continuing until 1957. His Times service was in- 
terrupted during part of World War II, when he 
acted as foreign editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. In an autobiography, Journey of an 
American (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1957), 
he recounts much of his activities through all 
those years. Since 1957 he has been in Baghdad, 
as adviser to the Iraq Development Board and 
Ministy, and is now in Cambodia with the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, concerned 
with the U. S. “Point Four Program” in south- 
east Asia. 


the study of the structure of the press 
in the organizational, economic and 
sociological sense, and for quantitative 
analysis. But these are not of primary 
concern in the basic professional edu- 
cation of the writing journalist. 


Journalism is a varied art. One of 
the most difficult of all arts is to give 
both interest and accuracy to the 
mixed gray tones of human affairs. 
Yet the journalist cannot choose. He 
must deal constantly with events as 
they occur. He does not have the lee- 
way of the literary man. Unless he has 
the exceptional facility of dealing hon- 
estly and skilfully with such material, 
he may not be read. 


To paraphrase Walter Duranty, most 
journalistic inaccuracy is the result of 
an inability to write well enough to 
make the truth interesting. What ap- 
plies to writing applies equally to 
editing. 

A major curse of American journal- 
ism is the standard news story formula, 
one of the most dangerous ever in- 
vented. It is hard to avoid distortion 
or exaggeration in using such a form- 
ula. Facts are commonly thrown out 
of context and out of proportion. The 
news page offering standard stories 
written by the standard formula and 
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dressed in standard news headlines is 
a competition in salesmanship. It is a 
dog race in pursuit of the mechanical 
rabbit—the reader’s attention. 

Everyone who has written standard 
formula news stories knows how spe- 
cialized a product a news story is. It 
is a thing created for news page com- 
petition. Send it from the other side of 
the world or merely send it up with the 
copy boy to the desk, you calculate its 
chances under the rigid rules of that 
competition. The context of the story is 
dictated largely by the necessities of the 
news page dog race. 

The central problem of honest jour- 
nalism is how to be interesting and 
also solve the space problem without 
distortion. It is also the problem of the 
editor dealing with presentation as a 
whole. If his formulas are at the trade 
school level, he is liable to be guilty 
of distortion and exaggeration. The ab- 
surdity of the predicament is that most 
American publishers and editors are 
peculiarly and sincerely devoted to the 
triple ideals of accuracy, impartiality 
and completeness. 

It has long been the conviction of 
this writer that the way to a more ac- 
curate and adequate journalism is the 
use of greater variety in presentation. 
In this, he believes, resides the oppor- 
tunity for the specialist in comparative 
journalism. 


¥> NO ARTIST BECOMES AN ARTIST 
solely by studying method or formula. 
He works his way into the infrastruc- 
ture of his art in painstaking detail. 
The problem of the journalist is even 
more difficult, in part because of the 
limitations imposed by the great variety 
of data and themes he must deal with. 
Each demands its own presentation. 
Few artists develop broad and full 
artistic capacity by studying the work 
of one school or nation. The journalist 
should be aware of every approach to 
a subject ever employed by a compe- 
tent master of his trade, anywhere. 
For example, take the carbons of 
dispatches sent by an_ international 
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bevy of correspondents from a fairly 
important press conference in a major 
capital. 

Much less variation is found in the 
essential basic quotations reported than 
might be expected. There is, however, 
a world of variety in approaches. One 
approach may be biographical; another 
may take the form of an essay pro- 
ceeding from the situation at the time 
the conference was held; another may 
wrap up the whole affair in the decor, 
the place and the atmosphere. Histori- 
cal analogy has often been a European 
favorite. 


How often the American correspond- 
ent abroad who has done his stint in 
a routine manner realizes he has been 
merely the instrument of banal propa- 
ganda. And yet, written as some non- 
Americans wrote it, the story may have 
been well worth telling. 

An event occurs which, under cer- 
tain circumstances, may be indicative 
of major monetary developments. The 
value of money is a humanly poignant 
and politically and socially highly im- 
portant matter. The event was not a 
great event, but it may be illustrative 
of something that is certainly going to 
happen in the future or of a trend that 
may be halted for reasons that are also 
part of the actual situation. 


You can make it a routine item and, 
if it gets printed, no one but the 
bankers will understand. Write a long 
piece with the simple fact as lead and 
it will get cut to the short item or 
spiked. 

You can concoct a strong lead and 
cry alarm. That one may make the 
front page but the bankers will regard 
you as just another hack, for the re- 
port must be distorted to be put into 
the standard news formula and “sold 
to the desk.” 


Probably the Neue Ziircher Zeitung 
would publish only a brief paragraph 
or two of “news.” But it also would 
publish a front-page essay on the mon- 
etary issue involved with the event 
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mentioned as what it is, an illustrative 
incident. 

In an American city one night a 
high executive, who is also a distin- 
guished engineer directing major re- 
search for one of America’s big corpo- 
rations, addressed a small audience of 
scientists. He mentioned, in passing, 
something about the stage of develop- 
ment of intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles. : 

He said the corporation had em- 
ployed a group of social scientists to 
investigate certain aspects of the re- 
sults of the expected full automation 
of industry. He explained why he 
thought full automation must spread 
through almost the entire national pro- 
duction system, linking raw materials 
with the end product in an unbroken 
operation. 

With qualifications and _hesitancies 
he indicated why it seemed likely that 
full automation would eliminate the 
free market. In terms so guarded that 
they could be fully understood only by 
watching his facial expression and ges- 
tures, he suggested this was a pretty 
terrifying outlook. 

Probably few men knew more about 
automation. The occasion was formal 
and the speech had been prepared. The 
reporter for what many _ consider 
America’s best newspaper wrote it up 
as a standard news story. It could not 
be attributed. No hard and fast state- 
ment had been made in specifically 
quotable form, although the speaker 
said it flatly enough in his scientist 
fashion. 


The story under the standard news 
formula was a meaningless hash. It 
was cut to a brief item on what was 
actually a routine reference to inter- 
continental missiles. In the news col- 
umns of that paper there was no way 
to print that story because the version 
that could be attributed lacked “hands 
and feet.” 


Many European newspapers, like the 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung, have a device 
that is a solution to such problems. A 
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reporter aware of that device and 
trained to use it might even twist it 
with sufficient skill for it to take on 
some resemblance to standard Ameri- 
can news presentation. An editor with 
a broader and more varied training 
might have done the trick for him. 

Obviously there are practical limita- 
tions to the variety and breadth of 
repertoire the journalist can acquire 
and use. The more varied his reper- 
toire, however, the nearer the journal- 
ist will come to mastering his difficult 
art, which is the presentation of a well- 
balanced and adequate picture that will 
also get read, and be understood. 


WV? THE KEY TO EFFECTIVE TRAINING 
for writing through the study of com- 
parative journalism lies in the materials. 
These materials—or examples—would 
be sought out by the instructor in the 
work of the best practitioners. He 
would present the greatest possible 
variety of approaches, techniques of 
presentation and solutions of problems. 
The same approach would be used in 
developing editorial skills in choosing 
writing formulas, techniques for head- 
ings, for makeup and illustration. 

The instructor would isolate the es- 
sential information common to all ex- 
amples, or the essentially similar theme. 
He would then examine the variety of 
fashions in which this material, the ac- 
tual subject matter, has been handled. 


He would, for example hunt out 
countries which had experienced a ma- 
jor strike. He would trace down articles 
in the press dealing in each of the 
separate countries with strikes. He 
would seek out the reports on a given 
United Nations session at which a con- 
siderable number of special correspond- 
ents from different countries were pres- 
ent. He would hunt down the feature 
articles, columns and the like written 
for different countries by their own 
journalists on an event such as an 
American election or a British election. 

Child delinquency is not only an 
American problem. The instructor 
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would search out foreign magazine and 
newspaper material on the subject. A 
spectacular law case breaks in France 
with important social implications. The 
instructor would dig out the Latin 
American, continental European and 
North American newspaper or maga- 
zine coverage. A foundation issues in- 
ternationally a report on overpopula- 
tion or a worldwide health problem. 
A noted Spanish author, a controversial 
political and literary figure, dies. The 
police force is a problem everywhere. 
Something like an encyclopedia of com- 
parative journalistic techniques could 
probably be written around the hand- 
ling of the eternal matter of law en- 
forcement and day by day court pro- 
cedure. 


A new major trend in science pro- 
duces an avalanche of words and illus- 
trations. From Gunther down or up 
the life of the Soviet common man has 
been described. The Detroit worker has 
received nearly as much and as inter- 
national attention. The Anglo Saxon 


light feature writer and the continental 
or Latin American feuilletonist are 
birds of the same breed with very dif- 
ferent feathers. Both dote on women— 
professionally speaking. 

Is there more than one way to 
handle the story of budgets—national, 
provincial, education? What are the 
techniques on issues of public versus 
private utilities, conflicts between local 
political personalities? What is it that 
the “grand reportage” specialists in 
Europe put into their product that ac- 
counts for the sense of “being there”? 
It is somewhere in organization of ma- 
terial, word choice, phrase choice and 
the choice of incident. 


Some foreign journalists use a nar- 
rative with suspense approach that 
gives an exceptional degree of unity 
and clarity and succeeds in telling the 
story in substantially less space than an 
American news dispatch requires. 

The instructor would emphasize the 
differences in which the various prac- 
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titioners went about their research and 
reporting. The potential variety in pre- 
sentation is often determined by the 
direction, detail or depth of probing 
done by the reporter in advance of 
writing. Into the journalist’s probing 
enters his analysis of the situation. In 
that analysis and formulation within 
his mind lies the key to how he is go- 
ing to go about saying what he has to 
say. It is the vision within the sculptor’s 
mind before he sets a finger to clay. 

Skilled practitioners constantly ad- 
dress themselves to a definite audience. 
A comparison of the work of success- 
ful American and foreign practitioners 
appealing to their respective audiences 
should be valuable. 

A laboratory would be necessary. 
One approach would be to give the stu- 
dent raw material in the form of notes 
and background materials. The student 
would then work up the material using 
the various approaches and techniques 
of the practitioners whose work has 
been analyzed. 


W> COMPARATIVE JOURNALISM PRE- 
sents a distinct field of study. Its ma- 
terials constitute a crystallization in 
print of the trends and attitudes de- 
veloping within the contemporary mind 
at a given time or place. For journal- 
ism is one of the principal channels 
through which competing forces influ- 
ence and form the contemporary mind. 


Comparative journalism should re- 
veal the nature of the contemporary 
mind in its various states and culture 
patterns, and the social, economic and 
political forces at work. It should be 
studied in the perspective of other dis- 
ciplines—public opinion research, poli- 
tical science, economics, sociology and 
psychology. But it must be studied pri- 
marily from the position of its own 
infrastructure, namely, the concepts 
and approaches of the national or re- 
gional journalism. 

The journalistic community and its 
creative activity is at the center. In the 
journalistic record is contained a mas- 
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sive chronology of events. No more in- 
timate, detailed record of the human 
narrative exists than is presented by 
journalism. But the contribution of the 
creative journalist to that narrative 
centers in interpretation. 


Certain information requires no con- 
text. Stock and produce prices and 
items on routine accidents or police 
blotter details, for example, may re- 
quire none; anyone who reads it sup- 
plies his own context. Beyond such 
simple situations, however, a man can 
seldom tell anyone about anything 
without putting it into context. 


Choice of context is a form of inter- 
pretation. A particular illusion in the 
American newspaper publishing world 
until recent years was that events were 
like canned goods; a good newspaper 
presented something known as “the 
facts,” the “hard facts” or—somewhat 
more naively—‘“the truth.” 


The period also was the heyday of 
the still predominant “dog-chasing-the- 
rabbit-of-headline-surprise” news story 
formula, with a built-in distorted con- 
text. All relevant factors become “back- 
ground” to the glittering momentary 
deity—the particular event. That epoch, 
when the illusion and the formula were 
unquestioned, was the period when a 
bright young man by the name of Luce 
set out from Yale on the road to multi- 
millionaire status. He started a news 
magazine to provide some sort of nar- 
rative, to transform the rag-tag chaos 
of the news pages into a presentation 
that made some degree of sense to the 
reader. 


The news value of any event is en- 
tirely in the context, usually called the 
background. Events derive their news 
value from one of two things: the 
background which the reader provides 
or the background—context—which is 
provided for him in the journalist’s 
presentation. News value is a derivative 
of context. The part has significance 
or interest because of the whole and 
not the whole because of the part. 
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Turn back 30 or more years and leaf 
through newspapers of the 1920s when 
the “hard facts” illusion was at its 
height. There is no difficulty in per- 
ceiving the selective and interpretive 
mind at work. Editor, reporter and 
copyreader, working within their milieu, 
together interpreted the world in terms 
of the predominant and modifying con- 
cepts of the journalistic community 
and they made it plausible and com- 
prehensible for their public. But much 
of all that is implausible today and 
some of it incomprehensible. 


Comparative journalism can make a 
substantial contribution to clarifying 
the actual contemporary or historical 
record as it appears, in terms of opin- 
ion. So much of what appears to the 
journalist and his reader in a given 
milieu as “hard fact” or “truth” will 
be found to be saturated with opinion, 
and in addition to be inseparable from 
its context. 


This context-providing material is 
central to the study of comparative 
journalism. The attitudes into which 
context has been abbreviated are clear- 
ly evident in the organization and pat- 
terns of emphasis of the ordinary news 
report. Recurring words and phrases 
sum up an attitude, often drawing at- 
tention to a concept that is a truism 
to the public. Headlines are saturated 
with attitude and are a shorthand sys- 
tem of abbreviated ideas that have re- 
placed more elaborate contexts. 


The material should, however, be re- 
stricted. Comparative journalism, as a 
discipline rather than a training method, 
should be primarily concerned with 
idea material: outright “situationers” in 
newspapers, editorials or comment, 
features, magazine articles and current 
affairs books. These constitute the more 
direct presentation of concepts at work 
within the journalistic community of a 
cultural area. 


The phenomenon with which the 


comparative journalist is essentially 
concerned, but not alone, is the body 
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of ideas that accumulates from the ac- 
tive and conscious thinking and reac- 
tions of many individuals. Certainly 
people have abbreviated into attitudes 
and truncated concepts the interpreta- 
tions that form their intricate pattern 
of contexts. 


But those attitudes and abbreviated 
ideas do merge with other contexts and 
personal judgments to produce more 
elaborately structured bodies of opin- 
ion. Contradictory bodies of opinion 
concerning a subject may be present. 
These may be extremely significant be- 
cause of their relationship to the 
whole structure of the contemporary 
mind. 


V> THE NECESSITY TO EVALUATE AND 
to view in other than numerical terms 
also requires that the student of com- 
parative journalism should not confine 
his knowledge of the contemporary 
mind to the present. He is concerned 
with the history of ideas even if he 
chooses to direct most of his attention 
on the present. 


Examining the contemporary mind 
of past epochs will build up his capa- 
city to evaluate, which is the task of 
the humanist. The journalist is a hu- 
manist, not a statistician. In examining 
a past epoch he has the assistance of 
hindsight. A humanist is to no small 
degree a man who has acquired the 
capacity to evaluate by employing the 
wisdom of hindsight to study the 
present. 


Read, for example, the idea material 
in the press of the newly liberated 
United States of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. Then 
dig into the idea material in the press 
of recently liberated nations of today. 
It is a useful elementary exercise in 
applying the wisdom of hindsight to 
modern material. 


The student of comparative journal- 
istic methods will be interested, too, in 
publications and materials that do not 
necessarily reach a large readership. 
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The Economist of London deals with 
ideas and viewpoints of greater overall 
significance than does the Daily Ex- 
press. However, no one would ignore 
the results of public opinion research, 
or the significance of circulation fig- 
ures, in seeking to achieve a balanced 
and rounded analysis. 


Where possible, the journalist will 
take into consideration the fact that so 
many people are of this or that opinion. 
But he should not evaluate on that 
basis alone. The stand taken by a given 
journalistic community on a given pub- 
lic issue may be of no great value. It 
is the journalist’s business to know the 
origins of that stand. The picture of 
the contemporary mind looms out of 
the constantly shifting pattern of con- 
texts that in turn constitute the infin- 
itely elaborate process of communica- 
tion in a given time and a given en- 
vironment. 


A journalist must constantly present 
his material in terms of prevailing con- 
texts. He must be understood not only 
readily and easily, but usually by a 
fairly varied public. Every editor, any- 
where in the world, insists on “clarity.” 
To some extent he is talking about the 
mechanics of language, syntax. To a 
larger extent he means getting it into 
terms in which it can be grasped, into 
terms of prevailing public contexts. 
Only when he has that interpretation 
he may then call it “plain truth” or 
“hard fact.” The thing that is plain 
and hard about it is that it has been 
tailored to fit those experiences of the 
reader which alone enable the reader 
to perceive it. 


Journalism is engaged in a constant 
conversation with its vast audience. 
Otherwise it would not be understood. 
The study of comparative journalism 
develops an increasing awareness of 
those factors that give the journalist a 
basis for self-criticism and control. For 
the whole varied, intimate, day-by-day 
record of journalism’s conversation 
with humanity is there in print. 











For More Democratic Teaching 
Methods in Journalism 


BY JACK Z. SISSORS* 





@ THERE IS A PARADOX IN JOURNALISM 
education where some teachers who 
believe and live in a democracy tend 
to use autocratic teaching methods. 
This is not to imply that only teachers 
of journalism use autocratic methods 
because many college, high school and 
elementary school teachers of other 
subjects also teach autocratically. 


However, the paradox becomes par- 
ticularly embarrassing for journalism 
educators because they not only ask 
their students to live democratically, 
but also ask them to defend and up- 
hold democracy in their news writing 
and editorials. Therefore, autocratic 
methods in journalism education seem 
to be inconsistent with the objectives 
of such education. 


It is the purpose of this article to 
examine some of the underlying causes 
for the paradox and to challenge all 
journalism educators to use democratic 
teaching methods. The author makes 
two assumptions in this article: 1) that 
democratic teaching methods are su- 
perior to autocratic methods because 
better quality of learning is possible, 
and 2) that those persons who are 
taught democratically will in turn, tend 
to live more democratically, thus re- 
solving the paradox. 


A leading exponent of democracy in 
education is Dr. Rudolph Dreikurs, 
professor of psychiatry at the Chicago 
Medical College. Dreikurs feels that the 


*The author is an assistant professor in the 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He received his Ph.D. in Education with 
a related field in Journalism. 


inevitable result of teaching autocrati- 
cally is confusion to students as well as 
teachers. He wrote: 


Confusion, due first to the coexistence 
of contradictory perspectives and atti- 
tudes. The autocratically oriented and 
the more democratically inclined clash 
—sometimes openly, sometimes subtly. 
. . . The worst of this confusion is that 
it takes place in our minds and hearts 
also, making us individually confused. 
. . . Each of us has within himself auto- 
cratic and democratic tendencies. 

The traditional autocratic methods of 
raising children are no longer effective, 
which places teachers of today in a dire 
predicament because the traditional 
methods, the only ones they know, no 
longer work, and new ones are not 
known. If new approaches fail, there is 
a return to the old autocratic methods 
in both school and home. This holds 
true for the community at large, for 
the country and for the international 
situation. All people are full of the 
same inner contradictions.1 


If autocratic teaching methods in a 
democracy tend to be confusing, then 
students may be unable to maintain 
proper insights into democracy and 
may be unable to write about democ- 
racy with real understanding. Further- 
more, the use of autocratic teaching 
methods may lead students to feel that 
there are times when autocracy is bet- 
ter than democracy. 


1 Rudolph Dreikurs, The Psychological Ap- 
proach in the Classroom (Evanston, IIll.: mimeo- 
graphed excerpts from an address before the 37th 
Annual Convention of the Chicago Federation of 
Teachers, Chicago, IIl., p. 1). 
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@ IN ORDER TO UNDERSTAND THE 
problem of autocratic teaching meth- 
ods, one must understand the differ- 
ence between relationships in an autoc- 
racy and those in a democracy. In an 
autocracy, the relationships of all in- 
dividuals are those of superiors to in- 
feriors, while in a democracy the rela- 
tionships are those of equals. The su- 
perior-inferior relationship is found in 
an autocratic classroom. Here the 
teacher is the superior person by virtue 
of his training, education and experi- 
ence, and the student is the inferior. 

The teacher becomes a superior by 
virtue of the fact that he decides what 
is important and what is to be learned, 
and he must enforce learning. As Dr. 
Earl C. Kelley, professor of education 
of Wayne University remarked: 

If we decide what is to be learned, 
then it becomes our duty to see to it 
that it is learned. To do this we have to 
invent many devices of coercion. When 
the learner is being coerced by a status 
leader he can hardly be said to be living 
democratically.? 

Of course, not all students need to 
be coerced, but it cannot be assumed 
that because a student responds will- 
ingly to autocratic teaching he is learn- 
ing or will continue to learn. Most stu- 
dents are coerced, in all probability, 
simply by the threat of poor grades. 

As Dr. Kelley suggested, the respon- 
sibility for learning belongs with the 
student, not the teacher. Thus learning 
is a never-ending process instituted by 
the individual which enables a student 
to mature as he learns. However, under 
the autocratic teaching process, all stu- 
dents must start at the same place, 
study the same subject and proceed at 
the rate of the class as a whole. In- 
dividual wishes of students are gener- 
ally ignored. For example, the fact that 
a student has had previous writing ex- 
perience is generally not considered 
when that student is required to take 
a course in reporting. The most fre- 


? Earl C. Kelley, “What Dare We Leave Out?” 
Educational Leadership, Jan. 1954, p. 209. 
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quent rationalization made about re- 
quired courses is that students are made 
to study them “for their own good.” 
The essential difference, then, be- 
tween autocratic and democratic teach- 
ing is that in a democratic atmosphere, 
the relationship of individuals is that 
of equals. This does not mean that the 
student has equal training or experi- 
ence, but it does mean that the student 
and the teacher have mutual respect 
for each other. Here lies the real 
stumbling block for teaching demo- 
cratically. Dreikurs points out that: 
We fail to recognize the quality of 
equality as the basis for democratic liv- 
ing. We are neither aware that we 
should regard each other as equals, nor 
are we trained—or inclined to do so. 
We are too much impressed with the 
need fcr elevating ourselves over others 
lest we lose social status and become 
inferiors.$ 


W THIS FEAR OF LOSING STATUS IS 
probably the reason why some journal- 
ism educators do not teach democratic- 
ally. The fear of losing respect has in 
fact led to the development of what 
may be called the academic bully, the 
professor who continually threatens stu- 
dents with poor grades, and perhaps, 
who actually grades much lower than 
would be required. Here again one sees 
the teacher cast in the role of the su- 
perior and the student who becomes 
the inferior; certainly an undesirable 
relationship in a democracy. 

At this point it becomes essential to 
examine the goals of the two contra- 
dictory methods (Table 1).* Once their 
difference is appreciated, perhaps there 
may be more justification for adopting 
democratic teaching methods. 

The differences in goals of autocratic 
and democratic teaching methods may 
be characterized as a difference in 
values. Whereas the autocratic teach- 


* Rudolph Dreikurs, Character Education and 
Spiritual Values in an Anxious Age (Evanston, 
Ill.: mimeographed, 1955, p. 3). 

*Lindly J. Stiles and Mattie F. Dorsey, Demo- 
cratic Teaching in Secondary Schools (Chicago: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1950, pp. 8-9). 
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The Goals of Autocratic versus Democratic Teaching Methods 





Autocratic Teaching Method 


. Strives for mastery of organized facts 
related to basic fields of knowledge. 


. Prepares students for a job. 


- Teaches subject matter as an end in 
itself. 

. Emphasis on memorization and re- 
tention of facts. 

. Provides for learning through ab- 
stract, vicarious experiences. 

. Emphasizes mental discipline and 
mind training. 

. Develops the habit of conformity with 
teachers’ standards. 


. Develops the attitude of competition. 
- Demands conformity to routine and 
teacher direction. 


. Requires study of courses which oth- 
ers label as “good for you.” 

. Emphasizes experiences adapted to 
verbal intelligence alone. 

. Promotes the idea of student follow- 
ing and obeying teachers without 
question. 

. Allows no expression of individual 
opinion—no disagreement with teach- 
ers. 

. Depends upon knowledge of subject 
matter. 

. Motivates learning artificially. 


Democratic Teaching Method 

. Attempts to develop attitudes, under- 
standings and behavior appropriate to 
democratic living. 

. Prepares students both for a job and 
for a life in a democracy. 

. Utilizes subject matter as a means to 
an end—successful living. 

. Develops thinking and related be- 
havior as an end in living. 

. Provides for first-hand experiences. 


. Emphasizes interaction of the whole 
person with his environment. 

. Develops habits of self-direction and 
self motivation in terms of shared 
urposes. 

. Develops the attitude of cooperation. 

. Develops individual initiative, creative- 
ness and ability to direct one’s own 
growth. 

. Provides opportunity for students to 
intelligently select their own courses. 

. Provides a variety of learning experi- 
ences. 

. Encourages self-responsibility, deci- 
sion making, planning and evaluation. 


. Accepts points of views and respects 
opinions of others. 


. Depends upon knowledge acquired by 
students. 

. Motivates learning through genuine 
interests. 





ing methods are used to develop skills 
for a job such as reporting as its end 
result, the democratic teaching methods 
are used to develop skills which enable 
a person to not only work as a com- 
petent reporter, for example, but also 
to participate in and enjoy a demo- 
cratic life and eventually to make a 
useful contribution to that life. 


In addition to the problem of fear of 
losing status, one reason why demo- 
cratic teaching methods are not used is 
that there is a misunderstanding of how 
democracy works. Often teachers be- 
lieve that when they stop being auto- 


cratic, they are automatically demo- 
cratic teachers. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. A condition of laissez-faire then 
exists, and often the result is anarchy. 
At other times permissiveness per se is 
thought to be democratic. This also is 
not true because democracy implies 
control—shared control. When democ- 
racy is practiced in the classroom it 
may be called shared experience, but 
there is still control. In the latter case 
the control is vested in the teacher who 
now becomes a democratic leader with 
all the responsibilities and implications 
of the title democratic leader. 
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Another reason why democratic 
methods are not used in the classroom 
is that democracy must be learned. 

It is futile to assume that a class 
knows how to be democratic. They 
must learn democracy through practice. 
Kurt Lewin, the late well-known social 
psychologist, pointed out the need for 
learning democracy and the method 
for learning when he wrote: 

Autocracy is imposed upon the indi- 
vidual; democracy he has to learn. 

Learning democracy means firstly, 
that the person has to do something 
himself instead of being passively moved 
by forces imposed upon him. Secondly, 
learning democracy means to establish 
certain likes and dislikes, that is, certain 
valences, values and ideologies. Thirdly, 
learning democracy means to get ac- 
quainted with certain techniques, for in- 
stance, those of group decision.® 
Krech and Crutchfield, in their book 

Theory and Problems of Social Psy- 
chology also point out that in addition 
to learning democracy, an individual 
must grow and mature in the practice 
of this form of control.® 

Still another reason why democratic 
methods are not used in the classroom 
is that there is a fear of the conse- 
quences of democracy when it is car- 
ried to an extreme. For example, the 
objectives of education would be seri- 
ously impaired if students in a journal- 
ism class had to vote on every single 
action in which they were going to par- 
ticipate. Franklyn Haiman, professor of 
speech at Northwestern University, cau- 
tioned that: 

Democracy carried to extremes .. . 
would insist that the views of the stu- 
dent are as valid as the views of the 
teacher. Democracy in education car- 
ried to an extreme would soon reduce us 


to a nation of eagerly participating nin- 
compoops. .. . 


5 Kurt Lewin, “The Field Theory of Learning,” 
in National Society for the Study of Education, 
4ist Yearbook, Part II, The Psychology of Learn- 
ing (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942, 
p- 231). 

®David Krech and Richard S. Crutchfield, 
Theory and Problems of Social Psychology (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948, p. 429). 
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If in any social unity there are differ- 
ences of ability which are extreme (stu- 
dent-teacher) any attempt to operate 
democratically is likely to become a 
perversion of the democratic process.? 
These dangers cannot be dismissed 

lightly, and should be considered if an 
attempt is made to teach democratic- 
ally. Any teacher who so desired, could 
operate under a cloak of democracy 
and yet be guilty of manipulating stu- 
dents. Sometimes this is actually the 
case. A professor allows a certain 
amount of freedom in his classes which 
is mistakenly accepted as democracy in 
practice, whereas in reality the profes- 
sor is maintaining strict control of the 
class. In such a situation the teacher 
might be called a benevolent autocrat 
who only appears to be democratic at 
a superficial glance. 

Finally, there is the problem of 
those students who prefer to be taught 
autocratically. There are two basic rea- 
sons why students will prefer autocratic 
teaching: 1) They have spent at least 
12 years, from elementary through 
high school, being taught autocratically, 
and it is difficult to change at the col- 
lege level to a system in which the 
student must accept the responsibility 
for his learning; and 2) some students 
find emotional security in autocratic 
teaching. In Lewin’s famous experi- 
ments of democratic and authoritarian 
climates it was noted that not all chil- 
dren preferred democracy. Krech and 
Crutchfield noted that those persons 
who were emotionally insecure or who 
found themselves in ambiguous and 
critical social situations preferred au- 
thoritarian leadership.* 


ft IF DEMOCRACY IS NOT PRACTICED IN 
the journalism classroom, then the only 
method of improving instruction is 
through the use of better and better 
autocratic procedures. This approach is 
not consistent with the objectives of 
journalism education. If journalism stu- 

™Franklyn Haiman, 
Democratic Action 


Co., 1951, p. 59). 
®Krech and Crutchfield, op. cit., p. 429. 


Group Leadership and 
(Boston: Houghton-Mifflin 
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dents are to uphold democracy, then 
it seems necessary that they start prac- 
ticing it long before they enter the pro- 
fession. Stiles and Dorsey, writing about 
democracy in secondary schools, point 
out that the use of autocratic proced- 
ures only confuses students and does 
not aid in developing individuals who 
can think critically, and can provide 
self-direction—qualities that are so nec- 
essary to a successful journalist.® 

McConnell and Melby, in their book 
New Schools for a New Culture, warn 
that “unless the schools of tomorrow 
bring democratic techniques, we shall 
be blind and stumbling leaders of the 
blind.” *° 

John Dewey demanded that democ- 
racy must be won and it can be won 
only as it is practiced at every stage 
of the way—within homes, clubs, trade 
unions, businesses, schools, states and 
eventually within a family of nations." 
Dire threats of punishment or even re- 
ward as practiced in most autocratic 
classrooms have long ago been proven 
pedagogically unsound, and yet these 
methods are still practiced today. 

Democracy in education is part of 
the instruction beyond the skills that 
should not be left to the liberal arts 
college nor to anyone else for that mat- 
ter. It belongs in the journalism school 
techniques of teaching, because the free 
press is obligated to defend democracy. 

With this preliminary discussion of 
democratic teaching methods then, the 
challenge is made to all journalism in- 
structors. Should democratic teaching 
methods be adopted in journalism 
schools? 

The journalism instructor is asked to 
consider the ramifications of this im- 
portant question and then make a de- 
cision. It would seem that only one 
answer could be made—in the affirma- 
tive. 

® Stiles and Dorsey, op. cit., p. 4 

1 Charles McConnell, Ernst Melby and others, 
New Schools for a New Culture (New York: 
Harper Bros., 1953, p. 182). 

4 Theodore Brameld, Philosophies of Education 


in Cultural Perspective (New York: Dryden 
Press, 1955, p. 119). 


Teaching Loads of College 
Journalism Teachers 


W> COLLEGE JOURNALISM TEACHERS 
carry an average semester hour load 
of 10.7 hours and average 16.6 con- 
tact hours with students in class and 
laboratory in schools and departments 
accredited by the American Council on 
Education for Journalism. 

Thirty-four of the 39 schools that re- 
sponded to a questionnaire differentiate 
to at least some degree between courses 
with laboratory hours and non-lab 
courses. Eighteen give some credit for 
outside professional work and the hand- 
ling of activities such as short courses. 
Seventeen also offer some relief from 
the teaching load for counseling work. 

Student assistants are used in lab- 
oratories by 26 of the schools. 


The average classroom load carried 
by department and school administra- 
tors is 5.4 semester credit hours. This 
ranges from zero hours in one school 
and one to three in a number of other 
institutions to a high of 14 at one 
university. 

The highest number of hours taught 
by a classroom instructor was 15. One 
university reported a load of only three 
hours where “preparation is required.” 
A number require eight, nine or 10 
hours, with 12 reported by the largest 
number of schools. 


Contact hours ranged from a high 
of 30 to a low of eight. Most of the 
schools appeared to favor somewhere 
between 15 and 18. 

When it comes to giving credit for 
“professional work” such as_ short 
course planning and direction there ap- 
pears to be wide differences in theory 
and practice. Those not giving such 
credit exceed those allowing credit by 
one, 19 to 18. Answers, however, 
ranged from a flat “no” to “some” and 
“varies.” A more detailed questionnaire 
would be required to bring out the true 
picture. 


(Continued on Page 369) 











RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers cre invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





Use of the Mass Media 
By Penn State Students 


Wf THE RESULTS OF A MASS MEDIA USE 
survey of a university student com- 
munity indicate some behavior patterns 
that differ from those of more mature 
audiences and support some earlier 
findings reported by cross-media audi- 
ence studies. Analysis of subgroups of 
the sample by age, home environment, 
and campus environment suggest only 
a few relationships between these vari- 
ables and mass media use. 


Questions were asked concerning 
media selection, relative amount of 
time spent daily with each medium, 
kinds of content attended, and evalu- 
ation of media as to accuracy and use- 
fulness. Scores on an information test 
of respondents’ knowledge of news per- 
sonalities and events were related to 
the degree of newspaper reading. 

The random sample of 326 students 
was distributed over the major classi- 
fications of the student population 
(numbering 11,492). Percentage of the 
sample enrolled in these classifications 
deviated one point from the actual en- 
roliment percentages in the same clas- 
sifications. 


In reading the percentages reported 
here some allowance should be made 
for a 2.7-to-1 male majority in the 
sample, particularly when comparing 
these figures with those based on 
samples of an equal proportion of men 
and women. While the predominance 
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of men was a precise reflection of their 
actual distribution among the student 
population, it tended to weight results 
slightly in those areas where sex differ- 
ences count. Respondents indicated 
three degrees of exposure to the media 
and content: “regularly,” “occasion- 


ally,” and “never.” All percentages be- 
low are based on the 
category. 
The major findings were as follows: 
1. Seventy-nine percent of the stu- 
dents read a daily newspaper every day, 


“regularly” 


spending between 15 and 30 minutes 
with it; 43% read magazines regularly; 
37% listen to radio one hour or more 
each day, and 20% watch television 
daily. 

2. Students regularly seek informa- 
tion, opinion, entertainment, and ad- 
vertising in both the printed and the 
broadcast media. The printed media 
are preferred, although the broadcast 
media have a definite place in their 
daily habit patterns. 


3. In the daily newspaper, 71% read 
news regularly, 77% read features and 
comics regularly, 27% read editorials, 
and 59% read the sports news regu- 
larly. Forty-three percent read _illus- 
trated magazines such as Life and 31% 
read news magazines. Information 
about public affairs is sought regularly 
by 75% of the students by means of 
radio and 33% by means of television. 

4. Advertising in daily newspapers is 
read regularly by 24% of the students 
(which figure includes 49% of the 
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women students). Magazine advertise- 
ments are read regularly by 26%, 
radio commercials are heard by 41%, 
and television commercials are seen by 
25%. 

5. The daily newspaper ranks first 
with most students among the media 
as their primary source of information 
about public affairs (51%, as com- 
pared to 36% who ranked radio first). 
However, newspapers were ranked 
second (below magazines) when the 
media were evaluated as to their ac- 
curacy or trustworthiness as sources of 
information. 

6. In terms of general usefulness to 
them, students ranked daily newspapers 
first and the local radio station second. 
For usefulness in shopping, newspapers 
were ranked far ahead of the other 
media. However, 25% of the students 
said that no advertising was useful to 
them. 

7. Women showed considerably more 
interest in advertising than men, and 
students from urban homes were more 


advertising-oriented than those from 
rural sections. 

8. Students spend less time on the 
average with their daily paper and with 
radio and considerably less time with 
television, than does the average older 
consumer of the mass media. 


9. In the selection of so-called 
“serious” versus “light” content, the 
proportion of each was about equal for 
newspapers and radio, whereas for 
magazines and television, there was 
significantly greater preference for 
“lighter” material. 

10. When the media use patterns of 
various groups of the sample—classified 
by age, course of study, occupation, 
education level, and residence of par- 
ents—were compared, the conclusion 
was that for the most part students in 
these groups exhibited similar media 
use patterns. 

Whether they come from rural or 
urban, professional or laboring class 
homes, whether their parents went to 
college or not, whether they happen to 
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be studying science, engineering, Eng- 
lish literature or art, student sub-groups 
tend to utilize the mass media in simi- 
lar ways. A few exceptions to this 
general pattern appeared in the sample. 
More of the older students (ages 20- 
24, as compared with the 17-19 group) 
spend more time with their daily news- 
paper and tend to prefer general dailies 
and magazines over campus publica- 
tions. More of the older group read 
news magazines and professional maga- 
zines, but their use of radio and tele- 
vision was little different from that of 
the younger group. 

The place of residence of the stu- 
dent while at college makes a differ- 
ence in his exposure to, and hence use 
of, the media. More fraternity men 
than residence hall students read the 
metropolitan dailies. Students living in 
dormitories, however, show more inter- 
est in current affairs, radio news, maga- 
zine fiction, and advertisements. More 
students from urban areas tend to de- 
pend on newspapers as a major source 
of information, while more students 
from rural homes use radio for this 
purpose. 

11. The average student is a regular 
user of more than one medium of mass 
communication. This finding supports 
earlier research findings which sug- 
gested that people with a good deal of 
education tend to make more use of 
more media than those with little edu- 
cation.* 

12. The average student is inclined 
to rely on the printed media more than 
the broadcast media for public affairs 
information and views. If he had more 
time to spend with mass media, he 
would choose to spend it with his first 
choice which would be magazines. 


13. The student respondent in this 
survey spends less time on the average 
with his daily paper and with radio— 
and considerably less time with tele- 


1Malcolm S. MacLean, “Mass Media Audi- 
ences: City, Small City, Village, and Farm,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 29:271-82 (Summer, 
1952). 
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vision—than the more mature con- 
sumer of the mass media.? The extent 
of his magazine reading is about the 
same as that of the general public.* 
Student media use patterns on the Penn 
State campus compare well with those 
on two other campuses according to 
surveys made at approximately the 
same time as this one.‘ 

JaMes W. MARKHAM and 

Lee A. RANCK 
Pennsylvania State University 


?See Charles F. Cannell, “The Impact of the 
News Media in Ann Arbor,” Department of 
Journalism, University of Michigan, 1955, mimeo- 
graphed; P. J. Deutschmann and Wayne Daniel- 
son, “Diffusion of the Major News Story,” Com- 
munications Research Center, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, 1957, mimeographed; James W. Mark- 
ham and Guido H. Stempel III, “The Upper 
Darby News Audience: A Study of Impact,” 
Ardmore, Pa., Suburban Newspapers, Inc., 1957; 
Lloyd R. Bostian and John E. Ross, “Socio-Eco- 
nomic Factors Associated with Mass Media Time 
Use Patterns for Wisconsin Farmers in Selected 
Wisconsin Communities,” report presented at 
A. E. J. Convention, Columbia, Mo., 1958. 

* MacLean, op. cit. 


* Wayne Danielson and Guido H. Stempel III, 
“News-Seeking Behavior on Two College Cam- 
puses,”” paper presented at A. E. J. Convention, 
Columbia, Mo., 1958. 





Testing Judgments 
In News Selection 


Y@ WHEN LAST DECEMBER’S NEWSPAPER 
strike ended in New York, the editors 
of the New York Times promptly pub- 
lished a series of two-page news digests, 
one for each day of publication missed 
during the walkout. These were not 
hindsight editions. The copy for each 
had been prepared and processed with- 
in the deadline framework of the ori- 
ginal day of publication, then held to 
be issued at the strike’s end. 

Designed as a convenience to read- 
ers, the supplement was also intended 
to fill in an historical gap of which the 
Times, as a newspaper of record, was 
particularly conscious. As such, the 
content of the two-page digests repre- 
sented the best judgment of Times edi- 
tors on the truly significant news of 
the day as it passed before them. 
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The publication thus provided an un- 
usually clear-cut opportunity for com- 
parisons in news editing judgment, on 
the assumption that the performance 
of the Times staff represented a stand- 
ard. Such an assumption would be ac- 
ceptable in most journalistic quarters, 
provided local and regional news was 
ruled out of consideration. 

Thirty University of Oregon seniors 
were enlisted in a project to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. They were 
instructed to examine the editions of 
one afternoon and three morning pa- 
pers published in various sections of 
the country on five designated days 
during the New York strike period. 

They were told to disregard local, 
regional and departmental news and all 
pictures and features. Concentrating 
wholly on world and national news, 
they were to list the content of the 
Times supplement for the date selected 
and then make comparable listings for 
the other four regularly-published news- 
papers in Kansas City, Providence and 
Portland. They were also asked to de- 
termine the exact size of the news hole 
(the number of column inches given 
over to “hard news”) for each paper 
on each date of publication. 

Neither students nor staff members 
were under any illusions that the find- 
ings of the comparison would be com- 
plete enough to yield any definite and 
conclusive results, but it was hoped 
that they would suggest a pattern for 
additional study. 


This hope was borne out. Incomplete 
and sketchy as they are, the results of 
the study do suggest that there are pro- 
found differences in news judgment 
even with respect to the central core 
of the news, the top-flight stories on 
which it might be assumed most sea- 
soned editors would agree. 


As Table 1 indicates, even the edi- 
tors most nearly in tune with the 
Times’ news decisions were running 
only about half of the stories judged 
at the top of the news by the men in 
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the Times’ newsroom. The even wider 
discrepancies represented by the news 
choices of the western papers are ac- 
counted for at least in part by the time 
zone differences which affected publi- 
cation deadlines. 


The failure of the other editors to 
run the stories rated tops by the Times 
certainly was not due to lack of space. 
Typically, the paper that found room 
for only five or six of the Times’ 10 
or 12 leading stories ran six to eight 
times as many other stories not in- 
cluded in the Times’ digest for the day. 

There were numerous interesting in- 
dividual variations in space allotment 
noted by the students making the study. 
One federal budget story, as an ex- 
ample, took up 15.75 column inches 
of space in the Times tight, two-page 
format for December 23. In one of the 
other papers studied, the same story 
ran 27.5 column inches, in a second 
one it ran 17.5 inches. But in the other 
two, with relatively unlimited quantities 
of newsprint available as compared 
with the Times, the same story got only 
14.5 and 4 inches, respectively. 


It would be unfair and irresponsible 
to draw conclusions based on a study 
so limited. The figures developed are 
raw, and would need careful evaluation 
in terms of regional influence, exact 
publication deadlines and other con- 
siderations. 


But it seems safe to say that the need 
for some more fully developed and 
sophisticated study of news editing 
judgment on our leading papers has 
been demonstrated. 

The possibility of further study is 
suggested also by some by-product fig- 
ures produced by the students. The 
comparisons of total news hole alloca- 
tions show some striking variations be- 
tween papers of similar circulation and 
overall size. This could well be fol- 
lowed up. 

JoHN L. HULTENG 
School of Journalism 


University of Oregon 
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Predicting Newspaper Staff 

Size from Circulation 

VW? HOW BIG ARE DAILY NEWSPAPER 
editorial staffs in relation to circula- 
tion? We certainly are aware that the 
more circulation, the bigger the staff. 
But can we be very much more precise 
than that? 

Rucker and Williams’ provide infor- 
mation about three papers and size of 
editorial staff. A daily of 10,600 cir- 
culation had 10 editorial staffers, one 
of 46,000 had 74, and one of 202,000 
had an estimated 134. More recently 
the University of Wisconsin School of 
Journalism became interested in the 
number of editorial persons working on 
the 36 daily papers of the state.? 

The method used in Wisconsin was 
to circulate questionnaires to the several 
papers. Virtually all papers responded, 
but several did not. Estimates were 
made for these, and final totals indi- 
cated 354 editorial persons on 32 non- 
metropolitan papers, and 331 on four 
metropolitan dailies. Within the later 
total, the report indicates, 132 were on 
the largest paper, which had a circula- 
tion of 353,000. Over-all, the total is 
685, which produces an average of al- 
most exactly 19 editorial persons per 
paper. But such an average figure isn’t 
too helpful. We can notice from these 
limited data also that there appear to 
be considerable discrepancies in the 
“more circulation, the bigger the staff” 
approach, since a paper with a circula- 
tion of 353,000 has one less person 
than a paper of 202,000. 

Information about staff size of smal- 
ler newspapers on the Pacific coast has 
been obtained by Weigle.* Relatively 


1 Frank W. Rucker and Herbert Lee Williams, 
Newspaper Organization and Management (Ames, 
Ia.: Iowa State College Press, 1955), pp. 25-31. 

2 Manpower Needs and Resources in Journalism 
(Madison, Wis.: School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, May, 1958); mimeographed, 
54 pp. 

° Clifford F. Weigle, Newspaper Editorial Study: 
Summary of Questionnaire Responses by 72 Sub- 
Metropolitan Dailies in California, Oregon, and 
Washington (Stanford, Calif.: Department of 
Communications and Journalism, June, 1957), 
mimeographed. 
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TABLE | 
Median Size of Editorial Staff for Non-Metropolitan Dailies 
Oregon California Michigan 
Median Range Median Range Median Range 
oer - - 4 2-6 4 1-9 
(Under 10,000 ....... 5 3-6) 
5,000-10,000 ........ - - 6 4-9 6 4-8 
10,000-20,000 ....... 10 8-13 11 7-14 9 7-12 
Over 20,000 .......0. 20 18-23 20 14-38 21 13-50 





comparable information has also been 
obtained for Michigan smaller dailies 
in connection with another study.‘ 
Data drawn from these two are pre- 
sented in Table 1. The Michigan data 
are based upon 35 papers of under 
50,000 circulation. The California fig- 
ures are based upon 51 papers with 


Information about the upper end of 
the circulation staff size distribution 
was obtained in 1958 by the Communi- 
cations Research Center of Michigan 
State University in connection with a 
project for Parade Magazine. This 
study, restricted to papers of 50,000 
circulation or higher, was by mail ques- 


TABLE 2 
Mean Editorial Staff Size by Circulation Groups 











Number of Mean Full plus 

Circulation Group Papers Mean Full Time Part Time 
EN Siu id ae sd ealow ue ~ eae Ben 18 44.4 50.7 
ES, ia dab oe een cakakowacawed 10 $7.3 62.3 
| EE ner eer ee eae 7 81.1 84.6 
I, io..i 9:5 os anata eleanatuerd aise 103.0 106.9 
EE a. angie inh ein Se orew aaeeee 4 9 141.4 145.0 
RE oie g. cri saga mnie Oe geo 5 169.2 172.0 
alan ESE SE ie Pains Fie= AER Si 3 258.0 274.5 
DEE A606 ors Oe hw at ence cous eo F 234.0 238.8 
OE bs cs cesevacdsewesee 2 335.0 357.0 

. | ere nee ee pe 63 106.7 112.8 





less than 60,000 circulation and on 14 
Oregon papers. Two things appear in 
this tabulation: Medians for circula- 
tion groups show a very regular in- 
crease in size as circulation goes up; 
the data from three different states 
show a high degree of correspondence. 
Means were also computed for Michi- 
gan data and deviated only slightly 
from medians. 


*Paul J. Deutschmann, The Michigan News- 
paperman: The Manpower Problem (East Lansing, 
Mich.: Communications Research Center, June, 
1957), mimeographed. 


tionnaire. It produced responses from 
63 of the 227 papers in this class, a 
return of 28%. The representativeness 
of this mail sample has been previously 
reported.® As to editorial staff, the data 
of Table 2 were obtained. 

Publishers and editors were also 
asked to report the number of reporters 
full-time in the office, reporters full- 
time out of the office (as in Washing- 


5 Paul J. Deutschmann and Jack B. Adams, 
“Testing Representativeness of Mail Samples of 
Newspapers,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 33:3 
(Summer, 1958). 
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TABLE 3 
Mean Reporter Indices 
Reporters Reporters 
Circulation In Main Out of All Proportion 
Group Office Office Reporters Reporters 
RD. a. eas bree He one 17.6 2.9 21.6 .409 
ey 20.1 2.6 19.6 .320 
ae 22.1 5.9 28.9 .340 
DED © ié0.s.0:swhacen 28.0 8.4 36.9 345 
EE, 5.6.0.6: eemieeece 31.1 10.5 42.1 .303 
. ceccweeewnds 50.4 8.4 59.1 .335 
PS er 45.0 9.3 54.3 .187 
po er 43.0 2.0 47.5 Pe | 
600,000 or over .......... 63.0 17.5 83.3 .242 
aa 27.7 6.1 34.3 .336 





ton or up-state bureaus), and part-time 
persons in each of these categories. 
These data were used to compute sev- 
eral indices of staff size which are 
given in Table 3. 

The several indices were then related 
to circulation through computing prod- 
uct moment correlations. The correla- 
tions are listed below. 


Full-time editorial staff ............... 92 
Fall amd parttime ....ccccccccccccccce 92 
BNNOED CE GENOD cnccccecccdscosseccs 68 
Reporters out of office ..........+-.005 14 
Index of all reporters ........cccccccce 75 
Proportion of reporters ............00+ -.37 


These correlations all are significant- 
ly larger than zero with the exception 
of that for circulation and reporters 
out of the office. Thus it is clear that 
total editorial staff size, number of full- 
time reporters, and an index of total 
number of reporters are all highly re- 
lated to circulation. The proportion of 
reporters to total editorial staff is neg- 
atively related, but weakly so. The 
number of full-time reporters working 
out of the office appears to be inde- 
pendent of circulation. 

The existence of the Wisconsin fig- 
ure on total number of daily newspaper 
editorial staff persons for the state in- 
dicated a way to check the correlation 
observed above. Accordingly, the re- 
gression formula obtained for full-time 
editorial staff was computed, and then 


was applied to the circulation values 
of each of the 36 papers to predict 
staff sizes. These were summed, pro- 
ducing a total estimate of 1,308.4 news- 
paper staff workers for Wisconsin, as 
compared with an actual total of 685. 
The formula based only upon papers 
of 50,000 circulation or more is quite 
inadequate. 

Accordingly, seven of the medians of 
Table 1 for which relatively precise 
circulation brackets were available were 
added to the scatter diagram, as indi- 
vidual cases. This is a relatively un- 
orthodox procedure. However, it ap- 
peared that the addition of these 
“cases” would make our scatter dia- 
gram more nearly like the total distri- 
bution of papers. 

Inspection of the new scatter diagram 
indicated that the relationship now was 
curvilinear. The most likely fit ap- 
peared to be that provided by a double 
logarithmic transformation. All values 
were transformed to logarithms and a 
new correlation coefficient and regres- 
sion formula were computed. The new 
value was .95. This increase, though 
small, indicates that a better fit is pro- 
vided by the transformation. The re- 
lationship now can be stated as a power 
formula which can also be presented 
in linear form, satisfying the require- 
ments of a product-moment correlation 
coefficient. 
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The general statement of the power 

formula is: 
Y' = aX 
The linear form is: 
Log Y' = Log a + b Log X 

The values obtained from the data 
are as follows: 
Predicted Staff Size = 

Circulation \“°"*” 
1.20 =) 
1000 

The linear form is: 

Log Predicted Staff Size = 
Circulation ) 
1000 

This formula was in turn applied to 
Wisconsin circulation figures, produc- 
ing staff size estimates for each of the 
36 papers. The sum of these estimates 
was 775.6, within 13 per cent of the 
685 obtained by the field survey. Ob- 
viously, a very considerable improve- 
ment is obtained by the use of data 


for smaller papers and by the logarith- 
mic transformation. 


.0826 + .8717 Log ( 


The kinds of values the formula pre- 
dicts are given in Table 4. From these 
we can talk in terms of number of edi- 
torial persons per 1000 circulation. For 
papers of 4000 circulation we expect 
about 1 editorial person per 1000. This 
ratio drops rather rapidly and for pa- 
pers of 40,000 circulation we expect 
1 editorial person for each 1325 of 
circulation. At 500,000 we expect about 
1 per 1800 and at 1,000,000, about 1 
per 2000 subscribers. Since this is a 
logarithmic relationship we can also 
speak in percentage terms. Thus for 
every 10% increase in circulation, we 
can expect approximately an 8.7% in- 
crease in editorial staff size. 


Clearly, this formula should be test- 
ed by additional use as a predictor. It 
should be noted that error might be 
large for an individual paper. Further, 
it is possible that the staffs of papers 
in a particular state might be consist- 
ently larger or smaller than their coun- 
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terparts across the nation. In that event 
the state prediction based on the form- 
ula would be in error. 

Since there are very few papers at 
the upper limits of the distribution, the 
formula might be improved by getting 
information from all of these. Com- 
parison of the means of Table 3 and 
the predicted values of Table 4 show 
that the greatest discrepancies occur in 
this range. Means of groups up to the 
200-300,000 group fall almost exactly 
on the regression line. Several groups 
above this have means falling below 
the line, suggesting the line will pro- 
duce more overestimates than under- 
estimates for papers of this size. The 
predictions for Wisconsin have this 
characteristic. The prediction for the 
32 non-metropolitan papers was within 
9% of the actual figure, but for the 
4 metropolitan papers it was 18% . 
above actual staff size. This suggests 








TABLE 4 
Predicted Newspaper Staff Size 
Circulation Predicted 
(in 000’s) Staff 
4 4.1 
4.9 
6 5.8 
7 6.6 
8 7.4 
3 8.2 
10 9.0 
20 16.5 
30 23.5 
40 30.1 
50 36.0 
60 42.9 
70 49.1 
80 55.1 
90 61.1 
100 67.0 
200 122.6 
300 174.5 
400 224.3 
500 272.5 
600 319.5 
700 365.3 
800 410.4 
900 454.8 
1,000 498.5 
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that the formula should be used with 
caution for papers over 300,000. 


Despite these limitations, the nature 
and the magnitude of this relationship 
may have utility in the study of news- 
papers. Using this material, it should 
be possible to attack the problem of 
over- or under-staffing in a relatively 
objective fashion. Papers which depart 
from their “predicted” staff sizes could 
be described and aspects of their con- 
tent might be studied. Competitive and 
non-competitive papers could be com- 
pared. 


If data were obtained over time, 
trends could be observed. Another pos- 
sible way of using the formula would 
be in estimating total staff size for a 
State or area served by a journalism 
school. Such an estimate along with in- 
formation on turnover, would aid in 
predicting the daily newspaper demand 
for students. 


The formula also might aid in evalu- 
ation of a paper at a time of purchase 
or in judging the adequacy or inade- 
quacy of the size of an existing staff. 


PauL J. DEUTSCHMANN 
Michigan State University 





Newspaper Usage of County 
Agents’ Personal News Columns 


YW THE COUNTY AGENT’S PERSONAL 
news column is a frequently-appearing 
feature in weekly and small daily news- 
papers in the Midwest. To check on 
how this feature has gained popularity 
in one state, 52 Minnesota agents were 
queried in early 1958 on their column 
writing. Of these agents, 42 said they 
were doing as much column writing as 
a year earlier and nine were doing 
more. Only one agent was writing a 
column less often. 


Editors in small towns and cities evi- 
dently consider the county agent to be 
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one of the top local news sources. For 
example, a survey of 895 U. S. week- 
lies showed that the county agricultural 
extension office was covered more fre- 
quently than any other county office— 
governmental, educational or other- 
wise.' In Minnesota, it’s a rare weekly 
or small daily newspaper that doesn’t 
either regularly or occasionally contain 
a feature, column or story from the 
agent. 

Both the editor and the agent, how- 
ever, face a dilemma. The editor would 
naturally prefer the agent’s news col- 
umn to be well-written, interesting and 
full of information with a good local 
slant. Many agents, though, find them- 
selves ill-equipped to meet the editor’s 
wishes to as great an extent as they 
would like. Few agents are experienced 
writers, although some do develop a 
knack for putting out a good, home- 
spun weekly column. 

Editors, on the other hand, often find 
themselves without staff or time enough 
to give the agent the editing help or ad- 
vice they would really like to. And be- 
ing unable to get such editing help, 
some agents tend to put the weekly col- 
umn together the quickest way possible 
—by collecting “ready-made” items 
from the press releases sent to them 
each week by the state agricultural 
college. 

As a result, county agent material in 
newspapers varies widely in form, style 
and content. Some agents have no per- 
sonal column as such; they submit only 
individual articles on different events 
and phases of farming and let it go at 
that. Others submit their material as a 
personal column under a standing “col- 
umn heading.” Still others submit both 
a column and individual articles. 

Readership of these columns varies 
widely, but, in general, it seemed to 
stand up well among other editorial 
content of weeklies. In readership stud- 
ies of Minnesota weeklies between 1947 


1Charles T. Duncan, “How the Weekly Press 
Covers News of Local Government,” JouRNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY, 29:283 (Summer 1952). 
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and 1954, median male readership of 
county agent columns ranged from 22 
to 68%. Most columns fell in the 35- 
45% range—which was quite compar- 
able to other departments and features. 

Some agents express enthusiasm for 
the personal news column as an educa- 
tional device. One agent says, “It helps 
me reach people I never contact any 
other way.” Another: “When I started 
writing a column, I had a big increase 
in Office calls.” 

Up to now, practically all of the ad- 
vice given to agents to improve their 
personal news columns has been based 
on subjective standards. The agents are 
advised to: keep the column regular; 
use timely, helpful farm information; 
be original, without using a preponder- 
ance of prepared releases; put in plenty 
of local names; write in readable style. 

Aside from the question of how 
meeting these criteria would increase 
readership is the problem of usage it- 
self. Are editors really more inclined to 
use the agent’s news column if it meets 
certain traditional standards of journal- 
ism? Or is editor acceptance of the col- 
umn dependent on some other factor or 
group of factors—which may have no 
relation to journalistic standards at all? 


THE STUDY 

To help answer these questions, a 
study was conducted of all news col- 
umns written by Minnesota county 
agents between April 1 and May 31, 
1957. The Minnesota Editorial Associ- 
ation clipped columns from every issue 
of every daily and weekly paper carry- 
ing such a column during the study pe- 
riod. A total of 65 county agricultural 
agents wrote columns appearing in one 
or more papers during at least one week 
and 178 different papers printed col- 
umns during this period. 

Principal measures used in the study 
were: 

Percent of potential use, according to 
the number of issues of all newspapers 
carrying the column. In each county, 
the number of papers was multiplied by 
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9 (weeks in the study) to establish a 
base for this computation. 

Regularity of use, according to how 
many weeks one or more papers used 
the agent’s column. 

Reading ease and Human Interest 
Scores, as determined by the Flesch 
formula.? 

Timeliness of information, as deter- 
mined by coder. “Timely” information 
in the news column was that pertaining 
to farm problems or practices of par- 
ticular importance to farmers during 
April and May. Timeliness was com- 
puted as a percentage, by dividing the 
total lines of copy by all timely lines 
for each subject matter category or 
column. 

Subject matter, placed in one of 12 
special categories. “Timeliness” scores 
were also coded within each of these 
categories. 

Other information coded included: 
agent experience, educational level and 
major; average length of personal col- 
umns per week; average paragraph 
length; width and depth of column 
headings, proportion of column made 
up of University of Minnesota-supplied 
press releases, and modification of re- 
leases used. 

FINDINGS 

Usage of these columns by local 
newspapers varied widely, but nearly 
half of the agents had their columns 
printed in more than 40% of all issues 
of all local papers during the 9-week 
period. Median length was about 10 
column inches per newspaper per week 
printed. 

Based on the Flesch reading ease for- 
mula, 49% of the columns were com- 
prehensible by persons with only eight 
years or less primary education, and 
a fourth were “difficult,” requiring, ac- 
cording to the formula, some college 
education for ready comprehension. 
Three-fourths of the columns scored 
above the “dull” range on the Flesch 
human interest scale. 


2? Rudolf Flesch, The Art of Readable Writing 
(New York: Harper and Bros., 1949). 
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Subject matter categories getting the 
most space were “crops,” “livestock,” 
“dairy,” “horticulture,” “safety,” “for- 
estry,” “equipment and buildings,” 
“poultry,” “4-H” and “farm programs,” 
in that order. 

Agents who used local names in their 
columns had their material printed 
more regularly than did agents not 
using local names, as Table 1 shows. 

Columns also were more regular 
when they contained information con- 
cerning safety, as Table 2 shows. These 
data tentatively suggest that local 
names and safety information would 
be welcomed in riore county agents’ 
columns: by editors. 

Equally important as these signifi- 
cant associations, however, was the fact 
that most column characteristics had no 
bearing whatsoever on how much usage 
editors gave to the columns. Except for 
safety, there was no association be- 
tween different kinds of content and 
usage of the columns by newspapers. 

Reading ease and human interest 
scores were associated with neither reg- 
ularity of use (number of weeks any 
paper used the column) nor with per- 
cent of potential use. 

Whether the column contained a high 
or low proportion of “timely” farm in- 
formation also had no bearing on regu- 
larity or percent of potential use. The 
same held true for amount of informa- 
tion in the column taken from Univer- 


TABLE | 
Number of Weeks 65 Agents’ News 
Columns Appeared in One or More 
Papers and Use of Local Names 
in Columns 





Number weeks Agents using 
column appeared no local names 
in one or more in column 
Papers 


Agents using 
local names 
in column 





1-5 11 9 
6-9 8 37 
p < .01; c = .507. This association is 
highly significant. 
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TABLE 2 


Number of Weeks 65 Agents’ Columns 
Appeared in Local Papers and Use of 
Safety Information 





Number weeks 
column appeared 
in one or more 
papers 


Agents using 
no safety 
information 


Agents using 
safety 
information 





1-5 13 
6-9 13 32 
p < .02;c = .460 





sity of Minnesota press releases; agents 
who wrote their own copy did not get 
any more usage of their columns. 
Length of column also was not related 
to use. 

To summarize, this study suggests 
three generalizations. 

1) Reading ease and human interest 
scores by formula, timeliness of infor- 
mation, use of state-supplied informa- 
tion and other characteristics are of 
questionable value in predicting how 
much or how regularly weeklies and 
small dailies will use county agent col- 
umns. 


2) Usage of local names and usage 
of safety information are both associ- 
ated with higher regular usage of coun- 
ty agents’ columns in newspapers. 

3) As far as this study showed, 
whether or how often an editor uses a 
news column written by a county agent 
is largely a result of factors unrelated 
with content of the column itself. 
Whether these factors involve personal 
editor-agent relationships, prior editor 
attitudes toward agriculture, or a com- 
bination of factors is a matter for fur- 
ther investigation. 

This study, however, gave no consid- 
eration to readership. It is possible that 
reading ease, human interest scores, 
timeliness, and certain kinds of content 
might still be related to readership of 
the columns by farm people. 

PHILLIP J. TICHENOR 
Institute of Agriculture 
University of Minnesota 
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CHARNLEY, MITCHELL V., Reporting. 
New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1959. 370 pp. $4.75. 


W% MITCHELL V. CHARNLEY, ONE OF THE 
most competent teachers of reporting 
in the United States today, has con- 
densed more than 30 years of writing, 
editing and teaching experience into 
this volume. 

Professor Charnley knows good re- 
porting when he sees it. Moreover, he 
has learned from years of experience 
how to teach it. Hundreds of his stu- 
dents today hold responsible news jobs 
on all types of mass media. 

The primary characteristic of this 
book is its emphasis upon the funda- 
mentals of sensing, gathering and writ- 
ing the news. The second characteristic, 
and one which Prof. Charnley is well 
qualified to delineate, is the integration 
of all the various forms of news presen- 
tation. This is not a book exclusively 
about news for newspapers. It also is 
about news for magazines, for radio and 
for television. 

The author has had both working 
and teaching experience in all these in- 
struments for reaching mass audiences. 
Nowhere in the book is the gatherer 
and writer of news referred to as a 
newspaperman, or even a journalist. He 
is called simply a newsman. 

The author notes in the introduction: 


The belief that the basic concepts, 
purposes and responsibilities of news 
reporting are the same in all media, de- 
spite different methods of communica- 
tion or styles of presentation, is the 
keynote of Reporting. 

A noteworthy element of the book is 
its excellent selection of examples of 
the best contemporary news writing. 
These selections come from all the mass 
media and are intelligently integrated 
with the text material. 

The emphasis, however, is on news- 
paper reporting since this is still the 
most pervasive form. More newsmen, 
as the author notes, go from newspapers 
into other forms of modern journalism 
—broadcasting, advertising, public re- 
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lations, periodicals, etc.—than from the 
other media and forms of journalism 
into newspaper work. 

As a textbook, Reporting is designed 
for those journalism courses which seek 
to cover all the necessary elements of 
reporting for all the media in one basic 
course. The basic elements are the same; 
a few of the techniques are different. 

Like most contemporary teachers of 
reporting, Charnley is concerned that 
reporting does not stop at “surface 
news.” What he urges is reporting that 
gives news events meaning and perspec- 
tive for the reader. 

I was impressed by his treatment of 
“color” in the news in Chapter 14. 
“Color,” says Charnley, “is not colora- 
tion—it is not discoloring. Color is fact: 
color is reporting, just as genuinely as 
a statement of what is said.” 

A distinctive characteristic of the 
book and one that should appeal to the 
reader is the use of marginal s.otes and 
sidebars to the text. These are readable 
and useful, and permit the author to 
get on with his text without stopping 
for anecdotes or examples. 

This is an excellent book for a be- 
ginning course in Reporting. It consists 
of 19 chapters grouped under the fol- 
lowing headings: The Character of 
News, The Communication of News, 
Writing the News Story, News of the 
Spoken Word, The Art of Developing 
News, and Responsibilities and Rights 
of Newsmen in the Twentieth Century. 
It has an appendix with instructions on 
the preparation of copy, a glossary, a 
style sheet and, just to be complete and 
contemporary, a summary of commu- 
nication theory. 

FRED S. SIEBERT 
Michigan State University 


HOHENBERG, JOHN, ed., The Pulitzer 
Prize Story. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1959. 375 pp. 
$6.50. 

W ONCE PAST THE TRITENESS OF THE 

title, this book reveals a carefully ed- 

ited collection of the best journalistic 
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pieces in the 40-odd years Pulitzer 
Prizes have been given. Teachers of 
journalism will find it valuable as an 
anthology from which choice examples 
may be shown students. 

Hohenberg wisely puts each piece in 
historical perspective by writing a brief 
and anecdotal introduction. He divides 
his book into categories of stories: gen- 
eral assignment, fight against graft, ra- 
cial problems, crime, war, the Soviet 
Union, cold war, space and the atom, 
disasters, human interest, and human 
rights. 

Hohenberg gives about a half dozen 
articles in each section, with 84 stories 
in all. Emphasis is given to stories 
printed in the last 10 years, and this is 
good. Many earlier winners have been 
reprinted so often they are shopworn. 

The group of articles on civil liberties 
is one of the best and would be sure to 
warm the heart of the Pulitzer Prize 
donor. The first piece in the section was 
written in 1923 by the late William Al- 
len White and calls for freedom of 
speech. Another is a Hodding Carter 
plea for tolerance while a third con- 
cerns a battle for the right of fair com- 
ment. The other two show how a pair 
of men, tarnished by McCarthyism, 
had their names cleansed through the 
courage and diligence of newspapermen. 

GENE GILMORE 
Syracuse University 


Macrorig, KEN, The Perceptive Writer, 


Reader, and Speaker. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1959. 

597 pp. $4.25. 
Y% JUST HOW USEFUL THIS BOOK WILL 
be to a journalism professor depends on 
what kind of Freshman English his in- 
stitution offers. If he wants himself to 
put journalism into the larger context 
of “communication,” it will help. The 
book ably covers such subjects as per- 
ception, organizing ideas, intelligent 
reading, and speaking. Three chapters 
might well be suggested to students who 
need information on writing a research 
paper. 
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Of special interest is a critical but 
balanced section, “Understanding Mass 
Communication,” which could profit- 
ably be read by most journalism stu- 
dents, including the older, blasé ones. 
An example of “objective reporting” of 
an anti-Red speech in Hartford is ex- 
cellent. 


ROBERT ROOT 
Syracuse University 


CaTER, DouG Lass, The Fourth Branch 
of Government. Boston: Houghton- 
Mifflin Company, 1959. 194 pp. 
$3.50. 


W REVIEWING LEO ROSTEN’S STUDY OF 
the Washington press corps in 1937, 
the late Edward Angly wrote, “At last 
someone has come along who takes the 
Washington correspondents as seriously 
as they take themselves.” Now, 22 
years later, someone has come along 
who takes the correspondents even 
more seriously than most of them take 
themselves. The result is a firmly docu- 
mented, sweeping theory of the press as 
the powerful fourth branch of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Cater, the 35-year-old Washing- 
ton editor of The Reporter, long ago 
established himself as one of the more 
thoughtful correspondents. This brilliant 
book, which presents insightful theory 
so deftly that the reader is hardly aware 
of the depth of the author’s probing, 
should find a place beside Walter Lipp- 
mann’s Public Opinion. 

Although its scope is not as wide, 
The Fourth Branch of Government is 
more ambitious than the Lippmann 
classic in one sense, for Mr. Cater 
weaves the working-day facts of Wash- 
ington coverage into his theory, show- 
ing how the conduct of public affairs is 
affected profoundly by reporters. Like 
Mr. Lippmann, Mr. Cater is not con- 
tent to lean for support on the conven- 
ient crutch of the theorist who ascribes 
impact on government to journalists by 
writing vaguely of the immense power 
of the press. 
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This is theory glowing with the leap 
and sparkle of good prose, and con- 
vincing evidence that a perceptive re- 
porter’s journalism-in-depth offers un- 
usual insights. 

WILLIAM L. RIVERS 
University of Texas 


Hook, SIDNEY, ed., Psychoanalysis, Sci- 
entific Method and Philosophy. New 
York: New York University Press, 
1959. 370 pp. $5. 

PHILOSOPHERS OF SCIENCE AND PSY- 
choanalysts here engage in a name- 
calling session in which the philoso- 
phers, correctly enough, point out that 
psychoanalysis as a theory has not been 
tested and may be untestable—and 
spokesmen for psychoanalysis psycho- 
analyze the philosophers. 

Except for two chapters, most of us 
will find the subject too special and the 
language too difficult to expend money 
or effort upon. One of these chapters 
outlines a research design by which psy- 
choanalytic claims in therapy could be 
tested. The other, by Alex Inkeles, cites 
studies in which sociology, which origi- 
nated as an “aggressively anti-psycho- 
logical discipline,” has joined hands 
with psychology. Among the examples 
cited are studies of homicide and sui- 
cide, of juvenile delinquency and of so- 
cialization of the child—and one in 
which G. E. Swanson used Freudian 
concepts to hypothesize differences be- 
tween sports writers and editorial writ- 
ers, and found the differences he hy- 
pothesized. 

EpGar and Lois CRANE 

Michigan State University 


MERTON, ROBERT K., BROOM, LEONARD 
and COTTRELL, LEONARD S. Jr., Soci- 
ology Today. New York: Basic 
Books, 1959. 623 pp. $7.50. 

W BASIC BOOKS, INC., FOR SOME YEARS 

and still a book club distributor of fine 

books in the social sciences, has becom 

a publisher. One of its recent produc 

Sociology Today, is the best compén# 

dium in that field this writer has seen. 
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The chapter authors of the book read 
like a Who’s Who in Sociology: Mer- 
ton, Parsons, Lazarsfeld, Lipset, Selz- 
nick, Gross, Glock, Goode, Barnett, 
Barber, Reader, Inkeles, Newcomb, 
Bales, Davis, Gouldner, Broom, Cohen, 
Clausen, Clinard, the Rileys and several 
others. 


Students of advanced reporting will 
find chapters dealing with the sociology 
of politics, law, education, religion, 
family, art, science and medicine useful 
in helping them to understand and in- 
terpret these areas. 

Graduate students and journalism re- 
searchers will find useful guides to more 
fruitful work in the chapters on prob- 
lem-finding, general theory, methodol- 
ogy, personality and social structure, 
consensus and small-group theory and 
research. 

Perhaps most relevant to journalism 
education is the chapter on “Mass Com- 
munication and the Social System,” by 
John W. Riley Jr. and Matilda White 
Riley. 

The Rileys urge that those studying 
the behavior of sources and receivers 
pay more attention to how the person 
they are studying relates himself to the 
groups he is in or wants to be in. Close 
friendship and work groups give the 
persons in them the emotional and ra- 
tional backing for resisting, say, those 
ideas which are contrary to the group 
norms. 

We need to know the makeup and 
aims of the larger social system in 
which receiver and communicator oper- 
ate. Further, we should discover how 
their various work and friendship 
groups relate to each other and to the 
whole system. Finally, we need to ex- 
amine how the individual sees himself 
in the smaller groups and sees the 
groups in the larger system and how 
this relates in turn to his reception or 
production of mass media messages. 

“The Rileys make these revisions of 
the“traditional Lasswell paradigm: 

1. Communicator and receiver are 
interdependent. Even in mass commu- 
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nications they influence each other 
through their intertwined groups within 
their common social system. 

2. Any given communication is sim- 
ply one link in a chain of communica- 
tion which extends over time. Ideas 
move back and forth among groups to 
which communicator and receiver be- 
long. 

3. The communicator’s and the re- 
ceiver’s positions in the whole social 
structure relate meaningfully to each 
other. 

MALCOLM S. MACLEAN Jr. 
Michigan State University 


GIEBER, WALTER, Gatekeepers of News 
of Civil Rights and Liberties: A Study 
of the Fate of Local News Stories. 
Berkeley: Dept. of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of California, 1958. 135 pp. 
Duplicated. 

QuINT, Howarp H., Profile in Black 
and White. Washington, D.C.: Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, 1958. 214 pp. 
$4.50. 


Gites, H. Harry, The Integrated Class- 
room A Survey of Problem and Pro- 


cedure. New York: Basic Books, 
Inc., 1959. 338 pp. $5.00. 


WY OF THESE THREE BOOKS ON CIVIL 
rights, the one by Gieber probably 
holds the most interest for journalism 
educators. It is a very helpful study of 
the handling or mishandling of local 
news of civil rights and liberties in five 
California daily newspapers. It was 
done as part of AEJ’s Civil Liberties 
Project, which was made possible by a 
grant from the Fund for the Republic. 

Gieber conducted non-structured in- 
terviews with 29 sources of local civil 
rights news and 22 reporters on the five 
newspapers in the study. These he 
treats as “gatekeepers” in the channels 
of news and his study throws light on 
the factors influencing their decisions 
about what news gets through the gates. 

None of the papers in the study— 
three medium-sized dailies and two 
competing metropolitan dailies—did a 
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job on civil rights coverage that pleased 
all news sources interviewed, although 
one of the metropolitans and one of the 
smaller papers rated decidedly higher 
than the other three. The study con- 
firms earlier research showing public 
ignorance about the processes and prob- 
lems of news gathering and presenta- 
tion. 

More revealing perhaps are the inter- 
views with the reporters, most of whom 
seem to realize that their newspapers 
could improve civil rights news cover- 
age. They complain, however, that their 
management is either disinterested, in- 
competent or hostile, or that they are 
not given time to dig into stories. 

The reporters say a lot of other dis- 
turbing things. Many state that they 
have no concept of nor concern for 
their reading audience. Some others say 
they don’t feel any responsibility for 
their stories once they turn them into 
the city desk. It would have been inter- 
esting to know more about the back- 
grounds of the reporters interviewed 
(which ones, for example, are journal- 
ism school graduates), but perhaps that 
would have destroyed the author’s in- 
tent to protect their identity. 

This study points up one major block 
to more sensitive coverage of civil 
rights news that perhaps Journalism ed- 
ucators can do something about—that 
is the inhibiting influence of traditional 
news symbols by which most practicing 
newsmen seem to evaluate all news situ- 
ations. Encouragement of questions 
about these often outmoded guideposts 
in the evaluation of news might lead to 
more sensitive and sensible coverage of 
all kinds of news. 

Quint’s book is a study of South Car- 
olina’s ugly fight against accepting the 
Supreme Court’s school integration de- 
cision. He wrote this outspoken report 
while on the history faculty at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, but resigned 
prior to publication. 

Journalism historians and teachers 
will be interested in the great use Quint 
makes of newspaper stories, editorials 
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and letter-to-the-editor columns. The 
material he quotes from the South Car- 
olina press suggests that coverage and 
comment on the school segregation is- 
sue in that state is something less than 
fair and objective. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, the editors and publishers of 
South Carolina have eagerly added their 
frantic voices to those of the extremist 
politicians in what Quint maintains is a 
battle to keep democracy out of South 
Carolina. 

There is not much in the Giles book 
to interest the mass communications 
scholar and teacher. It is a sincere book 
aimed at public school teachers and ad- 
ministrators. The author, a New York 
University professor of education, at- 
tempts to answer and disprove current 
arguments being used to support racial 
segregation. He does this by the repeti- 
tion of ponderous evidence compiled 
by numerous social scientists. Unfor- 
tunately, the end effect of all his effort 
is not very persuasive. The book comes 
close to being downright dull. 

On the positive side, the book con- 


tains a comprehensive bibliography of 
books, films and other teaching aids 
for what Professor Giles calls “human 
relations education.” 


EUGENE GOODWIN 
Pennsylvania State University 


PACKARD, VANCE, The Status Seekers. 
New York: David McKay Company, 
Inc., 1959. 376 pp. $4.50. 


W MY CLASSMATE AT A WEST COAST 
university, a clubwoman who had re- 
turned for a spare-time master’s degree, 
was horrified by a sociologist’s discus- 
sion of class structure: “Why, it seems 
to me we’ve done away with social 
classes in this country. Our maid drives 
a Buick to work and has an expensive 
TV set. Just what do you mean by so- 
cial class when people of that caliber 
can have the same advantages as their 
employers?” 

For the purblind citizen who is re- 
luctant to concede the existence of so- 
cial stratification and of status-striving 
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within the class structure, Vance Pack- 
ard’s readable summary of the findings 
from a quarter century of empirical re- 
search by sociologists and social anthro- 
pologists can be an eye-opener and a 
sight restorer. Yet the more detached 
student of social life may not share 
Packard’s distress over the development 
of a “many-layered society” in which 
“status is crystallizing” and class boun- 
daries are becoming more rigid. 

While it is important that the journal- 
istic interpreter of the American scene 
be aware of social class phenomena, 
The Status Seekers is a less adequate 
treatment than one or two equally read- 
able works from which Packard draws 
much of what he has to say. In par- 
ticular, the teacher, student or practi- 
tioner of journalism might profitably 
read Joseph A. Kahl’s incisive The 
American Class Structure (New York: 
Rinehart, 1957), a succinct volume 
which includes reports of Kahl’s own 
research and makes (in the words of 
Kingsley Davis) a “distinguished con- 
tribution to American self-understand- 
ing.” 

Kahl, incidentally, does not believe 
the American class structure is closing 
rapidly. Packard does, and he suggests 
ways whereby the trend may be brought 
under control. Educators should be es- 
pecially interested in the pleas made for 
the widening of educational opportunity 
so that at least the first badge of the 
“diploma elite” will be available to 
more of the bright young men from the 
“supporting classes.” 

Roy E. CarTER Jr. 
University of Minnesota 


SENDERS, VIRGINIA L., Measurement 
and Statistics. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1958. 594 pp. $6. 

W& MANY A WOULD-BE JOURNALISM RE- 

searcher tends to shy away from the 

use of statistics not because of any 
prejudice against chi-squares or corre- 
lation coefficients but because of a deep- 
seated inferiority complex about his 
own background in mathematics. Here 
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is an introductory statistics text which 
begins by helping the reader to diag- 
nose his own mathematical deficiencies 
and to remedy or at least patch them 
up without going back for two years of 
high-school algebra. 

The author then presents one of the 
simplest and clearest explanations on 
record of the why and what of statistics 
—as a tool for description, as a method 
of making estimates or testing hypothe- 
ses, and even as an “approach to life.” 

The rest of the first half of the book 
is devoted to the four principal kinds 
of measurement scales—nominal, ordi- 
nal, interval and ratio—and the descrip- 
tive statistics appropriate to each. Not 
until this foundation is laid does the 
author take up the techniques of statis- 
tical inference applicable to the four 
kinds of scales. 

Written by a psychologist in a fresh 
and unpretentious style, this book em- 
phasizes behavioral applications of sta- 
tistics. Subtle points are handled by 
skillful use of examples, without resort 
to technical jargon or obfuscation. Ex- 
perienced social scientists, as well as 
beginners, should find the volume use- 
ful in determining what statistical tools 
are available for the kinds of data with 
which they are dealing. 

JoHn T. MCNELLY 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion Seminar on Communication 


SNow, EpcGar, Journey to the Begin- 
ning. New York: Random House, 
1958. 434 pp. $5.00. 

WY iN 1928 EDGAR SNOW, FRESH FROM 

Missouri’s journalism school arrived in 

China. In less than a decade his book 

on the Chinese Communists had made 

him an authority in this area. 

This latest work of an adventure- 
loving reporter is a more thoughtful re- 
consideration of what was told in Red 
Star Over China (1938). Snow’s ap- 
praisal of what went wrong in China is 
convincing. He has even more con- 
tempt than before for Chiang Kai-shek 
and the American experts who placed 
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this country irrevocably behind the 
Kuomintang. 

This is the book of an indignant 
man. The wail of the do-gooder is at 
times repetitious. But as an example of 
great foreign reporting it belongs near 
the top of the personal histories. 

HENRY Lapp SMITH 
University of Washington 


CLAYTON, CHARLES C., Fifty Years For 
Freedom. Carbondale, Illinois: South- 
ern Illinois University Press, 1959 
244 pp. $4.50. 


W HERE IS THE HISTORY OF SIGMA 
Delta Chi, national professional jour- 
nalism fraternity, since its founding by 
10 young men working for the student 
newspaper at DePauw University in 
April, 1909. The author, a former na- 
tional president of the fraternity and 
now editor of its magazine, Quill, writes 
of the organization with understanding 
and obvious affection. 


In largely chronological fashion, he 
covers the major happenings of the fra- 
ternity, its national conventions, its offi- 
cers, its policies and politics over the 
years. In separate chapters, he treats 
Quill, the fraternity’s program of mark- 
ing historic sites in journalism, its 
awards and its undergraduate and pro- 
fessional chapters. A useful appendix 
lists past national presidents, fellows, 
historic sites, award winners and simi- 
lar information. The whole seems a 
well-researched, well-balanced job. 

This is not a book for everyone, even 
though Mr. Clayton writes readably 
and with an eye for relevant anecdote. 
Persons whose interest in the fraternity 
ends with paying their dues and attend- 
ing an occasional meeting may feel in- 
clined to pack up and go home after 
about the 10th national convention. 
But persons whose affection for Sigma 
Delta Chi matches Mr. Clayton’s will 
find the book not only a nostalgic jour- 
ney into yesteryear but also a possible 
guide to the fraternity’s future. 

THEODORE PETERSON 
University of Illinois 
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McCLoskeEy, JAMES, Industrial Journal- 
ism Today. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers, 1959. 273 pp. 
$4.75. 


LIKE THE NAM MAGAZINE HE’S ED- 
ited for nine years, this book by James 
McCloskey is one to inspire the indus- 
trial editor. Through excerpts from 
house organs McCloskey shows there 
are unusual ways to treat usual sub- 
jects. 


There is some sound advice. Consider 
McCloskey on controversy: The indus- 
trial editor should speak out frankly. 
On objectivity: The editor need not be 
objective, but the reader should be able 
to tell fact from opinion. On chitchat: 
To print employees’ names and pictures 
should not be the major purpose of the 
magazine. 


And there are ideas. Why not send 
out a release to newspaper editors each 
issue, summarizing the lead article? 
asks McCloskey. How about using out- 
side contributors, like the newspaper- 


man who gained some impressions fol- 
lowing a plant tour? 


The excerpts are rewarding in them- 
selves. In paragraphs on company prod- 
ucts, for instance, the reader learns that 
beer originated not in Germany but in 
Egypt and that religious candles usually 
contain more than 50% beeswax be- 
cause of an early Christian belief that 
it was produced by virgin bees and was 
therefore symbolic of the purity of the 
Virgin Mary. 


Rightly, McCloskey does not add the 
subjects of printing and layout to his 
volume. He’s concerned only with “spe- 
cific opportunities for editorial enter- 
prise in interpreting industry’s opera- 
tions and objectives.” A part of the 
book serves to educate the editor in 
principles of economics, as seen, of 
course, from the conservative view- 
point. 

Roy PAUL NELSON 
University of Oregon 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


GEHMAN, RICHARD, How to Write and 
Sell Magazine Articles. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1959. 
348 pp. $4.95. 


INCLUDING SAMPLES OF HIS OWN AR- 
ticles, which have appeared in such 
publications as Cosmopolitan, Collier’s, 
The Saturday Evening Post, True and 
Playboy, Richard Gehman offers an in- 
formative text on selling for the slicks. 
But his sales level, unfortunately, is 
likely to be a notch or so above that of 
the college senior majoring in journal- 
ism. 


He still has written a worthwhile 
book, and his articles have the ring of 
professionalism that proves him more 
than a hack. Gehman also offers a post 
mortem on each article—what he 
should or should not have done: “If I 
were an editor today and a young writer 
handed in this-story, I would accept it— 
but for content rather than style, .. .” 


He tells about how he began to write, 
despite the lack of encouragement from 
his parents. He tells about experiences 
under editors in Lancaster, Pa., and the 
celebrated Louis Ruppel of Collier’s. 
Then he describes each of several kinds 
of magazine articles, outlining, research, 
the lead, the “as-told-to” article, inter- 
viewing and cutting. 


Along the way there are many anec- 
dotes, and considerable name-dropping: 
James Jones, James Michener, Ralph 
Bunche, Harry Kurnitz, Ira Gershwin, 
Frank Sinatra and Moss Hart. But there 
also is good advice shining forth from 
the bright names, such as his advice for 
the aspiring writer: 


Read; get “some sort of education;” 
waste time if you like; practice; develop 
a point of view; be disciplined. This, 
says Richard Gehman, is how he be- 
came a big-name writer. It may be a 
satisfactory formula for fame-bound 
journalists in 1959. 

CALDER M. PICKETT 
University of Kansas 





Book Reviews 


GROTHE, PETER, To Win the Minds of 
Men. Palo Alto: Pacific Books, 1958. 
241 pp. $5.50. 


% OF ALL THE SOVIET SATELLITES, EAST 
Germany is the one where the clash be- 
tween the conflicting ideologies of East 
and West is most violent. It is also the 
one where this battle for men’s minds 
can best be studied. This book is an 
able investigation into this important 
aspect of the Cold War. 

East Germany is the only one of the 
satellite states where Soviet Communist 
propaganda really runs up against stiff 
competition. It is also the only one 
where the effectiveness of Western 
counterpropaganda can be assessed with 
any degree of accuracy. For these rea- 
sons, Mr. Grothe’s findings are of first- 
rate importance. 

Western counterpropaganda, waged 
principally through the medium of 
RIAS (Radio in the American Sector) 
is judged to be effectual, but inadequate 
in scope. Today, the Communists prob- 
ably could not win more than 10% of 
the vote in a free East German election. 
But because of systematic pressure on 
the youth, there is a real danger in the 
future. The author’s principal recom- 
mendation for meeting this situation is 
a doubling of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency’s appropriation for its 
program in East Germany. 

REX MILLER 
University of California at Los Angeles 


SMEAD, ELMER E., Freedom of Speech 
by Radio and Television. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1959. 
182 pp. $4.50. 


DR. SMEAD HAS THROWN LEGISLATION, 
FCC regulation and court rulings 
against the political and social back- 
ground and the experience of the in- 
dustry in discussing how free radio and 
television are. He has added as an ap- 
pendix a good summary of technical 
development in broadcasting. 

He develops an understanding of “in 
the public interest,” equal time in con- 
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troversies, and what is and is not cen- 
sorship in the U.S. To understand the 
FCC, Dr. Smead points out, we must 
recognize how it differs from other ad- 
ministrative agencies. His presentation 
of the equal time problem in the realm 
of politics went to press before the 
Daley decision and attempts in Congress 
to offset the decision by amending Sec- 
tion 315. (A book in this field can 
never be quite up to date.) 

The volume is not a complete text- 
book in the law of broadcasting, for it 
fails to cover some topics (piracy of 
news, for example) and treats only 
slightly of access to news. Dr. Smead’s 
discussion of curbs on news is a little 
fuzzy until he gets around to differenti- 
ating between newscasters and com- 
mentators. 

For the reader with little time, Chap- 
ter VII, Conclusions: The Politics of 
Regulation, summarizes the major 
points well. 

This book is recommended for col- 
lateral reading in courses in history and 
functions of the mass media and prob- 
lems of press freedom and in a general 
course in communications law. Case, 
document, and other citations are com- 
plete. Faculty members will find a brief 
account of broadcast allocations for 
educational uses. 

JOHN E. STEMPEL 
Indiana University 


YoaKEM, Lota G., editor-compiler, TV 
and Screen Writing. Los Angeles & 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1958. 124 pp. $3.95. 


% LOLA YOAKEM HAS PICKED THE MINDS 
of a group of 17 practitioners in various 
phases of television and screen writing, 
from Hollywood to the Business Film, 
and has brought together a series of 
highly informative essays in a volume 
directed toward bridging the gap “be- 
tween the classroom and the commer- 
cial culmination of the writer’s prod- 
uct.” The study comes to fill a real need 
in the bibliography of writing for tele- 
vision or theatre screen. 
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Many of the headings are thinly de- 
veloped. But there are enough headings 
and enough ground is covered to com- 
pensate for lack of depth. Generally, 
the material is critically focussed and is 
highly relevant and informative for the 
beginning writer. Nineteen subjects are 
compressed into 117 pages, about six 
pages per subject. 

Reuben Frank, dealing with “Factual 
TV,” seeks to present principles. He 
demonstrates the complete dependence 
of this growing category of program 
material upon the film and its tech- 
niques. His three case studies of uses 
made of film in factual television are 
extremely interesting and have special 
value for the journalist. 

Dealing with “Business Film,” Charles 
Palmer explains why he believes that 
the “two most important rules about 
writing business films are: do not be a 
writer, and do not make movies. In this 
field . . . you make tools.” His analysis 
is worked out in terms of principles of 
advertising and public relations. 


How do you explore the subject of 
“Religious and Biblical Films” in five 
pages? This is a formidable assignment. 
Jesse Lasky Jr. is obliged to skim the 
surface. Yet the pages teem with much 
interesting matter. 

Frank Gruber, in six pages on “The 
Western,” gives a series of statistics, op- 
portunities and tips. Information con- 
cerning the market for the western is 
provided, information which is other- 
wise hard to come by in such capsule 
form. 


Frank Nugent’s discussion of “Open- 
ing Scenes” is full of salty good sense 
with excellent case illustrations. His 
stimulating four-page discussion can 
hardly do more than state one of the 
obligations of the opening scene: “... a 
story is the upsetting of the status quo,” 
and that therefore the opening must 
present either the status quo or the up- 
setting element. Such superficial treat- 
ment can create a pitfall for the young 
writer, sometimes doing more harm 
than good. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


There may indeed be some residual 
frustration at the oftentimes superficial 
treatment of significant subject matter. 
The feeling remains that the stable of 
writers Yoakem has collected under one 
roof could turn out more than a collec- 
tion of trade secrets. 

A. NICHOLAS VARDAC 
Michigan State University 





KIRKPATRICK, C. A., Advertising: Mass 
Communication in Marketing. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1959. 638 pp. $7.25. 


WY THIS BOOK, ACCORDING TO THE AU- 
thor, considers advertising “as a busi- 
ness whose principal stocks in trade are 
creativity and imagination.” It is de- 
signed primarily as a text for the begin- 
ning course in advertising, and is or- 
ganized around six main divisions: The 
Background for Advertising, Identify- 
ing the Product, Building the Adver- 
tisement, Media, The Complete Adver- 
tising Effort and The Management of 
Advertising. 


The emphasis here is on marketing— 
not on communication, in spite of the 
inclusion of “mass communication” in 
the title. There are in Chapter 1 (“The 
Nature of Advertising”) three para- 
graphs on what might be called com- 
munication material. There are no cita- 
tions, either in the chapter bibliogra- 
phies or in the few footnotes he has in- 
cluded, of such standard works as the 
various Schramm books, Hovland, etc. 
More significant from the standpoint of 
those interested in teaching advertising 
from a communication point of view is 
the failure to relate advertising to either 
communication theory or empirical find- 
ings in the communication field. 


The book is generally satisfactory in 
its coverage of the marketing aspects of 
advertising. However, some marketers 
will object to such statements as “Ad- 
vertising and personal selling are the 
two major marketing forces available 
to the sellers of goods and services.” 











Most would also consider pricing, pack- 
aging and distribution, among others, 
as major forces.” 


The text is strongest when it is de- 
scribing the media and the role of 
trademarks in advertising. It has less 
coverage than most on the social and 
economic aspects of advertising, the 
various attempts to control advertising’s 
excesses, and less on the creative end 
of advertising. 


An interesting innovation is the in- 
clusion of an eight-page, 4-color section 
to demonstrate the role of color in ad- 
vertising. The book is well illustrated 
throughout and the reproduction is 
good. A 139-page teachers’ manual 
which includes discussion topics, true- 
false questions and matching pairs ac- 
companies the text. 

S. WaTsON DUNN 
University of Wisconsin 





BUTLER, KENNETH B. and LIKENESS, 
GEORGE C., Practical Handbook on 
Display Typefaces. Mezxdota, Illi- 
nois: Butler Typo-Design Research 
Center, 1959. 175 pp. $5.00 paper- 
bound, $7.50 cloth-bound. 


Y THIS IS THE SIXTH IN A VALUABLE 
series of printing production books pub- 
lished by the Butler Typo-Design Re- 
search Center. 


The present volume is an extensive 
catalog of type faces, both American 
and foreign. Its real value lies in a 
presentation that opens up an almost 
infinite variety of faces available for 
typographers. More than 2,000 type 
specimens are illustrated, together with 
names of founders who have them 
available. Available size ranges are 
given, and for many faces aesthetic or 
historical aspects are discussed. 


The book is a valuable source for 
those who work with type or who teach 
the use of type. 

JAMES E. BRINTON 
Stanford University 


Other Books and Pamphlets 
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Other Books and Pamphlets 
On Journalistic Subjects 


Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 
University of Illinois 

BAGDIKIAN, BEN H., Newsmagazines. Wash- 

ington, D.C.: New Republic, 1244 19th 
St., N.W., 1959. 35¢ copy. 
Reprints of the author’s recent studies 
of Time, Newsweek and U.S. News and 
World Report which appeared in the 
New Republic. 

BaKER, STEPHEN, Advertising Layout and 

Art Direction. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1959. 316 pp. $13.50. 
Explores the work of the advertising di- 
rector. Chapters on layout, cooperation 
with copywriters, clients’ viewpoints, re- 
search, organization of the art depart- 
ment, and similar pertinent aspects. The 
author is senior art director of Cunning- 
ham and Walsh. 

BiuM, DanieL, A Pictorial History of Tel- 
evision. Philadelphia, Penn.: Chilton, 
1959. 

Pictorial record of TV from its incep- 
tion to the Mary Martin show on Easter, 
1959. 

BocuE, DonaLpD J., The Population of the 

United States. Chicago: Free Press, 
1959. $17.50. 
Designed to make information readily 
accessible in usable form to opinion 
pollsters, market analysts, news analysts 
and social research organizations. Gives 
1959 figures. 

Boyp, MatcoLtmM, Christ and Celebrity 
Gods. Greenwich, Conn.: The Seabury 
Press, 1958. 

Subtitling his book “The church in mass 
culture,” the author examines motion 
pictures from the Christian viewpoint. 

Burt, Cyrit L., A Psychological Study of 
Typography. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1959. 86 pp. $3. 
Study of the mind’s comprehension of 
the printed word, Surveys the legibility 
of various printed styles in relation to 
reading accuracy, and the psychological 
reactions of readers to many of the 
type-faces used in printing. 

BURLINGAME, ROGER, Endless Frontiers: 

The Story of McGraw-Hill. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1959. 506 pp. 
History of one of the largest magazine 
and book publishing houses in the coun- 
try, written in celebration of its 50th 
anniversary. 
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CuarLes, Davip, Commercial and Indus- 
trial Photography; for the Student, the 
Laboratory, the Commercial Studio and 
the Industrial Workshop. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1959. 413 pp. 
$7. 

Directed toward the amateur and pro- 
fessional photographer, and examining 
recent expansion in various areas. 

CLarRK, GEORGE TIMOTHY, Copywriting: 

Theory and Technique. New York: 
Harper’s, 1959. 523 pp. 
A comprehensive volume which takes 
the reader through the steps to 1) mas- 
tery of basic written forms for effec- 
tive expression, 2) skill in advertising 
copywriting, 3) writing for the chief 
media of advertising, 4) applying tech- 
niques of promotional, public relations, 
technical and report writing. 


Frevcp, Eric, Advertising: The Forgotten 

Years. London: Ernest Benn, Ltd., 
1959. $2.94. 
Autobiography of a British advertising 
man who came to London in 1905, 
worked on various agencies and edited 
the English Printers’ Ink for a time. 
Contains much general information 
about the structure of advertising in 
Great Britain. 


HoseELiTz, Bert A., ed., A Reader’s Guide 
to the Social Sciences. Chicago: Free 
Press, 1959. 256 pp. $6. 

Intended as a general introduction to 
the literature. 


Hucues, Rosert, ed., Film: Book I, The 
Audience and the Filmmaker. New 
York: Grove Press, 1959. 159 pp. 
$3.50 (Evergreen paperbound edition, 
$1.45) 

New annual on the film, published in 
cooperation with the American Federa- 
tion of Film Societies. 


HuLL, HELEN and Drury, MICHAEL, eds., 

Writer's Roundtable. New York: Har- 
per’s, 1959. 201 pp. $4. 
Twenty-one writers, editors and agents 
discuss kinds of writing, economics, 
problems of translating, book reviewing, 
scholarly works and similar topics. 


TENNETT, SEAN, Pioneers in Printing. Lon- 
don: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958. 
Traces the growth and development of 
the craft of printing from its invention 
to modern times through a series of bi- 
ographies of printers. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


LERNER, DANIEL, ed., The Human Mean- 

ing of the Social Sciences. New York: 
Meridian, 1959. $1.45. 
A paperbound book containing essays 
by such prominent social scientists as 
Margaret Mead, Paul Samuelson, Clyde 
Kluckhohn and others. 


LyncH, WiLLiaM F., The Image Makers. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1959. 
“A Jesuit’s indictment of the movie and 
television media for failure to differ- 
entiate between reality and fantasy, for 
a fascination with ‘bigness’, for attacks 
on human sensibilities, and for other 
disservices to its mass audience.” 


MASON, ALPHEUS T. and LEACH, RICHARD 
H., In Quest of Freedom: American Po- 
litical Thought and Practice. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1959. $9.25. 
Surveys major philosophies underlying 
the political development of the United 
States, from the ideas responsible for 
the American Revolution to the New 
Deal. 


Muts, C. Wricut, The Sociological Im- 

agination. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 324 pp. $6. 
A caustic evaluation of the various 
schools of sociology. Profesor Mills 
calls for a larger view of the social 
sciences. 


MorpDeELL, LEONARD J., ed., New York 

Publicity Outlets, 1959. New York: 
Publicity Media Service, 331 Madison 
Avenue, 1959. $12. 
Lists key personnel of newspapers, news 
services, news photo services, out-of- 
town newspaper correspondents, com- 
munity weeklies, foreign language dai- 
lies, Negro press, foreign news services, 
feature syndicates and newspaper-dis- 
tributed magazines. 


QUINLAN, STERLING, The Merger. New 
York: Doubleday, 1958. 331 pp. $3.95. 
Novel about a broadcasting merger 
which gives considerable insight into the 
broadcasting business. 


PHELPS, ROBERT H., ed., Men in the News, 

1958. Philadelphia, Penn.: Lippincott, 
1959. 
First volume of a projected annual se- 
ries collecting all the personality sketches 
from the New York Times feature, 
“Man in the News.” 








Other Books and Pamphlets 


SCHEUER, STEPHEN H., TV Movie Almanac 
Ratings 1958-1959. New York: Bantam, 
1959, 244 pp. 50¢. 

Brief previews and ratings of over 5,000 
Hollywood movies likely to be shown 
on TV during the coming year. 

STRUNK, WILLIAM Jr., Elements of Style. 
Revised ed. New York: Macmillan, 
1959. “To a long-admired, pithy hand- 
book on English usage, E. B. White adds 
an equally pithy chapter about the 
things that make for distinction in writ- 
ing.” 

THURBER, JAMES, The Years with Ross. 
Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 1959. 
310 pp. $5. 

A profile of the famous founder and 
editor of the New Yorker. 

Unesco, Professional Associations in the 
Mass Media. New York: International 
Documents Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. $3.50. 

Handbook of associations throughout 
the world, with information as to their 
purpose and workings. 


Unesco, Statistics of Newspapers and 
Other Periodicals. New York: Interna- 
tional Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 1959. 75¢. 
Newspapers throughout the world: their 
frequency of publication, levels of liter- 
acy, circulation, number of pages, copies 
per population and other statistics. 


U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 

AND FoREIGN COMMERCE, Television In- 
quiry. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1959. 
Hearings concerned with “review of al- 
locations problems; special problems of 
TV service to small communities; S. 376 
to authorize the FCC to regulate net- 
works. 


U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICI- 
ARY, Communist Activity in Mass Com- 
munications. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1958. 

Part I of hearings. 


WELTER, RusH, Problems of Scholarly 
Publications in the Humanities and So- 
cial Sciences: A Report Prepared for the 
Committee on Scholarly Publication of 
the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1959. 93 pp. $1. 

Based on research on the problems re- 
lating particularly to scholarly publica- 
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tion. Material in appendices taken from 
questionnaires sent to scholars, editors 
of learned journals and directors of uni- 
versity presses. 


Woopinc, EDMUND, ed., Advertising and 

the Subconscious. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan, School of Business 
Administration, 1959. (Michigan Ad- 
vertising Papers Number 2) 84 pp. 
An effort “to blend the pragmatic knowl- 
edge of the practitioner with the scien- 
tific searchings of the academician.” 
Several of the essays are concerned with 
subliminal perception and motivation 
research. 


WoopwarbD, HELEN, The Lady Persuaders. 
New York: McDowell, Obolensky, 1959. 
$5. 

The story of women’s magazines, from 
Godey’s Ladybook to the Ladies Home 
Journal. 


WroTuH, Lawrence, Abell Buell of Con- 
necticut, Silversmith, Typefounder and 
Engraver. Middletown, Conn.: Wesle- 
yan University Press, 1958. 102 pp. 
Biography of the first typefounder in 
America. 





TEACHING LOADS 
(Continued from Page 345) 


Much the same situation holds true 
when the load of counseling is con- 
sidered. One institution reported that 
this work required half the time of one 
man. Another reported that it was con- 
sidered the equivalent of one three- 
hour course. Several reported that 
“variable credit” is given, and in one 
case only the director does any coun- 
seling. 

Further study must be made to de- 
termine the true picture of the philos- 
ophy of using student assistants, as dis- 
tinct from graduate student assistants. 
All but 13 of the schools reporting as- 
sert that they make some use of under- 
graduate assistants in the laboratory, 
but no trend was found in the ways 
that they are used. 

DonaLp D. BURCHARD 
Department of Journalism 
Texas A. & M. College 
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3 AFTER WELL OVER A HALF-CENTURY IN THE NEWSPAPER BUSINESS, THE 
Anaconda (copper) Company sold its Montana newspaper interests to the mid- 
western Lee Group. Twelve newspapers in five cities, with a combined circulation 
of almost 100,000, changed hands at a price reported to be about $5,000,000. The 
Lee Group now publishes in 14 cities. In another management change, Charlotte, 
N.C., became a one-ownership newspaper city when the Knight Publishing Co. 
purchased the News and announced that it would be run as a complement to its 
morning Observer. 

The United States Court of Appeals upheld the State Department's right to re- 
strict passports from use for travel to Communist China, in the latest episode in 
the William Worthy case. Worthy was expected to appeal to the Supreme Court. 

In the field of research, sociologist Bernard Berelson wrote that the “great ideas” 
in communications research of the past 10 or 20 years have considerably worn 
out, and that no new ideas have appeared. Other researchers took issue with him. 

Publications cited include: Ad. Age, Advertising Age; 4m. Ed., American Editor; Am. Merc., Ameri- 
can Mercury; ASNE Bul., American of Newspaper Editors’ Bulletin; AV-Com. Rev., Audio 
Visual Communication Review; Irn. Crtn., News from Behind the Iron Curtain; Bus. Wk., Business 
Week; Bdcstg., Broadcasting; Cmnwi., Commonweal; E&P., Editor & Publisher; Guild Rep., Guild Re- 
porter; J. Bdcstg., Journal of Broadcasting; J. Mktg., Journal of Marketing; JQ, Journalism Quarterly; 
Msthd., Masthead; Nat. Pub., National Publisher; NYT Mag., New York Times Magazine; New Rep., 
New Republic; New Ykr., New Yorker; NR, Nieman Reports; Nswk., Newsweek; PI, Printers’ Ink; 
POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; Prog., Progressive; PR, Public Relations; PR Jrnl., Public Relations 


Journal; Pub. Aux., Publishers’ Auxiliary; Pub. Wkly., Publishers’ Weekly; Q of FR&T, Quarterly of 


Films, Radio & Television; Rep., The Reporter; Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; State Dept. Bul., U.S. 


Department of State Bulletin; TV, Television; USN&WR, United States News & World Report. 


Advertising 
290. ANoNnyMous. Ads took less space 


April 17.—Newspapers need newer flexible 
rate structures, group selling. The success 





in weeklies in ’’58 than in’57. Ad. Age 30: 
22 p23 June 1.—Despite a record climb in 
paid circulation in weekly paper field, ad 
volume declines nearly 4%. 


291. —Can a new newspaper image at- 
tract more ad dollars? PI 267:3 pp19-34 


of total selling program promises to re- 
verse a newspaper linage decline. 

292. —Food advertising heaviest in 
spot, led ’58 spending in tv, TvB reports. 
Ad. Age 30:21 p2 May 25.—Grocery and 
food advertisers led list of television users 
in ’58 with an outlay of $243,515,420. 
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Articles in American Magazines 


293. —How co-op ad rule affects ad- 
vertisers, PI 267:2 pp33-4 April 10.—The 
treasury department's tax decision #6340 
will include manufacturers’ co-op allow- 
ances in base for excise levies. Co-op has 
been exempt since 1923. The implications, 
including higher prices for consumers and 
lessened newspaper linage, are examined. 

294. —Magazines turn to split-run pub- 
lishing. Ad. Age 30:22 pl June 1.—In or- 
der to get more regional flexibility and 
lure limited distribution accounts MAB 
lists split run plans of 25 leading maga- 
zines. 

295. —-NBBB bears down harder on 
spurious ad claims of weight-reducing aids. 
PI 267:2 pp9-10 April 10.—The latest re- 
port on the weight reducers’ ad claims re- 
veals some abuses and gives current FTC 
thinking on the problem of slimming aids. 

296. —Outdoor vies for more sales, 
fewer curbs. PI 267:10 p49 June 5.— 
Some small gains are made against federal 
and state attempts to ban outdoor from 
the highways. 

297. CARRICK, PaAuL M. Jr. Why con- 
tinued advertising is necessary: a new ex- 
planation. J. Mktg. 23:4 pp386-98 April. 
—Continued advertising is necessary be- 
cause of a simplification consumers make 
to facilitate brand selection. 

298. Davis, ROBERT F. Television vs. 
newspapers—which is better buy? Media/ 
scope, 3:5 pp60-3 May.—CBS-TV’s re- 
search director looks at major metro mar- 
kets, sees TV favored by the march to the 
suburbs, and cites circulation declines of 
major metro dailies. Smaller suburban 
dailies are not included in data. 

299. Katz, JoEL. Household composi- 
tion a key to media selection. Media/ 
scope 3:6 pp64-70 June.—Study breaks 
down 100 typical households by age and 
sex brackets, according to census figures. 
Then the audience composition of four 
magazines is compared to census figures to 
determine dominant reader groups. 

300. KAUFMAN, LIONEL M. What is the 
arithmetic of one $780,000 ad? Media/ 
scope 3:5 pp88-91 May.—Ford’s 36-page 
Reader’s Digest supplement breaks all rec- 
ords for a single magazine ad. 

301. Myers, KENNETH H. Have we a 
decline in advertising appropriations? J. 
Mktg. 23:4 pp370-5 April_—Business his- 
torian says advertising’s current share of 
national income is lower than in any dec- 
ade from the 1890’s through the 1930's. 
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302. PoLirz, ALFRED. What is essential 
to know for magazine media research? 
Media/scope 3:4 pp39-44 April_—The re- 
peat exposure of a single magazine ad is 
discussed by Politz. Monthlies, and read- 
ers’ rather than lookers’ books are given 
high ratings. 

303. Serrz, RICHARD M. Vick researcher 
explores advantages and failings of split- 
run advertising tests. Ad. Age 30:19 pp81- 
4 May 11.—Split-runs produce results, are 
easy to conduct, and consumer is moti- 
vated to a positive action. Drawbacks in- 
clude necessity of holding variables to a 
minimum—usually one—and an absence 
of reasons for action. Tested ads and 
scores are reproduced. 

304. VAN DIVER, VERNON. New ad for- 
mula promises lasting growth, stability for 
industrial advertisers. PI 267:10 pp19-25 
June 5.—Author analyzes the sales and 
advertising volumes of 47 major metals 
producers. Peaks and valleys in sales and 
ad volume are correlated (99.58% corre- 
lation between the ups and down of steel 
sales and similar advertising fluctuation). 
Included are two pages of ad-sales corre- 
lation tables. 

305. Wuire, Irvinc S. The functions of 
advertising in our culture. J. Mktg. 24:1 
pp8-14 July.—Develops the theory that 
advertising’s function is to help to organ- 
ize and modify the basic perceptual proc- 
esses of the consumer. 

See also nos. 308, 376, 398-9. 


Audience Analysis 

306. MECHERIKOFF, MICHAEL and Da- 
vip L. Horton. Preferences for letters of 
the alphabet. J. Appl. Psych. 43:2 pp114- 
6 April.—tIn tests using letters KNPTSVG, 
the letter S was significantly preferred over 
the others; K was significantly non-pre- 
ferred. 

See also nos. 313, 406. 


Communication Theory: 
Process and Effects 

307. BERELSON, BERNARD. The state of 
communication research. POQ 23:1 pp1-6 
Spring.—The “great ideas” that gave vi- 
tality to communication research 10 and 
20 years ago have considerably worn out, 
and no new ideas have appeared to take 
their place. 

308. Fisk, GEorGE. Media influence re- 
considered, POQ 23:1 pp83-91 Spring.— 
Evidence indicates that the effectiveness of 
market communication media is some 
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function of the consumer’s propensity to 
communicate. 

309. Gumpert, LuTHER C. Saccadic 
movements as a factor in visual percep- 
tion. J. Educ. Psych. 50:1 pp15-19 Feb.— 
Reading without eye movements (in an 
experiment using special equipment) re- 
sulted in fewer errors than reading with 
eye movements. 

310. —Speed of processing visual stim- 
uli and its relation to reading. J. Educ. 
Psych. 50:1 pp8-14 Feb.—Speed of read- 
ing found to be positively correlated with 
the amount of material subjects could per- 
ceive at one fixation and the speed with 
which they could perceive it. 

311. GutrmaNn, Louis. A structural 
theory for intergroup beliefs and action. 
Am. Soc. Rev. 24:3 pp318-28.—Facet’ 
theory, built upon a combination of Gutt- 
man’s scale analysis and the simplex ap- 
proach to factor analysis, is developed and 
applied to show inter-relationships among 
i, stereotype; II, norm; III, hypothetical 
interaction; IV, personal interaction. 

312. KEerRRICK, JEAN S. News pictures, 
captions and the point of resolution. JQ 
36:2 pp183-8 Spring. 

313. MANN, JoHN A. The relationship 
between cognitive, affective, and behavioral 
aspects of racial prejudice. J. Soc. Psych. 
49:2 pp223-8 May.—Negro students as- 
signed to interracial discussion groups 
showed positive correlations between the 
amount of their prejudice and tests and 
ratings of their thinking, feeling, and be- 
havior in the groups. Reactions of white 
students were more complex. 

314. ScHRAMM, ‘WitBuR, Davin RIEs- 
MAN and RAYMOND A. BAUER. Comments 
on “The state of communication research.” 
POQ 23:1 pp6-17 Spring—Three commu- 
nications students take issue with and 
agree with Berelson’s position (see item 
no. 307 herein) that communication re- 
search is on a plateau. 

315. SCHRAMM, WILBUR and RICHARD F. 
CaRTER. Effectiveness of a political tele- 
thon. POQ 23:1 pp121-7 Spring.—Study 
of telethon effects supported evidence and 
theory that voters tend to expose them- 
selves to media in order to reinforce their 
predispositions and reduce dissonance re- 
sulting from challenge to those predisposi- 
tions. 

316. TorRANCE, E. PAUL. An experi- 
mental evaluation of “no pressure” influ- 
ence. J. Appl. Psych. 43:2 pp109-13 April. 
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—Leadership techniques involving “low 
pressure” or “no pressure” were found to 
be more effective than high pressure meth- 
ods in getting aircrewmen to consume a 
bad-tasting survival ration. 

317. Westiz, FRANK R. and MELvIN L. 
DeEFLEUR. Autonomic responses and their © 
relationship to race attitudes. J. Abnorm. 
& Soc. Psych. 58:3 pp340-47 May.—Preju- 
diced subjects shown colored slides of two 
people (white and Negro, male and fe- 
male, sitting side-by-side looking at each 
other with a “pleasant friendly expres- 
sion”) showed more pronounced changes 
in galvanic skin response and finger pulse 
volume than less prejudiced individuals. 

See also nos. 305, 390. 


Communicator Analysis 

318. KANFER, FREDERICK H. Verbai 
rate, content, and adjustment ratings in 
experimentally structured interviews. J. 
Abnorm. & Soc. Psych. 58:3 pp305-11 
May.—Subjects in clinical interviews were 
found to talk fastest in answer to questions 
related to areas (family, sex, achievement, 
self-confidence) in which their adjustment 
was rated poorest. 

319. LANSING, JOHN B. and ROGER W. 
Heyns. Need affiliation and frequency of 
four types of communication. J. Abnorm. 
& Soc. Psych. 58:3 pp365-72 May.—Sur- 
veyed individuals with a higher need to 
affiliate with others (as measured by TAT- 
type pictures in a projective test) made 
more local telephone calls than others, 
also wrote more letters. 

320. LIONBERGER, HERBERT F. Com- 
munity prestige and the choice of sources 
of farm information. POQ 23:1 pp110-18 
Spring.—Reluctance of farmers to com- 
municate with “prestige” farmers was ap- 
parently overcome by the attracting power 
of the latters’ superior competence. 

See also nos. 316, 318-9. 


Community Journalism 

321. BENz, LesTeER. Community jour- 
nalism. Iowa Pub. 31:4 p8 April.—Former 
Iowa weekly publisher discusses opportuni- 
ties in “home town field.” 

322. FISCHER, AL and MILDRED. Pro- 
cedure for small business loans explained. 
Ariz. Pub. 4:11 p4 May.—Arizona pub- 
lishers discovered a way to get federal 
financial assistance for expansion. 

323. LANE, THORNE. You can still start 
a weekly on a shoestring, publisher ex- 
plains. Amer. Press 77:7 p14 May.—Small 
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offset presses seen as the answer to the 
man with pioneer spirit and the ambition 
to have his own newspaper, no matter how 
small. 

324. Wave, Larry. Don’t overlook pro- 
motion! Calif. Pub. 38:8 p34 May.— 
Small newspapers have public relations 
problems, too, says Californian. 

See also no. 290. 


Content Analysis 


325. MOREHOUSE, PETER R. Does fuller 
reporting mean more “backgrounding”? 
JQ 36:2 p220 Spring. 

326. TANNENBAUM, Percy H. and 
JaMes E. Noau. Sportugese: a study of 
sports page communication. JQ 36:2 pp 
163-70 Spring. ' 

See also no. 405. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


327. ANONYMOUS. Accountability among 
co-owners of statutory copyright. Har. L. 
R. 72:8 pp1551-66 June.—Concept of co- 
ownership has developed wholly without 
aid from Congress and without Supreme 
Court discussion; question of rights of 
one owner to deal unilaterally with a copy- 
right are now of considerable importance. 

328. —Court denies newsmen have spe- 
cial privilege to travel. E&P 19:23 p9 
June 13.—U.S. Appeals Court confirms 
the right of the state department to re- 
strict passports against use for travel in 
Communist China or other trouble spots. 
Latest episode in the William Worthy case. 

329. BRICKMAN, Davip. Sanctity and 
sources. Am. Ed. 3:1 pp27-34 April—A 
Massachusetts publisher has some second 
thoughts on the Torre case. Samples: “The 
confidence (of sources) fight is a kind of 
silliness which ill befits the inheritors of a 
free press in a free society. The public 
knows it; why don’t we?” 

330. Gray, ALBERT WoopruFF. Libel 
more serious than play on words. E&P 92: 
19 p37 May 9.—Atlanta Constitution wins 
dismissal of libel action when court holds 
that a play on words is recognizable as 
humor, not libel. 

331. KALODNER, Howarp J. and VERNE 
W. VaNcE Jr. The relation between fed- 
eral and state protection of literary and 
artistic property. Har. L.R. 72:6 pp1079- 
1128 April.—States have a substantial area 
in which to grant protection, but slowness 
and reluctance of Congress and federal 
courts have caused states to act in areas 
which appear to be foreclosed to them. 
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332. MARTEL, JoHN S. Fair trial v. free 
press in criminal trials. Cal. L.R. 47:2 
pp366-73 May.—Study of cases, author ar- 
gues, leads to conclusion that Canon 35 
and also Canon 20 (forbidding lawyers to 
make pre-trial statements for publication) 
should be enforced to assure fair trials. 


333. PowELL, JoHN F. Regulation of 
business—antitrust laws. Mich. L.R. 57:6 
pp885-900 April—Supreme Court holds 
FCC approval does not exempt transac- 
tions from subsequent attack under anti- 
trust laws. (See related articles, 107 U. 
Pa. L.R. 585 and 753.) 

334. TANNENBAUM, SAMUEL W. Titles 
in the entertainment field. Am. Bar. Assn. 
J. 45:5 p459 May.—Titles, if used as re- 
cently as within the last ten years, prob- 
ably are protected under unfair competi- 
tion. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


335. ANONYMOUS. Six major criticisms 
of our press today. E&P 92:16 p22 April 
19.—A summary of the comments made 
on 15 TV panel shows conducted by Nie- 
man Curator Louis Lyons under the title, 
“The Press and the People.” The six criti- 
cisms: lack of opposition press, failure to 
use foreign correspondents effectively, lack 
of trained writers in specialized areas, lack 
of interpretive reporting, tendency to drop 
the “sustained” story, continued anti-labor 
attitude. 

336. GLEASON, JOHN H. Why news- 
papers lag. Am. Ed. 3:1 ppS-10 April.— 
More deadly than rising costs and falling 
revenue, says the University of Connecti- 
cut’s journalism head, is lack of pride in 
solid achievement and distinguished crafts- 
manship. His prescription: raise prices, 
then concentrate on the intellectual aspect 
of the newspaper editing job. 

337. Pope, James S. Reporting is your 
game if you want to see life. E&P 92:16 
p94 April 18.—The Courier-Journal’s ex- 
ecutive editor comments on various as- 
pects of the reporting trade, including ob- 
jectivity, confidentiality of sources, inva- 
sion of privacy and editing policies. 

338. SEVAREID, Eric et al. Journalism 
meets its responsibilities—but there’s room 
for improvement, E&P 92:14 p13 April 4. 
—Excerpts from a television panel discus- 
sion featuring Sevareid and other news 
leaders. 
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339. —People get the news—do they 
“dig” it? E&P 92:15 p15 April 11.—Ex- 
cerpts from a television panel discussion 
featuring Sevareid and other news leaders. 

340. Simms, Leroy A. South denies 
race news blackout. Quill 47:5 pp17-18 
May.—A vigorously-worded rebuttal to a 
February Quill article that charged Bir- 
mingham newsmen with soft-pedaling sto- 
ries of race conflict in that community. 

341. TuRNeR, FirzHucH. What's the 
matter with a newspaper job? A publisher's 
view. NR 13:2 pp4-6 April.—Newspaper 
jobs lack glamor, money and a future, ac- 
cording to this publisher-critic. It’s time, 
he says, for newspapers to stop exploiting 
youth. 

342. Witson, Eart and Davip MACE. 
Gossip columns. Controversy 1:1 pp26-30 
May.—A pro and con discussion in which 
Wilson traces gossip columns into Roman 
history and Dr. Mace attributes their pop- 
ularity to the fact that readers feel less 
guilty about their own transgressions. 

343. MatTHEews, T. S. A narrow view 
of the press. Nation 188:25 pp553-4 June 
20.—Five criticisms of the press, as pre- 
sented over a series of television programs, 
include failure to: give all the news, make 
sense out of news presented, attract read- 
ers when it interprets the news, present 
news objectively, and regard public as 
plural instead of singular. 

See also nos. 329, 332, 383. 


Editorial Policy and Methods 


344. FREUDENBERGER, JOSEPH N. Strong 
editorial pages need staff support. Quill 
47:5 p9 May.—Editors of the Gannett 
group are trying to enlist non-editorial 
page staff members as boosters and critics 
of the editorial page. 

345. LinDsTROM, CARL. The scientific 
interrogative. Am. Ed. 3:1 pp16-21 April. 
—Newsmen need to devote more study 
and more advance preparation to the busi- 
ness of asking questions, according to the 
former Hartford Times editor and present 
Michigan journalism professor. 

346. Lockr, Francis P. Too much 
Flesch on the bones? Msthd. 9:2 ppl-6 
Spring.—The Associate Editor of the Day- 
ton Daily News suggests that “the growing 
pressure to water everything down to the 
thinnest possible pablum for the laziest 
possible minds” makes our editorial pages 
weak and vapid. 
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347. MAcrorig, KEN. Objectivity: dead 
or alive? JQ 36:2 pp145-50 Spring. 

348. Moore, Lestiz. The page and the 
NCEW. Am. Ed. 3:1 pp22-26 April.— 
How the National Conference of Editorial 
Writers works “to stimulate the conscience 
and the quality of the American editorial 
page.” 

349. ZEISLER, KARL F. Confessions of 
an ex-editorial writer. Msthd. 9:2 pp21- 
32 Spring—Some sharp words about 
mealy-mouthed corporate editorial pages, 
the enervating effect of editorial confer- 
ences and the need for edit pages to 
“guide with an iron fist instead of a deli- 
cate pinkie.” 

See also no. 312. 


Education for Journalism 

350. Lusett, SAMUEL. High school 
students’ attitudes toward journalism as a 
career. JQ 36:2 pp199-203 Spring. 

351. Witcox, WALTER. Social science, 
naiural science, humanities: nomenclature 
study. JQ 36:2 pp213-6 Spring. 

See also no. 372. 


Foreign Press and International 
Communications 

352. ANONYMouS. Information is not 
truth, Time 73:22 pp66-7 June 1—A 
quick tour through Izvestia and Pravda 
plants in Moscow. 

353. —War of the inky giants. Nswk. 
53:24 p66 June 15.—A battle for suprem- 
acy of the British press is shaping up be- 
tween Oldhams Press, Ltd., and the Daily 
Mirror-Sunday Pictorial combine. 

354. Erwin, Ray. Press aid planned 
for 100 under-developed countries; techni- 
cal training and better facilities studied by 
Unesco. E&P 92:14 p12 April 4. 

355. GRAVES, WALLACE. Journalism in 
the first democracy. JQ 36:2 pp209-12 
Spring. 

356. McCorMACK, THELMA H. Can- 
ada’s royal commission on broadcasting. 
POQ 23:1 pp92-100 Spring—The 1957 
Fowler Commission viewed broadcasting 
in Canada as similar to a university, and 
the most important thing about the Fowler 
report is its emphasis on broadcasting’s 
social function. 

357. MUNN, BRUCE W. News with 
global impact. Quill 47:4 p15 April.— 
How 446 newsmen from 47 nations cover 
the United Nations beat. 

358. OLSON, KENNETH E. Dean Olson 
reports press privations. E&P 92:20 p66 
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May 16.—Highlights of Dean Olson’s re- 
ports on seminars and on-the-spot inspec- 
tions of press conditions in Greece (news- 
print limitation severe), Israel (political 
organs are powerful), Afghanistan (gov- 
ernment control is tight) and Ceylon (pa- 
pers are tightly held in family ownership). 

359. ScaRrRow, HowarD A. Communi- 
cation of election appeals in Canada. JQ 
36:2 pp219-20. 

See also no. 397. 


Government and Press 
360. PauL, James C. N. and Murray 
L. ScHwarRTz. Foreign Communist propa- 
ganda in the mails. U. Pa. L.R. 107:5 
pp621-66 March.—Though not so exten- 


sive as formerly, confiscation of mail be-' 


lieved to be foreign propaganda continues. 
Authors propose “disclosure” through 
stamping each mail with label showing 
origin as alternate to confiscation. 

See also nos. 293, 295, 356, 394. 

History and Biography 

361. CULLEN, MAuRICE R. Jr. The Bos- 
ton Gazette: a community newspaper. JQ 
36:2 pp204-8 Spring. 

362. GuBack, THoMas H. General 
Sherman’s war on the press. JQ 36:2 pp 
171-6 Spring. 

363. KNopF, ALFRED A. For Henry 
with love. Atlantic 203:5 pp50-4 May.— 
A sketch of H. L. Mencken. 

364. LigBLING, A. J. Harold Ross—the 
impresario. NR 13:2 ppl4-17 April—A 
16-year member of his staff writes some 
personal impressions of the late New 
Yorker editor. 

365. Morris, RICHARD B. Zealot for 
right. NYT Mag. p19 June 7.—Thomas 
Paine, as propagandist and phrasemaker, 
and his role in establishing the heritage 
of freedom. 

366. TAFT, WILLIAM H. Walter Wil- 
liams: “international journalist.” JQ 36:2 
pp151-7 Spring. 

367. TayLor, FRANK J. The incredible 
house that Hearst built. Sat. Eve. Post p38 
May 9.—William Randolph Hearst’s En- 
chanted Hill as a California state park at- 
tracted 160,000 visitors in the first six 
months it was open to the public. 


Industrial Journalism 

368. GERBER, SopHIA P. The world of 
house organs. PR Jrnl. 15:6 pp14-ff June. 
—The use of America’s house organs as 
media for carrying industry’s messages. 
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369. OTTERBOURG, ROBERT K. Business 
journalism: what type profession? NR 13: 
2 ppll-13 April.—The nation’s 2000 busi- 
ness publications have undergone a “dy- 
namic reform” from the old back-slapping 
format to a current pattern of “thought- 
ful, analytical” coverage of business news. 


Magazines 


370. ANoNyMous. Rose-colored geog- 
raphy. Time 78:24 pp47-8 June 15.— 
Non-profit making National Geographic 
remains virtually unchanged since its es- 
tablishment, following its policy of saying 
nothing unkind or controversial. 

371. Davis, THURSTON N. What is 
America? America 101:2 p92 April 11.— 
America, a journal of Christian opinion, 
celebrates its 50th anniversary. 

372. Ditts, PEG. How magazine editors 
view journalism education. JQ 36:2 pp 
217-8 Spring. 

373. Hts, Rust. The big trend in 
little magazines. Sat. Rev. 42:19 p10 May 
9.—Once the stronghold of individuality, 
little magazines have become institution- 
alized, sponsored by permanent organiza- 
tions. 

374. KENRICK, Epwarp F. Scholarly 
publication. America 101:6 pp304-5 May 
9.—Learned journals accept one of nine 
manuscripts submitted and often the au- 
thor has to wait a year for publication. 

375. SETHER, J. WENDELL. News maga- 
zines go to press. Quill 47:4 pp22-24 
April—A_ blow-by-blow report on the 
ways in which Time and Newsweek edi- 
tors put out their books. 

See also nos. 300, 302, 369. 


Miscellaneous 


376. Kopak, JAMES B. Media sala -s: 
who gets what, why—and what it means 
to ad men. PI 267:6 & 7 p21 May 8 and 
p21 May 15.—A two-part analysis of ex- 
ecutive salaries in six major media shows 
why some radio executives get higher pay 
than TV executives. Variables discussed 
in report include geographic area, age 
range, and gross volume of medium, and 
gives comparisons of the major print and 
broadcast media. 

377. LEENEY, ROBERT J. Show biz and 
the press. Am. Ed. 3:1 pp37-40 April.— 
Can the press justify its present light 
brush-off of all the American theatre of- 
fers? The chief editorial writer of the New 
Haven Register says no. 
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Newspaper Management and 
Production 


378. ANONYMOUS. Anaconda sells 12 
Montana newspapers to Lee group. E&P 
92:23 pil June 6. 


379. —Chicago Sun-Times uses ‘waste 
paper newsprint. E&P 92:21 p13 May 23. 
—A new ink-removal process by physical 
flotation makes possible a 100% waste pa- 
per newsprint fully satisfactory for all 
press uses. 

380. —Jt’s war in Middletown. Nswk. 
53:19 p67 May 11.—In an era of declin- 
ing competition, Middletown, N.Y., has 
two good newspapers with a circulation of 
30,000; three years ago Middletown had 
one paper with a circulation of 10,000. 

381. —Knight pledges competitive zeal 
for Charlotte papers. E&P 92:15 p9 April 
11.—The Knight Publishing Co. announces 
1) purchase of the Charlotte News and 
2) its plan to continue the paper as an 
afternoon complement to its morning Ob- 
server. 


382. BRowN, RoBertT U. While ex- 
penses rose, gain in ’58 revenue due to lo- 
cal lineage. E&P 92:14 p10 April 4.—The 
first of three annual cost studies. Parts 2 
and 3 in the series appear in the April 11 


and April 18 issues of Editor & Publisher. 


383. Brucker, HERBERT. Js the press 
writing its obituary? Sat. Rev. 42:17 p9 
April 25.—Newspapers, operating with a 
technology 60 years old, using inefficient 
printing methods, engaging in economic 
squeezes, and failing to invest in research, 
need to rethink their mission, modernize 
editorial methods, and revive underlying 
moral purposes. 

384. BuTLER, JaMEs J. Newspapers pay 
tribute to deliver Sunday sections. E&P 
92:19 p9 May 9.—Senate rackets com- 
mittee hears how leading New York dai- 
lies (including the Times) paid several 
hundred thousand dollars to extortionists 
to insure delivery of Sunday editions. (See 
also McClellan asks law to end shake- 
downs, E&P 92:20 p36 May 16.) 

385. JoNEs, ROBERT L. and James S. 
BARDEN. A strike newspaper: guildsmen as 
publishers. JQ 36:2 pp158-62. 


Personnel and Labor Relations 
386. ANoNYMouUS. Be wary of Guild, 
students advised. E&P 92:20 p48 May 16. 
—Everett Norlander of the Chicago Daily 
News charges that the ANG helps keep 
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incompetents in newsrooms. Report of a 
speech delivered at University of Missouri. 

387. CoHN, ANGELO. A union birthday 
—Dutch newsmen mark 75th year. Guild 
Rep. 26:9 pS April 24. 

388. HiccinsoTHaM, A. L. Battle for 
young brains. Am. Ed. 3:1 pp42-51 April. 
—Newspapers aren't getting the best young 
men and women and they won't begin to 
until they raise salaries, promote the field 


-of journalism effectively, and understand 


and cooperate with journalism education. 

389. Linton, R. D. Get facts straight, 
ME advised. Guild Rep. 26:11 pS May 22. 
—A New York Guildsman’s response to 
Everett Norlander’s critical comments 
about the American Newspaper Guild 
(item no. 386). 

See also nos. 384-5. 


Pictorial Journalism 
390. MEHLING, REUBEN. Attitude chang- 
ing effect of news and photo combinations. 
JQ 36:2 pp189-98 Spring. 
See also no. 312. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 

391. ARPAN, FLloyp G. In cold war, 
type tells America’s story. Quill 47:6 p8 
June.—United States Information Service 
litho p'ants in Manila and Beirut pump 
out hundreds of millions of copies of mag- 
azines, posters and pamphlets to counter 
the Reds’ propaganda. 

392. COLBURN, JOHN H. et al. Propa- 
ganda in comic strips and what can be 
done about it. ASNE Bul. No. 420 pp4-6 
May 1.—Fifteen editors agree that comic 
strip artists have no business riding propa- 
ganda hobby-horses, and that editors are 
justified in editing or dropping artists who 
do. 

393. GLANTz, Oscar. Protestant and 
Catholic voting behavior in a metropolitan 
area. POQ 23:1 pp73-82 Spring. 

See also nos. 316, 360. 


Public Relations 

394. EckHousE, ROBERT D. How does 
it look to the SEC? PR Jrnl. 15:5 pp16- 
ff May.—Recent statements of SEC offi- 
cials “have aroused hesitation, uncertainty 
and frustration” in business circles as to 
what can be done and said in connection 
with securities registration. 

395. Finn, Davip. Psychological drives 
behind public relations. PR 4:2 pp3-9 
April.—Deals with some executives’ drives 
for personal publicity. 
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396. FIsHER, WILLIAM Jr. Social agen- 
cies a new challenge for public relations. 
PR 4:2 ppl4-21 April. 

397. PaGet-Cooke, R. A. Public rela- 
tions examinations in Great Britain. PR 
Jrnl. 15:4 pp20-ff April. 

398. PATTERSON, WILLIAM D. The im- 
age of American business. Sat. Rev. 42:16 
pp35-6 April 18.—U.S. business, believing 
it has a fundamental stake in public under- 
standing, has begun to use advertising as 
an educator and persuader to shape Ameri- 
can attitudes. 

399. Roper, Etmo. The tales they tell 
tell the tale. Sat. Rev. 42:16 pp37-42 
April 18.—lInstitutional advertising has 
been responsible for changing the public’s 
concept of corporate boards from the im- 
age of money-hungry men to able citizens 
acting in the public interest. 

400. STERN, EDWIN B. How the pr job 
market looks today. PR 4:2 pp24-8 April. 

401. WHELDEN, JoHN. Which road for 
private colleges? PR Jrnl. 15:6 pp24-7 
June.—Colleges must tell of their activi- 
ties to cultivate friends; and when con- 
fronted with controversial issues, they 
must “courageously and publicly reveal 
that they will stand by their convictions.” 

See also no. 368. 


Radio and Television 

402. ANONYMOUS. AM processing short- 
cut ready. Bdcstg. 56:15 p54 April 13.— 
Backlog of unprocessed applications for 
new radio stations is the highest in the 
FCC’s history. Commission has adopted a 
“deadline cutoff policy” to help cut the 
backlog of unprocessed forms. 

403. —ETV teaching over half-million 
students. Bdcstg. 56:22 p73 June 1.—Fund 
for the Advancement of Education reports 
that more than half a million students 
from first grade through college receive 
classroom instruction by television; 117 
colleges and universities offer tv credit 
courses and 569 school districts make reg- 
ular use of tv instruction. Conclusion is 
that there is no significant difference in 
achievement between students in tv courses 
and students in regular classes. 

404. —FCC affirms its Daly ruling. 
Bdestg. 56:25 p55 June 22.—FCC affirms 
its four-month-old ruling that appearance 
of political candidates in newscasts in- 
vokes the equal opportunity provision of 
the 1934 Communications Act. Denies pe- 
titions for reconsideration of its Lar Daly 
ruling. 
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405. —FCC satisfied with alert. Bdcstg. 
56:17 p78 April 17.—FCC and Office of 
Civil Defense Mobilization termed nation’s 
second Conelrad alert success. More than 
3,000 radio and tv stations went off the 
air and 1,200 other am radio stations 
switched to 640 kc or 1240 kc Conelrad 
frequencies. 

406. —JERT explores ‘cultural’ tv. Bd- 
cstg. 56:19 p50 May 11.—CBS launches 
regularly scheduled hour-long informa- 
tional program series designed to report in 
depth on significant issues, events and 
personalities. 

407. —Inter-American bar hears Canon 
35 attack. Bdcstg. 56:16 p64 April 20.— 
Homa S. Hill, Texas Bar Association offi- 
cial, says that radio and tv coverage of 
court proceedings would improve testi- 
mony of witnesses, aid in administering 
justice, and reveal good trial judges and 
expose the bad ones. 

408. —Major obstacles to limit use in 
intercontinental tv exchange. Variety 215: 
4 p74 June 23.—BBC’s use of transatlantic 
telephone cable for transmitting tv news 
film across the ocean faces three major ob+ 
stacles: high cost of transmission ($560 
per minute), availability of transatlantic 
cable circuits, and the existence of only 
two motion picture facsimile machines. 

409. —News complexity: public knowl- 
edge gap widens—Mickelsen. Bdcstg. 56: 
15 p96 April 13.—CBS vice-president says 
that combined and constant effort by news 
makers, media, and the public will be 
necessary to narrow the gap between “the 
complexity of events and the public’s abil- 
ity to understand them.” 


410. —Propaganda war report given 
Hollywood admen. Bdcstg. 56:15 p41 
April 13.—Russia is out-advertising the 
U.S. 100 to 1 while this country spends 20 
times what the U.S.S.R. does to help the 
rest of the world. 

411. —Radio-tv memberships top news- 
papers by 115 in AP; 1,878 broadcasters 
in associate status; 1,763 publications 
listed. E&P 92:15 p11 April 11. 

412. —Talk, talk, talk but musical spots 
click under new KLIQ policy. Bdcstg. 56: 
15 p78 April 13.—Radio’s latest program- 
ming formula is talk—just talk, no music. 
KLIQ, Portland, programs six days of 
solid talk—thirty different announcer 
voices—interrupted only by musical com- 
mercials. 
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413. —UHF would cut service, VHF 
group warns FCC. Ad. Age 30:15 p28 
April 13.—More than 25% of the total 
U.S. land area would be deprived of satis- 
factory tv service if the nation switched 
to an all-uhf tv system, warns the Associa- 
tion of Maximum Service Telecasters, Inc. 

414. —WHAS-TV forces issue on Con- 
elrad storm use, Bdcstg. 56:15 p78 April 
13. — Half-hour WHAS-TV, Louisville, 
Kentucky, documentary so aroused city 
about storm warnings that 202 schools 
purchased Conelrad receivers and Louis- 
ville was designated a test area for ex- 
panded use of Conelrad. 


415. —What is television’s image? TV 
16:6 p47 June.—Television study reveals 
that public regards television and news- 
papers most influential mass media. 1) 
Television dominates as advertising, enter- 
tainment, national news medium and lei- 
sure time activity. 2) Newspapers are re- 
garded as first in news coverage and local 
prestige. 3) Magazines enjoy highest re- 
gard as intellectual medium. 4) Radio is 
strongest in public mind as local news 
medium. 


416. Irion, H. GirForp. FCC criteria 
for evaluating competing applicants. Minn. 


L.R. 43:3 pp479-498 Jan.—Hearing exam- 
iner for FCC suggests relative weights for 
each criterion to be applied to each appli- 
cant. 


417. SanpaGe, C. H. The inequalities 
of television franchises. J. Mktg. 24:1 pp 
22-25 July.—Suggests that it may be wise 
to require licensees to pay for access to 
television channels, and that competition 
alone is not enough to protect the Ameri- 
can public’s interest in television. 


418. SCHONFELD, MAURICE. Seeing is 
not believing. Rep. 20:13 p37 June 25.— 
In the New York gubernatorial campaign, 
Rockefeller managers provided tv stations 
with 16mm film coverage of their candi- 
date’s campaign against Harriman. The re- 
sult was a one-sided propaganda film of 
the New York campaign. Author blames 
tv stations and news directors. 


419. SHaRKEY, SAM. New York City is 
nerve center for network news. Quill 47:4 
p19 April—Since affiliate stations taking 
network news broadcasts have no control 
over such newscasts, network news centers 
must concentrate on stories of wide inter- 
est, importance, significance and appeal. 
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420. SHAYON, ROBERT LEwIs. One 
more summer. Sat. Rev. 42:24 p36 June 
13.—“Is our national value system so 
firmly imbedded in the business tradition 
that any proposal to refashion the Com- 
munications Act and modify the present 
structure and responsibility pattern of 
broadcasting would never be given serious 
consideration by the people and their rep- 
resentatives in Congress? No challenge is 
ever made of the fundamental premise.” 
Author suggests a “summit” conference to 
discuss the future direction of American 
television. 

421. Snyper, ALvin. Editorials on the 
air prove potent force. Quill 47:7 pll 
July—WTVJ, Miami, inaugurated first 
daily television editorials in September, 
1957. Study indicates audience acceptance 
and favorable reaction to station and to 
editorialization policy. 

See also nos. 298, 315, 333, 356. 


Research Methods 


422. Evan, WILLIAM M. Cohort anal- 
ysis of survey data: a procedure for study- 
ing long-term opinion change. POQ 23:1 
pp63-72 Spring—A procedure for disen- 
tangling two factors in long-term opinion 
change: change in composition of popula- 
tion, and in opinion among members of a 
population. 

423. FISHMAN, JosHuA A. and IRVING 
Lorce. The influence of judges’ character- 
istics on item judgments and on Thurstone 
scaling via the method of ranks. J. Soc. 
Psych. 49:2 pp187-205 May.—Cultural 
group affiliation influenced the judgment 
of raters assigning scale values to Thur- 
stone attitude items. Five other variables 
found to be related to the amount of dis- 
placement shown. 

424. KuisH, Lestiz. Some statistical 
problems in research design. Am. Soc. 
Rev. 24:3 pp328-38.—Comprehensive dis- 
cussion of problems in applying statistics, 
particularly in survey research. Common 
faults in use of statistics explained. 

425. Powers, RicHarD D. and J. E. 
Ross. New diagrams for calculating read- 
ability scores rapidly. JQ 36:2 pp177-82 
Spring. 

426. ROSEN, EPHRAIM. A cross-cultural 
study of semantic profiles and attitude dif- 
ferences. J. Soc. Psych. 49:2 pp137-144 
May.—Semantic differential ratings of 27 
concepts by American and Italian univer- 
sity students revealed Italians—were more 
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cynical than Americans about words such 
as justice, church, thief, criminal—valued 
art more—perceived babies as less kind, 
-— soft, new good, rounded and color- 
ul. 

427. WiLtiAMs, THoMaS Ruys. A cri- 
tique of some assumptions of social sur- 
vey research. POQ 23:1 pp55-62 Spring. 
—Questionnaire survey research assumes 
too often that a survey response is valid 
as a social datum, and that there is a 
“dynamic equivalence among survey re- 
sponses.” 

See also no. 309. 
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Typography and Graphic Arts 


428. CULBERTSON, HuGH M. and RICH- 
ARD D. Powers. A study of graph com- 
prehension difficulties. AV-Com. Rev. 7:2 
pp97-110.—Experimental test of graph 
variables shows bar type better than line 
type; figures inset on bar element better 
than an exterior grid; inset labels better 
than variation in texture accompanied by 
key. Reading ability of graphs correlates 
with general intelligence. 





A Selected Bibliography 


From Foreign Journals 


April, May and June 1959 


Edited by L. JOHN MARTIN 


Assisted by Marvin Alisky, Arizona State 
(Latin America); Mataichi Kido, Tokyo (Ja- 
pan); D. H. Couvee, Amsterdam (Western 
Europe); Walter Hagemann and W. B. Lerg, 
Muenster (Germany); Abdus Salam Khurshid, 
Panjab (Pakistan); N. V. K. Murthy, Osmania 
(India); Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln (Italy). 








3 THE PAKISTAN GOVERNMENT SEIZED THE PAKISTAN TIMES CHAIN, DISMISSED 
its management, and ran the chain itself pending appointment of new directors. 
Several other states suspended newspapers. The usual series of suspensions oc- 
curred in Turkey, under its stiff press laws. Among the papers were the Demo- 
cratic party newspaper Zafer and the opposition paper Ulus. The editors of these 
papers, as well as of Vata, were jailed. In Indonesia, the Jakarta Pedoman was 
suspended and its editor jailed, and the French seized an issue of France-Observa- 
teur and cancelled a newsman’s radio broadcast over some comments on the Al- 
gerian situation. Iraq expelled the London Daily Telegraph and New York Times 
correspondents. 

Aleksei I. Adzhubei, son-in-law of Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev, took over as 
managing editor of /zvestia. In West Germany, the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
was reorganized as a non-profit foundation. After three years, Egypt returned to its 
previous British owners the nationalized Arab News Agency. India put an end to 
its curb on newspaper agreements with news agencies, thus giving hope of an end 
to the Reuters monopoly in India. 
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Cuba drafted a unique law, since revoked, taxing society page news. Taxes 
would have included $1 for each item, $1 for each adjective, $5 per square inch 


of photograph, and $100 for each title of nobility used of a Cuban national 
mentioned. 


Publications cited include: CK, Chuo Koron (Japan); CPS, Ciencias Politicas y Sociales (Mexico); 
DJ, Democratic Journalist (Prague); EBU, European Broadcasting Union Review (Geneva); FIEJ, 
Federation Internationale des Editeurs de Journaux (Paris); G, Gazette (Leiden); GS, Gengo Seikatsu 
(Japan); ICATJ, Bulletin du Centre International d’Ense Superieur du Journalisme (Stras- 
bourg); IPI, IP1 Report (Zurich); L, Bungaku (Japan); NR, Shinbun Kenkyu (Tokyo); Per, El Peri- 
odista (Guatemala City); RT, Cahiers d’Etudes de Radio-Television (Paris); USSR, USSR (Washington/ 
Moscow); V, Veritas (Buenos Aires); VU, Vida Universitaria (Monterrey, Mexico); Z, Zenei (Japan); 


ZV, Zeitungs-Verlag und Zeitschriften-Verlag (Bad Godesberg). 


Audience Analysis 
Eser, WOLFGANG. The farmer as reader. 
G 5:1 ppl09-114 n.d.—Study of rural 
reading habits in Germany. Three-fourths 
of farmers are regular readers of agricul- 
tural journals. 


Communication Theory: 
Process and Effects 

NAGANO, SaTosHI. Readability of the 
sentence of the newspaper. GS 1959:3 pp 
69-79 March.—A project carried out by 
the Kokugo-kenkyujo (institute of Japa- 
nese Language) in 1958 shows the rela- 
tionship between readability and compre- 
hension among students in the third grade 
of middle school and the first grade of 
high school, 


Communicator Analysis 


AnonyMous. No substitute for daily 
paper. FIEJ 12:40 ppS-7 April—The 19- 
day strike of New York newspapers 
showed how irreplaceable the press is. 
Missed most for advertising and a multi- 
tude of small news items. 

GREISER, FRANZ. Statistics concerning 
the structure and development of the Ger- 
man newspapers and periodicals. ZV 56: 
10 pp364-374 May 20.—German news- 
papers have mostly small and medium cir- 
culations. Periodical sales have increased 
but circulations are still small for indi- 
vidual magazines. 

HoFMANN, JoserF. The CDU press of 
the German Federal Republic. G 5:1 pp 
31-38 n.d—There are no party-owned 
Christian Democratic Union papers in 
Germany. But 25 papers with a circulation 
of 1.5 million align themselves with the 
party. 

KoszyK, Kurt. German newspapers 
with Socialist tendency, since 1945. G 5:1 
pp41-55 n.d.—After a period of exile dur- 
ing the Nazi regime, the Social Demo- 
cratic party returned to Germany. Today 


there are 21 Socialist-adherent dailies with 
a circulation of 1.1 million and 7 weeklies. 
Vorwaerts is the weekly that voices Social 
Democratic policies, 

TiymstrRA, L. F. The press in Israel. 
IPI 7:12 ppS-8 April.—Evaluation of the 
press in Israel and of ITIM, its news 
agency. Each language and party has its 
own paper. 

WitiaMs, J. EMtyn. The West Ger- 
man press. G 5:1 pp1-10 n.d.—With the 
end of the licensed press in Germany on 
May 4, 1949, the West German press 
started on the road to recovery. The pic- 
ture paper became popular. Today there 
are 518 dailies with a circuiation of 16.3 
million (as compared with 4,700 dailies 
with 14 million circulation in the Weimar 
Republic). A national press and nationally 
known columnists are lacking. 


Content Analysis 

BLUECHER, VIGGO GRAF. Content anal- 
ysis of the press in the East German Re- 
public. G 5:1 pp89-107 n.d—The study 
was conducted for the Federal Ministry 
for All-German Affairs. Using qualitative 
and quantitative procedures, it concludes 
that the East German press considers its 
function to be the indoctrination of the 
people with communist ideologies. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


FLEETWOOD-May, C. Problems of world 
communications. ZV 56:10 pp412-418 
May 20.—The main problem today is how 
to deal with bureaucratic and political in- 
fluences that tend to restrict the full and 
economic use by the press of available 
technical facilities. 

HEBARRE, JEAN-LOUIS. A comparative 
review of the laws appertaining to the 
sphere of the right of the press to refuse 
to give evidence. ZV 56:10 pp428-442 
May 20.—Only a few countries in Europe 
have shield laws protecting journalists. 
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This is a right that is being fought for 
more and more. 

LOEFFLER, MARTIN. The present legal 
position of the press in West Germany. 
G 5:1 ppl3-29 n.d—The draft bill on 
German press law promulgated in the 
summer of 1958 aroused such violent re- 
action that a new draft bill has been pre- 
pared. Major criticism was that the bill 
put human dignity above freedom of the 
press. It was pointed out that both were 
facets of the same thing. Other legal pro- 
visions considered; also the study group 
founded in 1956 to enable press and legal 
experts to iron out their common prob- 
lems. 

SANTBRINK, J. VAN. Copyrights relating 
to diffusion services according to Nether- 
lands law. EBU 1959:55 pp20-24 June.— 
The court found that broadcasting over a 
wired network was a separate communi- 
cation from a_ simultaneous wireless 
broadcast. This is disputed. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


ALISKY, MARVIN. El periodismo de los 
Estados Unidos tiene una mision. V 4:40 
pi84 April 30.—A U.S. journalism pro- 


fessor defines the mission of his nation’s 
press in the Spanish phraseology of Latin 
American newsmen. Objectivity in the 
news columns must be accompanied by 
sufficient background to make world news 
understandable to the average reader. 
Warmed-over stories freshened only by re- 
action comments provoked by reporters 
can sometimes overemphasize or blow up 
news items. 

H.B. Decline of periodicals in the Ger- 
man Federal Republic. DJ 7:3 p7 March. 
—Serious political and cultural periodicals 
are on the decline in West Germany be- 
cause of the profit motive and the fear of 
discussing serious problems. 

MakISE, Koi. The educational policy 
of the government and the commercial 
papers. Z 1959:3 pp63-70 March.—Hav- 
ing examined the contents of the big dai- 
lies, like the Asahi and the Mainichi, on 
the controversial issue of “kinmu hyotei” 
(merit system for teachers), the author 
maintains that the big dailies are critical of 
government policy only in parts, and they 
are really on the side of government and 
monopolists in general. Consequently the 
commercial big papers in Japan are play- 
ing a reactionary role, the author con- 
cludes. 
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Dovirat, Emu. The German press 
council. G 5:1 ppl17-122 n.d.—Inspired 
by the British General Council of the 
Press, the German Press Council was 
founded in 1956 with no executive powers. 
Its function is to guard the freedom of the 
press. 

KLUTHE, ALBERT. The press as its own 
mentor. IPI 8:1 p7 May.—Since Nov. 14, 
1958, German magazines have had a code 
of ethics controlling their content. 

PauL, H. W. Propaganda in the East- 
German Democratic Republic. G 5:1 pp 
57-86 n.d.—Through the press (39 dailies, 
4 million circulation) and radio, film, 
pamphlets, factory journals and village 
newspapers, the Communist party con- 
ducts its intensive propaganda activities in 
East Germany. 

UEMATSU, TADASHI. The newspaper re- 
port of criminal events and the social or- 
der. NR 1959:3 ppl-6 March.—The in- 
fluence of newspapers in reporting crime. 
The author is against the regulation and 
control of newspaper reporting. 


Foreign Press and 
international Communication 


ARKADYEV, MARK. Soviet newspapers. 
USSR 32:5 pp24-29 n.d.—Illustrated ar- 
ticle on the Soviet press. “Newspapers are 
not commercial enterprises. . . . The So- 
viet press reports the news, it does not 
have to sell it.” 

Dovirat, E. Germany’s daily press be- 
tween freedom and constraint. ZV 56:10 
pp346-352 May 20.—Chief characteristic 
of the press in free Germany is its re- 
gional structure. Although sold mostly by 
subscription, the street sales paper is be- 
coming more popular in the cities. 

HANGEN, WELLES. Baghdad’s commu- 
nized newspapers. IPI 8:2 p7 June.—The 
Iraqi press must toe the Communist line. 
Even the English-language Iraq Times is 
printing Communist ideology forced upon 
it by the censor. 

HARTMAN, CarRL. Reporting Hungary. 
IPI 8:1 p6 May.—Hungary is becoming 
more difficult for Western correspondents 
to cover. 

Joos, L. C. D. Problemes de l’informa- 
tion en Afrique. ICATJ 1959:1 pp40-45 
April—Nowhere is the dissemination of 
information encompassed with such diffi- 
culties. There is little objectivity. Literacy, 
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economics and geography are main ob- 
stacles. 


LANGFANG, A. Before the coming con- 
gress of Soviet journalists. DJ 7:3 pp2-3 
March.—There are now 10,547 papers in 
the Soviet Union in 74 languages and a 
circulation of 61.8 million. There are also 
858 periodicals with a circulation of 466 
million. It is not uncommon nowadays for 
papers to devote the whole of page 4 to 
news, and other forms of journalism that 
had fallen into disuse are becoming popu- 
lar. 


LeauTE, Jacques. La liberte d’informa- 
tion en Afrique noire. ICATJ 1959:1 pp 
46-50 April.—Technical facilities are just 
as important for a free press in Africa as 
a declaration of rights. 


MEDEBACH, FRIEDRICH. The situation 
and the task of the Berlin press since 1945. 
ZV 56:10 pp354-362 May 20.—The Ber- 
lin press, once influential as the press of 
the capital of the German nation, col- 
lapsed during the war. But the West Ber- 
lin press is again making itself heard and 
has become a symbol for the German peo- 
ple and the free world. 


MENDELSSOHN, PETER De. The irre- 
pressible press of West Berlin. IPI 8:1 pp 
3-6 May.—In 1929 Berlin had 45 morning 
papers, 2 midday and 14 evening papers. 
Allied bombs destroyed the presses toward 
the end of the war, but by the end of 
1947 the four sectors produced 17 dailies. 
Since the end of the blockade in May 
1949, no newspapers have crossed from 
one zone to the other, Two Ulistein papers 
have been added in the West Zone. 


Noack, Paut. The structure of the 
world’s press. ZV 56:10 pp386-392 May 
20.—The density of newspaper circula- 
tions indicates, to some extent, the educa- 
tional level of the people. 


RECEVEUR, ROLAND. The situation and 
problems of information in Africa. 1CATSJ 
1959:1 pp16-31 April—Roundup survey 
of press and radio in African states and 
colonies. Included are Senegal and Sudan, 
Dahomey, the Ivory Coast, Madagascar, 
Belgian Congo and Ethiopia. Articles on 
South Africa (by Malcolm Lomberg), 
Ghana and Gambia (by John K. Awusah) 
also appear. 


Rose, E. J. B. The work of the Inter- 
national Press Institute since the seventh 
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general assembly. ZV 56:10 pp337-338 
May 20.—IPI has protested to govern- 
ments 8 times in defense of the press, held 
seminars and meetings and published a 
survey on the press under dictatorship. 


WALTERS, BasiL; PAwLey, S. R. and 
JoHNSON, C. A. Resident or roving? Three 
views of the foreign correspondent’s role. 
IPI 8:2 pp3-5 June.—The British and 
Indian press tend to rely on their own 
foreign correspondents while the Ameri- 
can press depends on the wire services and 
a very few roving correspondents. The 
Chicago Daily News Service :also has a 
few resident correspondents. 


Government and Press 


STRICK, HANS-JoseF. The press in au- 
thoritarian countries. ZV 56:10 pp394-410 
May 20.—Summary of the IPI survey. On 
both sides of the Iron Curtain the aim of 
authoritarian states is to keep the press in 
check. But in the Soviet sphere the press 
must further Communist ideology, whereas 
elsewhere the governments are merely in- 
terested in remaining in power. 


History and Biography 


ALVARADO, Jose. Un periodista. VU 9: 
422 pl April 22.—Federico Gomez, Mexi- 
can newspaperman, died April 19, aged 69, 
having been active in journalism 51 years. 
Most of his writing and editing was in his 
home town of Monterrey, where he was 
editor of Porvenir until 1949, when he 
took over management of El Tiempo, an- 
other Monterrey daily. 


ANONYMOuS. La prensa periddica en 
torno de la constitucion de 1857. VU 9: 
421 p7 April 15.—This book review of 
Maria Ruiz Castafieda’s La Prensa Peri- 
édica (México, D. F.: Instituto de Investi- 
gaciones Sociales, National University), 
sketches how newspaper and magazine ar- 
ticles in the 1850’s bolstered liberal ideas, 
helped push those ideas into the Mexican 
Constitution of 1857. This document in 
turn served as the model for the Constitu- 
tion of 1917, Mexico’s current basic law. 


Ruiz CasTaANepa, Maria DEL CARMEN. 
El periodismo y la revolucion Mexicana. 
CPS 4:14 pp423-459 Oct.-Dec. 1958.— 
History of the Mexican press in the years 
before World War I. 
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Magazines 


MOOSLEITNER, GERT. Bilder erzaehlen 
eine Geschichte. ZV 56:10 (Prakt. Journ. 
Insert No. 37) ppl-2 May 20.—Working 
on an illustrated magazine is just as hectic 


as on a daily and has problems all of its 
own. 


VIEDEBANTT, JOACHIM. The periodical 
press in the Federal Republic. G 5:1 pp 
125-132 n.d.—The growth of the German 
Federal Republic’s periodical press to a 
circulation of 130 million is especially sig- 
nificant when one remembers it had to 
start from scratch after the war and its 
circulation area has been diminished 
through the partition of Germany. 32% of 
the periodicals deal with economic mat- 
ters—44.3% if one includes house organs. 


Miscellaneous 


NAKAHARA, YUKO. Children and car- 
toons. L 1959:3 pp73-79 March.—The 
author answers the common opinion that 
cartoons influence children negatively. He 
maintains that cartoons which have fan- 
tastic ideas are instructive and useful for 
children because of their food for imagi- 
nation and activity. The problem of the 
present cartoon lies in the lack of creativ- 
ity and prevalence of imitation. 


Radio and Television 


BerrabDA, A. Broadcasting and television 
in Morocco. EBU 1959:54 pp7-10 April. 
—Radio in Morocco started in 1928, tv in 
1954. Today, 7% of broadcasts are reli- 
gious, 10% news, 20% educational and 
cultural, and 63% music and variety. Lan- 
guages are Arabic, French, Berber, Spanish 
and English. 


ECKERT, GERHARD. Television in Ger- 
many. G 5:1 pp135-148 n.d.—Germany 
was among the leaders in tv technology. 
Daily programing began on Dec. 25, 1952. 


FLEISCHMAN, THEO. International Uni- 
versity of the Air. EBU 1959:55 pp2-4 
June.—For 10 years the International Uni- 
versity of the Air has been broadcasting 
cultural programs and publishing the lec- 
tures. 


HANI, Susumu. The logic of camera 
and microphone. CK 1959:3 pp84-93 
March.—The author, a director of docu- 
mentary film, discusses ways of thinking 
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by camera and microphone, especially in 
the three fields of tv, radio and motion 
pictures. 


Jacos, Sir IAN. Television in the public 
service. EBU 1959:54 pp2-6 April_—De- 
velopment of tv as a public service in 
Britain. 


Loan, Ciara S. The National Associa- 
tion for Better Radio and Television of 
the United States. EBU 1959:55 pp7-10 
June.—This group has an evaluation com- 
mittee which passes on children’s pro- 
grams in the Los Angeles area, Includes a 
code of ethics. 


Locie, MicHEL. La critique de televi- 
sion dans la presse quotidienne de prov- 
ince. RT 1958:20 pp376-390 Dec.—The 
impact of television viewing in the North 
of France and what the newspaper can do 
to make tv a more useful medium. 


STENZEL, ARNOLD. Broadcasts to schools 
out of term. EBU 1959:55 pp11-12 June. 
—The German Federal Republic continues 
school programs during vacations. 


Research Methods 


OKaDA, NAOYUKI. A review of mass 
communication studies in Japan. NR 
1959:2 pp22-25 Feb.—Development of 
mass communication studies in Japan be- 
gan with the work Social Psychology by 
Shimizu. The author reviews the three 
areas of study: 1) the accumulation of 
positive research; 2) the analysis of audi- 
ence, and 3) analysis of the relation be- 
tween the phenomena of mass communi- 
cation and the social structure. 


SAGARA, MoritsuGU. Some problems of 
subliminal projection. RT 1959:2 pp39-46 
Feb.—Criticism of the exaggerated popu- 
larity of subliminal projection from the 
viewpoint of an expert in the psychology 
of perception. 


Typography and Graphic Arts 


ZaLpIvaR, Luis A. El formato de la pri- 


mera plana. Per 4:14-15 p8 Feb.-Mar. 
(U.S. distribution May).—Modern page 
makeup can be built around art work, ac- 
cording to editing instruction at the Cen- 
tral American School of Journalism in 
Guatemala City. Students are cautioned 
that balanced makeup tends to make pages 
appear monotonous. Brace makeup and 
headline steps are emphasized. 











News for inclusion in this section 
departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
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Wall Street Journal 
Gives 140 Summer Fellowships 


Summer fellowships in journalism were 
awarded to 140 high school teachers from 
42 states by the Newspaper Fund, Inc., 
under terms of a gift of $75,000 from the 
Wall Street Journal. 


The grants are the first project in a new 
program designed to bring more talented 
young people into journalism as a career. 


Don Carter, executive director of the 
Fund, said the teachers—73 men and 67 
women—were selected from a group of 
476 formal applicants and that they will 
attend 37 different colleges and universities 
this summer. 


Mr. Carter said the scope of the pro- 
gram had been greatly enlarged from its 
original announcement last February of 
25 fellowships because the response had 
far exceeded expectations and the Wall 
Street Journal had decided to make addi- 
tional funds available. 


Bernard Kilgore, president of the Wall 
Street Journal and also president of the 
Newspaper Fund, Inc., said: “We had rea- 
son to believe, on the basis of a special 
study last year, that high school teachers 
of journalism and school newspaper ad- 
visers would appreciate some encourage- 
ment in this area, but we really did not 
expect to be almost swamped with in- 
quiries and applications. I'm sorry we 
couldn’t do something for every teacher 
who is seriously interested in better train- 
ing to teach journalism.” 


The fellowships are designed to enhance 
the teachers’ professional knowledge of 


journalism so they may better inform 
young people of the broad range of career 
opportunities available in newspaper work. 





Ford Aids Stanford Study 


Of International Communication 


The Ford Foundation has given $100,- 
000 to the Institute for Communication 
Research at Stanford University for re- 
search in international communication un- 
der the direction of Wilbur Schramm. The 
project, which is planned for five years, 
will be concerned with the nature of dif- 
ferent national communication systems. 

A number of foreign scholars, editors, 
publishers, broadcasters and film makers 
will be invited to cooperate with the proj- 
ect, in this country or in their own coun- 
tries. 

Kenneth Stewart, professor of journal- 
ism at the University of Michigan, will be 
in residence at the Stanford Institute in 
1959-60. He will work on the United Na- 
tions as a communication system, in con- 
nection with the program on international 
communication. 

Professor Hidetoshi Kato, of Kyoto 
University, Japan, and Professor Milton 
Shieh, of Chengi Chi University, Taiwan, 
are now in residence in connection with 
this project. 

Meantime, Professor Schramm will be a 
Fellow of the Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences for one year, 
beginning September 1959. Fifty behav- 
ioral scientists are appointed to the Center 
each year, and they represent many coun- 
tries of the world. Schramm is the first to 
be appointed from journalism. 
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Two Journalism Professors 
Visit Eastern Europe 


At least two professors from U.S. 
schools of journalism are spending part of 
the summer in the Soviet Union and other 
countries of Eastern Europe. 

Dr. Wilbur Schramm, professor of jour- 
nalism and communication at Stanford 
University, will visit the U.S.S.R., Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. He sailed for Europe 
with his family on June 26. 

Dr. Raymond B. Nixon, professor at the 
University of Minnesota and editor of 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, attended a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the 
International Association for Mass Com- 
munication Research in Paris on July 22. 
He will devote most of August and Sep- 
tember to visiting journalism schools and 
communication research centers in Eastern 
Europe in connection with a survey he is 
making for Unesco. 

Dr. Nixon expects to remain in Europe 
for the first general assembly of IAMCR, 
which will be held in Milan, Italy, October 
6-7. He will resume his teaching at the 
University of Minnesota on October 8. 

U.S. teachers of journalism who expect 
to be in Europe at the time of the IAMCR 
meeting are invited to consider including 
Milan in their itinerary. 





International Symposium Set 
On History of Journalism 


An international symposium on the his- 
tory of journalism will be held in August 
1960 in Stockholm by the Section of His- 
tory of the International Association for 
Mass Communication Research, 

The symposium, to be held between Au- 
gust 17 and 20, will immediately precede 
the World Congress of Historical Sciences, 
scheduled for August 23 to 28. 

Prof. Giuliano Gaeta of the University 
of Trieste is president of the IAMCR his- 
tory section, which was established in 
March by members of the International 
Committee on the History of Journalism, 
organized in 1956. Prof. Folke Dahl of 
Gothenburg, Sweden, is vice president and 
Mrs. Marianne Lunzer, University of Vi- 
enna, secretary. Prof. Edwin Emery of the 
University of Minnesota School of Jour- 
nalism was elected one of 11 committee 
members, representing the United States. 
He will give one of the papers at the sym- 
posium. 
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Historians interested in details of the 
symposium should write to Professor Gaeta 


or to Dr. Jacques Kayser at LAMCR head- 
quarters, 27 Rue St.-Guillaume, Paris VII. 





Agr eng to Teach in Nigeria, 
S. Watson Dunn in France 

Two professors have been named to 
teach abroad next year under government 
programs. 

Dr. Sexson E. Humphreys, associate 
professor of journalism at Ohio Univer- 
sity, has been appointed visiting professor 
of journalism at Lagos City College in 
Nigeria for the 1959-60 academic year. 
The appointment was made under the 
Smith-Mundt program. There now is no 
journalism training in Nigeria, which 
achieves independence in 1960. 

S. Watson Dunn, associate professor of 
journalism and commerce at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has received a Fulbright 
grant to lecture at the National School of 
Higher Commerce at Lyons, France, dur- 
ing the 1959-60 academic year. Professor 
Dunn, who is chairman of the advertising 
sequence in the School of Journalism, will 
lecture on business administration, adver- 
tising and marketing. 





H. H. Herbert Retiring; 
Founder of Oklahoma School 


Prof. H. H. Herbert, founder of the 
School of Journalism at the University of 
Oklahoma, will retire at the end of the 
1959 summer session. 

Professor Herbert offered the first for- 
mal instruction in journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma in 1913 and served 
in the classroom continually since that 
time. He was director of the School of 
Journalism from 1917 to 1945, and for 
the past 10 years has been one of a dozen 
professors on the campus to hold the 
David Ross Boyd Professorship in recog- 
nition of outstanding contribution in 
teaching and counseling. 

He served as _ secretary-treasurer of 
AATI and AASDJ from 1929 to 1940. He 
organized the Oklahoma Interscholastic 
Press Association in 1916, which remains 
as the oldest and one of the largest high 
school press associations in the nation. In 
1920 he established Sooner State Press, a 
weekly newspaper in the interest of news- 
papers, editors and publishers of the state, 
and has remained as its editor since that 
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time. He has also served continuously as 
adviser for the Oklahoma chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, which was installed 
shortly before he arrived on the campus. 


Syracuse J-School Marks 
25th Anniversary with Award 


Syracuse University’s School of Journal- 
ism celebrated its silver anniversary at the 
annual Journalism Banquet May 10. 

Columnist Roscoe Drummond, a Syra- 
cuse alumnus, spoke and received a jour- 
nalism gold medal. The award was pre- 
sented by Chancellor William P. Tolley. 
Dean Wesley C. Clark was master of 
ceremonies. 








Florida Sponsors Special Week 
To Mark 10th Anniversary 


The School of Journalism and Commu- 
nications at the University of Florida 
marked its tenth anniversary during the 
spring with a first Journalism-Broadcast- 
ing Week. 

More than 40 professional men and 
women accepted invitations to take part. 
They included John F. Day, director of 
CBS television news, Matthew J. Culligan, 
executive vice president of NBC, and Cas- 
kie Stinnett, Curtis Publications. 

Journalism classes at Florida date from 
1916, and a department of journalism, 
from 1925. 


Davis, Advertising Head 
At Penn State, Dies at 62 

Donald W. Davis, 62, head of the de- 
partment of advertising at Pennsylvania 
State University, died June 30 after a two- 
month illness. 

A former president of Alpha Delta 
Sigma, professional advertising fraternity, 
he was the author of Basic Text in Adver- 
tising. After 22 years as an advertising 
manager in Springfield, Mass., he was 
named to the Penn State staff in 1936. He 
served as a director of the Advertising 
Federation of America. He is survived by 
his widow, a son, and a daughter. 








Syracuse Launches High School 
Workshop; Clark, Campbell Lead 

A workshop for high school journalists 
was scheduled to be held at Syracuse Uni- 
versity August 16-29. Dr. Wesley C. Clark, 
dean of the School of Journalism, is direc- 
tor. Co-director is Dr. Laurence R. Camp- 
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bell, who has been dean of the School of 
Journalism at Florida State University. 
The workshop covers study in high 
school newspaper, yearbook, and magazine 
writing and publication. Other faculty 
members include Asst. Profs. David Nor- 


_ ton and C. Wesley Brewster, Syracuse. 





Carty Speaks at One-Da 
Religious Journalism Workshop 

The Department of Journalism at South- 
ern Illinois University held a first, one- 
day religious journalism workshop in May 
at Carbondale. The city Ministerial Alli- 
ance was co-sponsor. 

Featured speaker was James W. Carty 
Jr., religion editor of the Nashville Ten- 
nessean, who teaches religious journalism 
at Scarritt College. Subjects included re- 
ligious news, public relations, radio, and 
church bulletins. 





11 Schools Found Indiana 
Collegiate Press Association 


The Indiana Collegiate Press Associa- 
tion has been formed by 11 Hoosier col- 
leges and universities and plans already 
are under way for a full program of activi- 
ties in the 1959-60 academic year. 

All college and university publications 
in the state of Indiana are eligible to be- 
long to the organization, which approved 
a constitution and elected officers at a ses- 
sion at Indiana University. 

Mearl Grabill, editor of the Ball State 
Teachers College News, was named presi- 
dent of the newly formed group. Mike 
Alexander, Franklin College, was selected 
first vice president; Irene Sopp, Indiana 
State Teachers College, second vice presi- 
dent, and Brenda Shepard, Oakland City 
College, third vice president. 

Named faculty sponsors were Prof. John 
Boyd of Indiana State and Prof. John F. 
Schrodt Jr., Franklin College. Earl L. 
Conn, journalism instructor at Ball State 
College, was named executive secretary of 
the organization. 

Colleges and universities joining at the 
initial session were Indiana University, 
DePauw University, Hanover College, Go- 
shen College, Franklin College, Oakland 
City College, Taylor University, St. 
Mary’s of the Woods, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Ball State College, and 
Tri-State College. 











News Notes 


PR Committee Appointed 
To Advise Penn State School 


A Public Relations Advisory Committee 
to the Pennsylvania State University’s 
School of Journalism has been organized. 

This committee, made up of representa- 
tives from the Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
and Harrisburg chapters of the Public Re- 
lations Society of America, was formed 
to advise the School of Journalism on its 
public relations program. The school also 
has advisory committees from Pennsyl- 
vania newspaper publishers and the adver- 
tising industry. 

The committee has discussed the estab- 
lishment of a public relations fund for the 
school, an internship program, a speaker 
bureau, and undergraduate public rela- 
tions fraternities throughout the country. 

Public relations men serving on the 
committee are Donald T. Sheehan, Direc- 
tor of Public Relations, University of 
Pennsylvania; Vernon Vine, Director of 
Editorial Relations, the Farm Journal; 
Donald W. Rich, president, Communica- 
tions Services, Inc.; James Spence, Direc- 
tor of Public Information, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania; Richard V. Wall, Manager, 
Public Relations Bureau, Pennsylvania 
State Chamber of Commerce; Clarence W. 
Funk, Director of Information, Pennsyl- 
vania Farm Bureau Cooperative Associa- 
tion; Robert T. Scott, Manager, Commu- 
nity Relations, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.; F. D. Foote Jr., District Director of 
Public Relations, U.S. Steel Corporation; 
Wilmer D. Cressman, Public Relations 
Manager, James Lees and Sons Company, 
Bridgeport. 

Faculty members on the committee in- 
clude Eugene Goodwin and John D. 
Vairo. 





Grubb Heads New Department 
At Northern Illinois School 


Donald R. Grubb, assistant professor of 
journalism at Southern Illinois University, 
has accepted the chairmanship of a newly 
established department of journalism at 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, ef- 
fective September 14. He will have the 
rank of associate professor. 

A graduate of SIU in 1948, Grubb was 
awarded the master of arts degree at the 
University of Minnesota in 1949, and the 
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doctor of education degree from the Uni- 
versity of Utah in 1956. He served as a 
lecturer for two years while working on 
his doctorate. He is national vice chair- 
man of the National Council of College 
Publications Advisers. 





Wisconsin Honors Three Grads— 
Newsmen and a Playwright 

Robert H. Fleming and Walter G. 
Hornaday, Washington news correspond- 
ents, and Howard Teichmann, New York 
playwright and producer, received cita- 
tions for distinguished service in journal- 
ism May 1 at the 1959 Journalism Insti- 
tute at the University of Wisconsin. 

Fleming is Washington correspondent 
for the American Broadcasting Company 
and a former newspaperman and News- 
week magazine bureau chief. Hornaday 
has been chief of the Washington bureau 
of the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News since 
1944. Teichmann is author of the Broad- 
way hits, “The Solid Gold Cadillac” and 
“The Girls in 509.” All three are Wiscon- 
sin journalism alumni. 





DeWitt Reddick Named Director 
Of University of Texas School 


Dr. DeWitt C. Reddick, acting director 
of the School of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, has been named director. He 
succeeds Paul J. Thompson, who retired 
last summer. 

At the same time, Frank H. King, for- 
mer Associated Press executive, was named 
consultant in journalism and communica- 
tions for 1959-60. Former general execu- 
tive of the Southwest for the Associated 
Press, he retired last December 31 at 65. 
For 10 years before his retirement, he rep- 
resented the AP’s general office in New 
York in matters of AP membership in 
Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
Missouri and Kansas. 

The consultantship was described as part 
of a continuing plan to bring communica- 
tions experts in to advise on planning and 
curricular revision, in close relationship 
with faculty committees. 

Reddick, who has been on the Texas 
faculty since 1927, is the author of several 
books, including Journalism and the School 
Paper and Modern Feature Writing. His 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees are from 
Texas, and he has a Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 
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The new director has worked for the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram, the Austin 
American-Statesman, and the Christian 
Science Monitor. In 1955 he received a 
faculty award for teaching excellence. 





Three Illinois Divisions Become 
Departments. Courses Broadened 


The former divisions of advertising, 
journalism and radio-television in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois’ College of Journalism 
and Communications will have depart- 
mental status starting September 1. 


Several curricular changes and new and 
revised courses will greet students begin- 
ning this fall as majors in those depart- 
ments. 

In advertising, a new two-hour advanced 
undergraduate course, Advertising in Con- 
temporary Society, will replace a one-hour 
course, Current Advertising Developments. 
The new course is a study of advertising 
as an institution and its role in communi- 
cations, society, economy and business. 
The department will offer a new one-unit 
graduate course, Advertising and the Mass 
Media, which explores the mass media as 
carriers of advertising messages, and deals 
with quantitative and qualitative audience 
research and analysis. 


The Journalism Department, in the in- 
terest of flexibility, has cut down the 
number of required courses for its news- 
editorial majors, establishing a core of 
six required courses with further special 
interest areas im mewspaper, magazine, 
community and radio-television journal- 
ism. A new three-hour advanced under- 
graduate course in magazine editing will 
be introduced, presenting basic principles 
of editing for consumer, business, trade 
and company publications; communica- 
tions theory; market analysis, and edi- 
torial, design, production and distribution 
processes as they apply to magazine pub- 
lishing. At the same time, a course in in- 
dustrial publications is being dropped. 

The Radio-Television Department has 
mapped out special interest programs for 
its majors in general broadcasting, an- 
nouncing, news, production-direction, sales 
and writing. It also has broadened the 
scope of various courses, such as the for- 
mer Radio Acting course, now Radio and 
Television Performance. 
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Wilson Returns for 4-Month Job 
In Afghanistan, Iran Schools 


Prof. Quintus C. Wilson, head of the 
Department of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Utah, served under a State Depart- 
ment assignment in the Middle East for 
the summer of 1959. 

Scheduled to work with the Press De- 
partment of the Government of Afghanis- 
tan for the first two months of his four- 
month service, Prof. Wilson also assisted 
with the newly-formed School of Journal- 
ism at the University of Kabul. He ful- 
filled a similar two-month mission in the 
summer of 1958. 

After leaving Afghanistan, Professor 
Wilson travelled to the University of Te- 
heran in Iran to work with the Iranian 
press in conjunction with the School of 
Journalism which he helped to establish 
while serving on a Smith-Mundt Lecture- 
ship in Iran in 1956-57. 

During Prof. Wilson’s absence from the 
campus, Lecturer M. Neff Smart is acting 
as department head and as the depart- 
ment’s Official representative. Prof. Wilson 
will return to the Utah campus September 
15. 





Texas A & M Launches First 
Statewide High School Program 

The first state-wide program to hel 
high school journalism teachers and st 
members on a planned basis was sched- 
uled for August by the Texas A & M Col- 
lege Department of Journalism. By the 
middle of June advance registration had 
passed the 350 mark, making the Texas 
High School Journalism Workshop one of 
the largest in the country in its first year 
of existence. 





Texas Starts Public Affairs 
Program with $100,000 Grant 

With the fall semester of 1959 the Uni- 
versity of Texas School of Journalism will 
begin a Program in Public Affairs Report- 
ing, supported by $100,000 from private 
sources outside of the university. The ob- 
jective will be to give students an intensi- 
fied background in the social sciences and 
training in the reporting of public affairs. 
The program will include special intern- 
ships on newspapers for the better stu- 
dents, field trips, and seminars with out- 
standing newspapermen. 








News Notes 


Six Sequences Accredited 
By ACEJ at Four Institutions 


The American Council on Education for 
Journalism has accredited the following: 
news editorial sequence at Ohio State Uni- 
versity; the editorial and advertising se- 
quences at Rutgers University; the edi- 
torial and advertising sequences at San 
Jose State College; the news editorial se- 
quence at Fresno State College. 





Robert Lindsay Receives 
Byoir PR Fellowship 


Robert Lindsay, instructor in journalism 
at the University of Minnesota School of 
Journalism, has been awarded the Carl 
Byoir & Associates Fellowship for 1959. 
The Fellowship provides for a five-week 
residency at the Byoir New York head- 
quarters. The award is made through the 
Foundation for Public Relations Research 
and Education of the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America. This was the second 
such award made by Byoir. 


Copley Announces 7 Films 
On Press-Related Topics 

Copley Productions, San Diego 12, Cali- 
fornia, has announced release of seven 
films related to the Copley newspapers. 
They are available for showing without 
charge. 

Subjects include ROP color, the Copley 
Press, classified advertising, and city room 
procedures at the San Diego Union. 





Hyde, Pioneer Educator, 
Retires, Plans to Write 


One of the pioneers of American jour- 
nalism education—Grant Milnor Hyde— 
retired July 1 after almost 50 years on 
the faculty at the University of Wisconsin. 

In a recent interview, he recalled how 
he began at Madison in 1910 a long asso- 
ciation with Dr. Willard Bleyer. A Yale 
graduate, he was hired as instructor at 
$1,000 a year, “to teach freshman Eng- 
lish, mark Bleyer’s journalism papers, file 
newspapers, and fix the typewriters.” 

At the end of a year, disillusioned, he 
was ready to quit, but it was arranged 
that he teach the freshman and sophomore 
journalism courses, “From that time there 
started a pleasant team-work that was to 
last 25 years,” he recalled. 

In 1914 Prof. Hyde arranged for his re- 
porting class to cover events for downtown 
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Madison newspapers and published a text- 
book on reporting, the first in the field, 
which was to be used widely for many 
years. Bleyer published one the following 
year. In 1915 Prof. Hyde wrote a book on 
copyreading and Dr. Bleyer published his 
volume on types of newswriting. 

“We ran neck and neck on books during 
the 20s, with a new book almost every 
year from the department, until each of us 
had done about 10 titles and revisions. No 
one else even threatened us in the book 
field until late in the ’20s. 

“The first 10 years were the most fun, 
for they were pioneering years and every- 
thing we did, every new course, was ‘the 
first in the world.’ We laid out techniques 
now used in all the schools. We analyzed 
newspaper practices and history as never 
before. We invented terminology now used 
in newspaper offices. We made it all out 
of thin air. 

“We had a goal in those days, to think 
up at least one innovation a year. Hours 
on end we sat in Bleyer’s office and 
planned what to do next. He evolved 
about half the courses, I the other half. 
We were a good pioneer team because we 
were so different. Bleyer was essentially an 
academic scholar, steeped in English lit- 
erature, while I was more practical, with 
more newspaper experience. 

“We had two things in common: we 
agreed on strong scholastic standards and 
we were both promoters. We knew how to 
advertise the project, to get publicity, and 
to attract students. We had to, to get 
money. Only in that way did we put jour- 
nalism on the University map.” 

In 1916 he became assistant professor, 
in 1919 associate professor, and in 1924 
full professor. He was acting director of 
the school in 1922-23 and 1926-27, and di- 
rector from 1935‘to 1948, when he was 
granted research leave. 


A charter member and former president 
of the American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism and the Association of 
American Schools and Departments of 
Journalism, he is a past president of the 
University Club and of the Madison chap- 
ter of Phi Beta Kappa, and Sigma Delta 
Chi. 

He served as chairman of the faculty 
advisory committee to the Daily Cardinal 
for 25 years; as president of the Campus 
Publishing Co., director of the Wisconsin 
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High School Editors Conference for 30 
years, and president of the Madison chap- 
ter of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

On leave during the past year he took 
his wife, the former Helen “Patty” Patter- 
son, associate professor who retired last 
year from the journalism faculty, on a 
five-months tour of Europe. The Hydes 
expect to do more traveling in the years 
to come, to add to “Patty’s” large collec- 
tion of slides and to gather material for 
the feature stories they both intend to 
write. 





STAFF CHANGES 


University of California, Los Angeles— 
Prof. William Maxwell, chairman of the 
journalism department at the University of 
South Dakota, has been appointed a visit- 
ing associate professor for the next aca- 
demic year. 

Frederick Clayton has been named act- 
ing assistant professor for the next year. 
Ivan Innerst, assistant professor, has re- 
signed and is leaving teaching. 

Coluinbia University — Penn Kimball, 
special assistant to the dean since Decem- 
ber, has been appointed professor in the 
Graduate School of Journalism. A gradu- 
ate of Princeton, he has been a senior edi- 
tor of Collier's, a writer for Time and 
“Omnibus,” and assistant to the Sunday 
editor of the New York Times. He has 
also worked for PM, the Washington Post, 
and U.S. News, and has done public rela- 
tions for former Governors Chester Bowles 
and Averell Harriman and Senator Wil- 
liam Benton. 

Cornell University—Charles C. Russell, 
head of the department of journalism at 
the University of Arkansas, has been 
named associate professor. He will co- 
ordinate a program of communications re- 
search for the New York State Coilege of 
Agriculture. He was visiting professor at 
Cornell for a year before becoming Ar- 
kansas department head two years ago. 

Fresno State College—Ray Reynolds, 
education editor of the Fresno Bee has 
been named college public information of- 
ficer and will teach journalism. 

University of Illinois—Two new ap- 
pointments are Dr. James E. Moyer as 
associate professor of advertising and Dr. 
Bennett M. Berger as research assistant 
professor in the Institute of Communica- 
tions Research. 
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Dr. Moyer, vice president and director 
of advertising for Walter R. Reynolds, 
Inc., Arlington, Va., is a former assistant 
professor of marketing at the University 
of Iowa and has served as director of re- 
search in the U.S. Post Office Depart- 
ment’s division of postal rates. 

Dr. Berger is a former lecturer in soci- 
ology at the University of California and 
has served as research assistant in that 
school’s Institute of Industrial Relations 
and Bureau of Business and Economics 
Research. 

University of Iowa—Rod Gelatt, in- 
structor in radio and television journalism 
at Washington and Lee University, taught 
radio-news courses at the School of Jour- 
nalism during the summer session. He re- 
placed Prof. Ernest F. Andrews, who was 
granted a leave of absence to accept a 
fellowship from the Foundation for Pub- 
lic Relations Research in Education in 
New York City. 

Kansas State University—Murvin H. 
Perry, instructor in journalism and assis- 
tant to the director at the University of 
Iowa School of Journalism, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of journalism. 
Perry, a candidate for the Ph.D. in Mass 
Communications at Iowa, spent three years 
on the staff of the Printing and Rural 
Journalism department at South Dakota 
State College. 

University of Kansas—Kenneth A. Kiley 
of Palo Alto, Calif., and Clarke Keys of 
Topeka, Kansas, have been appointed in- 
structors in the William Allen White 
School of Journalism and Public Informa- 
tion, effective September 1, 1959. 

Kiley will teach and will be supervisor 
of Station KUOK, the wired-wireless lab- 
oratory for students majoring in radio and 
television. He also will plan and direct 
film and television production projects. 
Kiley holds bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees from Stanford University and most 
recently has been a client service executive 
with A. C. Nielsen Company, national 
audience measurement service. 

Keys will teach the news photography 
courses and reporting. He has been a re- 
porter with the Topeka Daily Capital since 
November, 1957, following his discharge 
after three years of duty as a flier and 
public information officer with the Air 
Force. He received his bachelor’s degree 
in Journalism from the University of Kan- 
sas in 1954. During his undergraduate 
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years he was managing editor and board 
chairman of the university Daily Kansan 
and served as president of the under- 
graduate chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 

George Link Jr. was promoted to assis- 
tant professor. 

Memphis State University—Al West- 
land has been promoted to assistant pro- 
fessor. He is taking advanced graduate 
work at the University of Mississippi. 

Michigan State University—Loren B. 
Pope, education editor of the New York 
Times, has been appointed to the faculty 
of the university at Oakland. He will serve 
as assistant to Chancellor D. B. Varner 
and lecturer in the Oakland great issues 
program. Pope is former national news 
editor of the Washington Evening Star and 
assistant bureau chief at Washington for 
the Gannett newspapers. 

University of Nebraska—Conrad R. Hill, 
who taught at the University of North 
Carolina last year, has joined the School 
of Journalism staff as an assistant profes- 
sor in charge of developing the new ad- 
vertising sequence. Hill has his bachelor’s 
degree in journalism from the University 
of Michigan; his master’s, from Stanford. 
He taught at the University of Missouri 
before moving to North Carolina. His pro- 
fessional background includes newspaper, 
agency and industrial advertising experi- 
ence in Michigan and Colorado. Hill 
served an NAEA faculty internship this 
summer with the Hamilton, Ontario, Spec- 
tator. 

David Clark, part-time instructor in 
journalism, resigned to join the English 
department faculty at the University of 
Cincinnati, where he will be in charge of 
student publications. 

University of North Carolina — Dr. 
James J. Mullen has joined the staff of the 
School of Journalism as an associate pro- 
fessor to teach advertising courses. Dr. 
Mullen received his bachelor’s, master’s, 
and doctor’s degrees from the University 
of Minnesota. For the past five years he 
has been on the staff at the University of 
Illinois. He has taught at the University of 
Nebraska, the University of Minnesota 
and the College of St. Thomas at St. Paul. 

Ohio Wesleyan University—Mark M. 
Lipper, lecturer in journalism, has re- 
signed to accept a position at Shippens- 
burg, Pa., State Teachers College. 

Ohio University—Dr. Jim A. Hart has 
been named associate professor and Rich- 
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ard H. Gentry, assistant professor, in the 
School of Journalism. 

Dr. Hart received his Ph.D. degree in 
journalism from the University of Mis- 
souri in January 1959. He has a B.A, and 
M.A. from Texas Technological College. 
His dissertation topic was the History of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

His professional experience includes re- 
porting for the Dallas, Ft. Worth, and 
Stephenville newspapers in Texas. He has 
taught journalism at Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity, DeKalb, Illinois, and at Tarleton 
State College, Stephenville, Texas. 

For the past three years, Professor Gen- 
try has been journalism instructor at Rut- 
gers University. He has a bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Tulsa and a mas- 
ter’s from Stanford. He expects to com- 
plete his Ph.D. in journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois this fall. 

His professional experience includes re- 
porting and copy desk work at the Tulsa 
World and publicity writing for the White 
House Conference on Education. He 
taught part time at Stanford and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Oklahoma City University—H. H. Her- 
bert, David Ross Boyd professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Oklahoma, has 
been named to the staff of the department 
of journalism. He will instruct in the 
newly reorganized news-ediiorial sequence. 
Herbert served 11 years as secretary-treas- 
urer of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism 
and has been adviser to the OU Sigma 
Delta Chi chapter for 46 years. 

One of the founders and organizers of 
the OU school, he will be inducted into 
the Oklahoma Hall of Fame in November 
in recognition of his contributions to jour- 
nalism and to the state of Oklahoma. 

Pennsylvania State University—James C. 
Lenehan, who has been working for three 
years in the research department of Cur- 
tis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, joins 
the Journalism staff as research assistant 
in September. 

South Dakota State College—Harland S. 
Stensaas, a graduate of General Beadle 
Teachers College, will replace J. K. Hvis- 
tendahl, assistant professor of journalism, 
for the 1959-60 academic year. Prof. Hvis- 
tendahl will be on sabbatical leave to 
study for the Ph.D. at the University of 
Minnesota. Stensaas will also act as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the South Dakota High 
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School Press Association during Prof. 
Hvistendahl’s leave. 

Paul H. Jess will join the staff of the 
printing and journalism department as an 
assistant professor in September. Jess holds 
the B.A. and M.A. degrees from the State 
University of Iowa. He has worked on 
newspapers in Iowa and Minnesota and 
for the Pacific Edition of the Stars and 
Stripes. Prof. Jess is a former member of 
the journalism staff at Iowa. He replaces 
Wesley Wheeler, who resigned last sum- 
mer to take a position at Houston Univer- 
sity. 

A leave of absence for the coming aca- 
demic year has been granted Edmund G. 
Blinn, associate professor of journalism, to 
continue study for the Ph.D. at Minnesota. 


Southern Illinois University—Milton J. 
T. Shieh, publisher of the second largest 
daily on Formosa, the Shin Sheng Pao 
Daily News, will be visiting professor of 
government and journalism in 1959-60. 
Holder of two degrees from the University 
of Missouri, he was recently Nationalist 
Chinese delegate to the Press Congress of 
the World there. He is dean of the Under- 
graduate School of Journalism at the Na- 
tional Political University in Taipei. 

Malcolm D. Coe, publisher of a Vir- 
ginia weekly, has been appointed associate 
professor. He holds two degrees from the 
University of Missouri and has been an 
AP correspondent. He replaces D. Wayne 
Rowland, new chairman of journalism at 
Texas Christian University. 


University of Oregon—Robert Monag- 
han, a California radio man, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Oregon Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters and instructor in 
journalism. He succeeds James W. Frost 
in the dual position. Monaghan is a gradu- 
ate of Olivet College in Michigan and re- 
cently completed work for the master’s de- 
gree at Stanford University. He has had 
extensive experience in radio stations in 
San Diego and Susanville, California, and 
with NBC in San Francisco. 


Stanford University —Dr. Alex Edel- 
stein, associate professor at the University 
of Washington, will be on the faculty of 
the Department of Communication and 
Journalism next winter and spring quar- 
ters. Dr. Paul J. Deutschmann of Michigan 
State will be a visiting professor fall quar- 
ter. 
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Nathan Maccoby, who has been chair- 
man of the Division of Research and Pro- 
fessor of Opinion Research at Boston Uni- 
versity, will be professor of communica- 
tion in the departments of Communication 
and Journalism and Speech and Drama. In 
the current academic year he has been re- 
search associate in the Stanford Institute 
for Communication Research and a visit- 
ing professor in Communication and Jour- 
nalism and in Psychology. 

Texas A. & M. College—Joseph E. Red- 
den has been named to the faculty. He 
holds the B.A. and M.A. degrees from 
Hardin-Simmons University and has com- 
pleted residence for his doctorate at North 
Texas State College. For five and a half 
years Redden was head of the Journalism 
Department at Ouachita Baptist College 
and taught journalism at the University of 
Houston for four years. His professional 
experience includes work on the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Georgian, the Abilene (Tex.) Re- 
porter-News, and the Houston Chronicle. 

University of Texas—William Lawrence 
Rivers has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor in the School of Journalism. Rivers 
has his Ph.D. degree from the American 
University and his Master of Journalism 
degree from Louisiana State University. 
He has had three years of newspaper ex- 
perience in addition to experience in mag- 
azine writing and journalism research. He 
will teach article writing and reporting. 

C. Richard King, assistant professor of 
journalism, has taken a leave of absence to 
work on his Ph.D. degree with special ref- 
erence to history of the southwest. Profes- 
sor King teaches history of journalism and 
utilizes his study of the southwest as a 
background for teaching and research in 
this field. He is doing his work at Baylor 
University. 

Texas Technological College—Dr. David 
R. Bowers, a 1957 Reid Foundation fel- 
low, joins the staff in September as an as- 
sistant professor, replacing Bill J. Whitted, 
who resigned to do graduate work at 
Northwestern University. Until recently 
Bowers was executive editor of the Hutch- 
inson (Kans.) News. He has held news 
positions on the Rome (N.Y.) Daily Sen- 
tinel, the Salt Lake City (Utah) Telegram 
and the Sunnyvale (Calif.) Standard. He 
was city editor of the Jdaho State Journal, 
Pocatello, Idaho, and the paper’s manag- 
ing editor from 1953-57. Bowers holds two 
journalism degrees from the University of 
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Missouri and a Ph.D. in mass communi- 
cations from the University of Iowa. At 
Texas Tech he will teach the news-edi- 
torial sequence. 

State College of Washington—John W. 
Reidy, M.A., Stanford, 1959, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of journalism. 
This is an additional position established 
as a result of increased enrollment. Mr. 
Reidy has had a total of 11 years of daily 
newspaper experience, with the final six 
years on the staff of the San Francisco 
News. 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


University of California, Los Angeles— 
Mrs. Elsinore Machris, Los Angeles phil- 
anthropist, has renewed her grant of $5,000 
which the Greater Los Angeles Press Club- 
Eight Ball Foundation has transmitted to 
the Journalism Department for use in dis- 
tributing scholarships and grant aids to 
graduate and undergraduate students. Mrs. 
Machris made a similar gift in 1958. 


University of Colorado—A second gift 
of $3,750 from Lloyd J. King of King 
Soopers provided $400 stipends and ad- 
ministrative expenses for grants this sum- 
mer to a second class of seven King Fel- 
lows in Journalism. 

The Printing Equipment and Supply 
Companies of Denver have set up a tui- 
tion and fees scholarship worth $222 for a 
freshman male student planning to major 
in journalism. 

Carl E. Carlson, Boulder, has estab- 
lished an annual $300 grant-in-aid in 
honor of Marcella Gibbons Hertzog, for 
undergraduate students. Expenditure of the 
grant will be at the discretion of the direc- 
tor and faculty of the College. Mrs. Carl- 
son has been secretary in the College of 
Journalism since October, 1942. 

Columbia University—Acting as individ- 
uals, faculty members assembled a modest 
sum and established a memorial award for 
Meyer Berger, Pulitzer prize winning re- 
porter of the New York Times, who died 
in February. The award will recognize the 
work of a young reporter with five or less 
years of work in New York. 

The Clapp and Poliak Foundation has 
provided funds for three $1,500 fellow- 
ships and three $1,000 scholarships for 
specialized training in economic writing. 
Recipients will not only receive the regu- 
lar school training but study in a program 
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guided jointly by the Journalism School 
and the Graduate School of Business. 

Eight men and one woman have been 
awarded fellowships in the second year of 
the university’s advanced science writing 
program. The program was made possible 
by the Sloan and Rockefeller foundations. 

New York University—The Reader’s Di- 
gest Foundation has made a grant of $500 
to be used as a travel expense fund for 
students in the Department of Journalism 
to gather material for magazine articles 
outside of the metropolitan area. The grant 
was arranged by De Witt Wallace, editor 
of Reader’s Digest. 

University of North Carolina — The 
School of Journalism received $740 from 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation in recognition of having made the 
most progress of any school or department 
of journalism in the 14-state SNPA area 
in 1957-1958. Designated as the Millard 
Cope Award in honor of the president of 
the SNPA, the grant was increased to 
$1,000 by the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity and the $1,000 Millard Cope Re- 
search Assistantship was awarded in June 
to Joan M. Brock, a 1959 graduate of the 
School of Journalism. Miss Brock will 
serve as a research assistant to Dr. John B. 
Adams while working on her master’s de- 
gree in journalism. 

University of Oregon—Two $500 schol- 
arships for journalism students have been 
established by the Eugene Register-Guard. 
Winners are to be selected annually on the 
basis of scholarship, demonstrated journal- 
istic ability, character and financial need. 
Students in any class year, including grad- 
uate, are eligible. The scholarships have 
been designated by Alton F. Baker Sr., 
publisher of the Eugene daily, as memo- 
rials to Eric W. Allen, first dean of the 
school. 

University of Washington—The Crown 
Zellerbach Foundation has renewed its two 
$500 scholarships to the School of Com- 
munications for the fourth successive year. 
The scholarships will be awarded this fall 
to two outstanding upper classmen in the 
editorial or advertising sequences at an 
honors convocation of the school. 


COURSE CHANGES 


Baylor University—Practically all can- 
didates for the B.A. degree will take a 
survey course in journalism as a result of 
changes in degree requirements. Journal- 
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ism has been grouped with art, drama, 
speech and music in a Fine Arts segment. 
Each student must take a 2-hour course 
in three of the five areas. 

University of Colorado—The College of 
Journalism has moved Introduction to 
Journalism to the freshman year; set up a 
new course for freshmen, Makers of 
American Journalism, and will have a new 
course for seniors, dealing with ethics and 
practices. 

University of Florida—A_ three-week 
course in Agricultural Journalism was of- 
fered by the School of Journalism and 
Communications this summer, in coopera- 
tion with the agricultural extension service. 

University of North Carolina — The 
School of Journalism will introduce a new 
graduate seminar in international commu- 
nication during 1959-1960. The seminar 
will supplement the existing upper-divi- 
sion course in international communica- 
tion and comparative journalism. Both 
will be offered as joint Journalism-Political 
Science courses. The seminar will be un- 
der the direction of Dr. John B. Adams. 


Oklahoma City University—A reduction 
in the number of courses taught and an 
increase in required courses within se- 
quences are part of the changing program 
in the department of journalism at Okla- 
homa City University. The number of de- 
partmental electives has been reduced, but 
by coordinating subject matter within se- 
quences virtually as much subject matter 
is available. By eliminating duplications 
within courses, more material can be cov- 
ered within a sequence without raising the 
required hours for a major. 

Ample time remains after completion of 
a sequence for the student to take a few 
electives in specialized areas of personal 
interest, without exceeding departmental 
hourly requirements. 

Efforts to work out preferred courses 
for journalism majors in liberal arts de- 
partments has awakened an interest by 
those departments and many liberal arts 
departments are encouraging their majors 


to take electives in the journalism depart- 
ment. 


University of Oregon—The beginning 
course in journalism will be changed next 
year from a one-term elective course of 
three credit hours to a three-term required 
course earning two credits per term for a 
total of six credits. The course will be 
broadened by taking basic material from 
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the present courses in reporting, editing, 
advertising (principles), and typography 
and working it into the new Survey of 
Journalism course. The courses from which 
this subject matter is drawn will each be 
reduced from three to two credit hours 
and will be changed from required to elec- 
tive status. The changes thus constitute a 
re-distribution and re-alignment of the ba- 
sic requirements and do not affect the total 
number of credit hours required of majors. 
The principal results will be to introduce 
students to journalistic fundamentals at an 
earlier stage in their college experience 
and to permit them greater freedom of 
choice of electives in their later years. 
Pennsylvania State University—A new 
course in Advanced Television News has 
been approved and will be taught by Prof. 
Marlowe Froke. A course in Public Af- 
fairs Reporting was added as a senior re- 
quirement in the news-editorial major. 
Approval also was given to a new 17- 
semester-credit Journalism minor in the 
Secondary Education curriculum. 


SCHOOL NOTES 

University of California, Los Angeles— 
Former President Harry S. Truman was a 
guest of the Department of Journalism 
when he spoke April 8 to a crowd of 5,000 
on campus. He said he was not worried 
about charges of a “one-party press” as 
long as the people keep themselves well- 
informed. 

The David E. Bright Foundation has re- 
newed sponsorship of the Foreign Press 
Awards for journalists from abroad who 
work in this country. 

University of Colorado—The fiftieth an- 
niversary of instruction in journalism will 
be celebrated Oct. 17 at a banquet at 
which a member of the first class will 
speak. A letter from Gene Fowler, mem- 
ber of the second class, about the first in- 
structor, Ferd (Jim) Lockhart, will be 
read. 

William T. Evjue, Madison Capital 
Times, spoke on “Preserving the Freedom 
of the Press,” April 1, to a convocation of 
journalism students. 

Floyd K. Baskette was acting director 
of the College of Journalism during the 
summer, during the leave of absence of 
Gayle Waldrop. 

Columbia University—Eight leading Jap- 
anese science writers spent a week at the 
university in the spring, under sponsorship 
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of the Japan Newspaper Publishers and 
Editors Association and the Asia Founda- 
tion. 

The ninth annual journalism alumni 
awards were made to George N. Allen, 
“undercover teacher” reporter for the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun; Irving R. 
Levine, NBC correspondent in Rome, and 
Dr. Hollington K. Tong, until recently na- 
tionalist China ambassador to the United 
States. A special joint award was made to 
Alice Fox Pitts, executive secretary of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
and her husband, Fredric G. Pitts, editor 
of the ASNE Bulletin, who met as mem- 
bers of the class of 1917. 

Arthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher of 
the New York Times, was granted the sec- 
ond Columbia Journalism Award. 

The Graduate School of Journalism pro- 
duced with WPIX a half-hour documen- 
tary dealing with a new study program for 
gifted high school science students. 

Fresno State College—Dr. John H. 
Duke, Professor of Journalism, will com- 
plete a one-semester sabbatical leave in 
September. During the spring term, Dr. 
Duke toured the country, visiting editors 
and publishers of daily and weekly news- 
papers, as well as chairmen of depart- 
ments and schools of journalism. He is 
gathering information about trends in the 
field and production methods. 

University of Illinois—A May visitor 
studying the College’s operation was Hafi- 
zullah Sahar, chief of the editorial board 
of the Daily Islah at Kabul, Afghanistan. 
The paper is the largest in that country. 

Kansas State University—Marion Ellet, 
widely quoted columnist of the Concordia 
Blade-Empire, was named winner of the 
annual Theta Sigma Phi award as the out- 
standing woman in Kansas journalism. 

University of Kansas—Thirteen  stu- 
dents, all between their junior and senior 
years in the William Allen White School 
of Journalism and Public Information, 
hold summer jobs on newspapers, with 
radio stations, and in advertising work 
under the summer internship program 
conducted since 1950 by the school in co- 
operation with the William Allen White 
Foundation. 

Michigan State University — Donald 
Shoemaker, editorial page editor of the 
Miami (Fla.) Herald, blasted common 
stereotypes of police coverage in a talk at 
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the Institute on Police-Community Rela- 
tions. 

Montana State University—Chet Hunt- 
ley, NBC radio-television news analyst, 
was featured speaker at the third annual 
Dean Stone Night and the 1959 Profes- 
sional Lecturer in Journalism, 

The second annual Journalism Review, 
a 32-page publication containing articles 
by journalism faculty, students, visiting 
professors and lecturers, has been mailed 
to schools and departments of journalism 
among others. A few copies are available 
on request. 

University of Nebraska—A 1933 gradu- 
ate who rose from the editorship of a 
small Nebraska weekly to the head of the 
country’s largest science magazine head- 
lined the University of Nebraska’s second 
annual Journalism Week program, May 3- 
9. Howard Allaway, editor of Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly, spoke on the growing im- 
portance of science writing at a J-School 
convocation and then addressed a banquet. 

Guest of honor at the week’s festivities 
was Robert Piatt Crawford, professor 
emeritus who retired in January after ap- 
proximately 35 years of service to the in- 
stitution. He presented the J-School a col- 
lection of books written by his former 
students. 

As part of the week’s activities, J- 
School student news teams published Mon- 
day and Tuesday issues of the Grand Is- 
land Independent and the Hastings Trib- 
une, Nebraska’s fourth and fifth largest 
dailies, respectively. 

New York University—Louis Lyons, 
Curator of the Nieman Foundation, Har- 
vard University, spoke to journalism stu- 
dents and alumni Friday afternoon, May 
15. In his talk, “Reader’s Choice,” Mr. 
Lyons discussed today’s newspapers from 
the viewpoint of the reader. That evening, 
Mr. Lyons was initiated as honorary mem- 
ber of Kappa Tau Alpha. 

Students who prepare the departmental 
publication, News Workshop, were guests 
of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors at their annual convention in 
Washington, D.C., April 15-17. 

University of North Carolina—Under a 
grant from the Winston-Salem Journal 
and the Twin City Sentinel, Dr. Wayne A. 
Danielson conducted an opinion survey in 
June and July of the two newspapers. The 
grant was made to the Institute for Re- 
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search in Social Science at the University 
in which Dr. Danielson is a Research 
Associate. 

Norval Neil Luxon was associate director 
of a Newspaper in the Classroom Institute 
at Duke University, July 20-31. Dean 
Luxon also gave three lectures at the In- 
stitute. John B. Adams, North Carolina, 


gave five lectures. High school teachers of : 


English and social science from seven 
states, ranging from Massachusetts to 
Florida were participants in the two-weeks’ 
workshop. 

University of North Dakota— Small 
cameras are being added to the photo lab 
equipment at the journalism department. 

Upperclass journalism students toured 
the plant of the Duluth News-Tribune and 
Herald in May and participated in prepar- 
ing a television newscast. They also vis- 
ited Duluth harbor facilities in connection 
with the opening of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. 

The Sigma Delta Chi chapter observed 
the fiftieth anniversary of the fraternity 
with five late winter and spring meetings. 
Ben Kern of the Minneapolis Tribune was 
speaker at a dinner climaxing the events. 
Gov. John E. Davis proclaimed April 17 
as Sigma Delta Chi Founders Day through- 
out North Dakota. 

University of Oklahoma—A total of 
358 writers and students from 105 cities 
and towns in 18 states and two foreign 
countries registered for the Professional 
Writing Short Course conducted by the 
School of Journalism at the beginning of 
the summer session. This short course was 
inaugurated 21 years ago by the late Wal- 
ter S. Campbell, widely known for his 
writings under the pen name of Stanley 
Vestal. More than half of the speakers 
and workshop supervisors were free lance 
writers who received their instruction here 
under Professors Campbell, Foster Harris 
and Dwight V. Swain. 


University of Oregon—Mitchell V. 
Charnley of Minnesota, president of the 
AEJ, was scheduled to be visiting staff 
member for the week-long Western High 
School Press Institute in August. 

Southern Illinois University—Mrs. Ma- 
bel Norris Reese, editor of the Mount 
Doria (Fla.) Topic and editorial writer 
for the Daytona Beach Evening News, was 
Elijah P. Lovejoy lecturer in journalism. 

A chapter of Alpha Delta Sigma, na- 
tional professional advertising fraternity, 
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was installed in June. Charles H. Sandage 
of the University of Illinois and Milton 
Gross of the University of Missouri par- 
ticipated. 

Syracuse University—Dr. M. Lyle Spen- 
cer, dean emeritus of the School of Jour- 
nalism, has given the school his collection 
of the papers of Frederic W. Goudy, fa- 
mous type designer. Included is the hand- 
written manuscript of “The Story of a 
Type Face.” The school’s typographic lab- 
oratory is named after Goudy, who left it 
a number of type faces at his death. 

University of Utah—Seven students 
worked on newspaper, radio or advertising 
internships during the summer, to fill a re- 
quirement that each journalism major have 
practical experience. 

State College of Washington—The col- 
lege, as a result of action by the Legisla- 
ture, will become Washington State Uni- 
versity Sept. 1, 1959. 


University of Washington — Professor 
Milo Ryan, School of Communications, 
was project coordinator of a research 
study of the “Discovery” television series 
made under a $2,750.00 grant from the 
Educational Television and Radio Center, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The study sought to determine the 
adaptability of the series, originally pro- 
duced for home viewing, to instructional 
in-school viewing. The program deals with 
natural-science topics at the fifth and 
sixth-grade levels. 

“Listening Post,” a weekly program of 
radio station KUOW, operated by the 
School of Communications, was the win- 
ner of an Ohio State University Award, 
in the Public Affairs classification. 

Four editorial teams and one broadcast- 
ing crew from the School of Communica- 
tions took over the operation of weekly 
newspapers and one radio station during 
spring vacation. 

More than 300 copies of a 32-page re- 
port on the Functions of a Community 
Weekly Newspaper, Seattle, have been dis- 
tributed in the past few weeks by the 
Washington Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The study was financed by the Pacific 
Slope Newspapers and the Graduate 
School of the University of Washington 
and was directed by Dr. Alex S. Edelstein 
of th: School of Communications and Dr. 
Otto N. Larsen of the Department of 
Sociology. 
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University of Wisconsin—A first Public 
Relations Institute was scheduled for the 
campus July 12 to 18. Scott M. Cutlip, 
director, announced that lecturers in- 
cluded Dr. William O. Baker, Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr., and Marquis Childs. The 
institute was sponsored by the School of 
Journalism and the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America. 


PERSONALITIES 


Colonel Ralph E. Pearson, author of 
Enroute to the Redoubt, a five-volume his- 
tory of the 318th RCT in World War II, 
leaves for Europe soon after the fifth vol- 
ume is off the press. A member of AEJ 
and SDX, he started as a member of the 
Denison University staff; upon his return 
from Europe he plans to settle in a South- 
ern college town and write. 

Don M. Gillmor, associate professor of 
Journalism at the University of North Da- 
kota, has been awarded a $5,000 Danforth 
Fellowship for the 1959-60 academic year. 
Gillmor will be on leave from North Da- 
kota working for his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Gillmor in February 
was awarded a $500 tax-free grant for be- 
ing judged one of two “most outstanding 


teachers” at the University. The award — 


was made by the Alumni Association. 

An Italian translation will be published 
of the second edition of Effective Public 
Relations by Prof. Scott M. Cutlip of the 
University of Wisconsin School of Journal- 
ism and Allen H. Center, public relations 
director of Motorola, Inc. The Franco An- 
geli Editore publishing firm of Milan, 
Italy, has contracted with Prentice Hall 
International, Inc., to publish the transla- 
tion by Dr. Guiseppe Roggero, a former 
student of Cutlip’s at Wisconsin. 

Professor Byron Christian, who teaches 
the public relations sequence in the School 
of Communications, University of Wash- 
ington, toured Europe with his wife and 
10-year-old daughter, Dell Anne, this sum- 
mer. Professor Christian visited European 
newspapers and observed the development 
of public relations in Europe. 

Miss Mary A. Gardner, a graduate stu- 
dent and former teaching assistant in the 
University of Minnesota School of Jour- 
nalism, has been awarded a fellowship for 
research in international communications 
from the Organization of American States. 
This fellowship will permit Miss Gardner 
to travel for three months starting Novem- 
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ber 1959 in Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, Brazil, Cuba and Mex- 
ico. She will obtain primary-source data 
for her doctoral dissertation, “The Inter- 
American Press Association and Latin 
American Journalism.” Previous research 
awards won by Miss Gardner include a 
Minneapolis Women’s Club fellowship, a 
Tozer Foundation award, and a University 
of Minnesota Graduate School doctoral 
fellowship. During 1958-59 she was prin- 
cipal assistant in the Minnesota World Af- 
fairs Center assigned to the Minneapolis 
Star's Program of World Affairs for high 
school students in the Upper Midwest. 

Dr. Donald W. Krimel, director of the 
major study sequence in public relations 
at the University of Maryland, has ac- 
cepted appointment to the Educational Ad- 
visory Council of the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America. The Council was formed 
in 1959. Membership is by invitation. 

Dr. L. John Martin, professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Florida, has 
been appointed consultant to the World 
Rule of Law Center, Duke University. 
The Center, under direction of Dr. Arthur 
Larson, former presidential aide and head 
of the USIA, is working on a code of 
ethics to control worldwide propaganda 
activities by governments and private or- 
ganizations. The project was sparked by 
President Eisenhower's proposal last year 
that a system of controls be set up govern- 
ing inflammatory broadcasts. 

Reports of summer positions held by 
journalism teachers include the following: 

Verne E. Edwards Jr, Ohio Wesleyan— 
copy desk, Columbus (Ohio) Citizen. 

Stuart W. Sechriest, North Carolina— 
swing desk man, Durham Morning Heraid. 

Walter Spearman, North Carolina—edu- 
cation director, Chautauqua Institute, 
Chautauqua, N.Y. 

C. Joe Holland and David P. Bergin, 
Oklahoma—Oklahoma City Times. 

John R. Whitaker, Oklahoma—Daily 
Oklahoman. 

Leslie H. Rice, Oklahoma—NAEA fel- 
lowship, advertising department, Daily 
Oklahoman. 

Robert M. Pockrass, Penn State—copy 
desk, Hartford (Conn.) Times. 

Parry D. Sorenson, Utah—teaching pub- 
lic relations, University of Iowa. 

Ellis H. Newsome, Iowa—fellowship, 
Foundation for Economic Education, Inc., 
to study public utility advertising. 
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Alvin E. Austin, North Dakota—Miami 
Herald and Detroit Free Press. 

Chris Burns, Colorado—NAEA fellow- 
ship, Palo Alto (Cal.) Times. 

John D. Mitchell, Colorado—Boulder 
Daily Camera. 

William Ames, Washington—teaching, 
University of Minnesota. 

Dr. Donald W. Krimel, Maryland—con- 
sultant, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; also, fellowship, Foundation 
for Public Relations Research and Educa- 
tion, to study PR of Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. 

Ray Tassin, Baylor—copy desk, Waco 
News-Tribune. 

Bernard A. Shepard, Fresno State—news 
editor, KFRE, Fresno. 

George Link Jr., Kansas—advertising, 
Hayward (Calif.) Review. 

Eleanor Blum, Illinois—teaching library 
school, George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Vincent Norris, Illinois—advertising in- 
ternship, J. Walter Thompson, Chicago. 

Joe C. Sutton, Illinois—city desk, 
Champaign-Urbana (Ill.) Courier. 

C. H. Sandage, Illinois—teaching, Uni- 
versity of Idaho. 

Glenn Hanson, Illinois — conducting 
yearbook classes, at Florida State and 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Theodore Peterson, Illinois—teaching at 
August conference, Alberta Teachers As- 
sociation, Banff, Canada. 

Harold R. Jolliffe, Michigan State— 
Washington (D.C.) Post and Times Her- 
ald. 

Sexson E. Humphreys, Ohio—copy desk, 
Dayton Journal Herald. 

John J. Fawcett, St. Bonaventure—re- 
porter, Pawtucket (R.I.) Times. 

Charles O. Cole, Washington State— 
Aberdeen (Wash.) World. 

Maynard Hicks, Washington State— 
head, journalism program at Washington 
State’s High School Summer Camp. 


CORRECTION 
To the Editor: 

In my article on “Attitude Changing Ef- 
fect of News and Photo Combinations” in 
the Spring Issue of JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, 
there occurs an error on Page 195 where 
the engravings for the two semantic pro- 
files appearing on the page were reversed 
in the process of makeup. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Some readers may infer from reading 
the captions and studying the switched 
profiles under them that my findings were 
just the opposite of what I claimed in the 
text. Although I believe the careful reader 
will notice the inconsistency and will fig- 
ure out what happened, I wish to call this 
correction to the attention of any who 
may have questions about it. 

I can supply a reprint of the article with 
the profiles correctly placed to any reader 
who may be particularly interested. 


REUBEN MEHLING 
Indiana University 
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Directory for 1959 


ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 


(Founded 1912 as the American Association of Teachers of Journalism) 
PRESIDENT, Mitchell V. Charnley, Minnesota; FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, Fred S. Siebert, 
Michigan State; SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Charles T. Duncan, Oregon; SECRETARY-TREAS- 
URER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of the Executive Committee, Warren 
K. Agee, West Virginia, and presidents of AASDJ and ASJSA (see below), ex officio. 
Inquiries about membership should be addressed to the Secretary-Treasurer at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

COUNCIL ON COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 
Bruce H. Westley (chairman), Wisconsin, Paul J. Deutschmann, Michigan State, Robert 
L. Jones, Minnesota, Theodore B. Peterson, Illinois (terms expire 1960); James E. Brin- 
ton, Stanford; Wayne A. Danielson, North Carolina; Hillier Krieghbaum, New York 
University, Warren C. Price, Oregon (terms expire 1962); Raymond B. Nixon, Minne- 
sota (ex officio as editor of JouRNALISM QUARTERLY). 
COUNCIL ON RADIO-TELEVISION JOURNALISM 

Donald E. Brown, Illinois, Harry E. Heath, lowa State (terms expire 1959); Baskett P. 
Mosse, Northwestern, Oliver R. Smith, Brigham Young (terms expire 1960); Dwight 
Bentel, San Jose State, Olaf J. Bue (chairman), Montana (terms expire 1961); Ralph 
Renick, WTVJ, Miami, Fla. (ex officio as president of RTNDA). 


American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism 
(Organized 1917) 
PRESIDENT, Earl F. English, Missouri; VICE-PRESIDENT, A. Gayle Waldrop, Colorado; 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of EXECUTIVE CoM- 
MITTEE, Ralph O. Nafziger, Wisconsin; Rae O. Weimer, Florida; Edward W. Barrett, 
Columbia; Keen A. Rafferty, New Mexico. (All terms began August 28, 1958.) 
American Society of Journalism School Administrators 
(Organized 1944) 
PRESIDENT, Bruce Underwood, Houston; VICE-PRESIDENT, George H. Phillips, South 
Dakota State; DEPUTY SECRETARY-TREASURER, J. William Maxwell, South Dakota. 


American Council on Education for Journalism 
PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS—Herbert Brucker (president), ASNE; Holt McPherson (vice- 
president), SNPA; William T. Hageboeck, IDPA; David Botter, MPA; John P. Harris, 
ANPA; Robert K. Richards (vice-president), NARTB; Max Thomas, NEA. EDUCATOR 
MEMBERS—Alfred A. Crowell, Maryland, ASJSA, Keen Rafferty, New Mexico, AEJ, 
Fred S. Siebert, Michigan State, AASDJ, Henry Ladd Smith, Washington, AEJ (terms 
expire 1959); Warren K. Agee, West Virginia, AEJ, Kenneth E. Olson, Northwestern, 
AASDJ, Armistead Pride, Lincoln, ASJSA (terms expire 1960). SECRETARY-TREASURER, 


John E. Stempel, Department of Journalism, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. (All 
terms expire December 31 of year indicated.) 


ACEJ ACCREDITING COMMITTEE 
EpucaToR MEMBERS—Burton Marvin (chairman), Kansas, Milton Gross, Missouri (terms expire 1962); 
Leslie G. Moeller, Jowa, Quintus Wilson, Utah, Roland Wolseley, Syracuse (terms expire 1960); Wal- 
ter Wilcox, Tulane (term expires 1961). PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS—Frank R. Ahigren, Memphis (Tenn.) 
Commercial Appeal; G. Arthur McDaniel, Federalsburg (Md.) Times; Robert T. Mason, WMRN, 
Marion, Ohio; J. B. Mullaney, Cleveland (Ohio) News; Wade H. Nichols, Redbook Magazine, New 
York. EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, Baskett Mosse, School of Journalism, Northwestern University, Evanston, 


Ill. 
SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS ACCREDITED BY ACEJ 

University of Alabama, Boston University, University of Colorado, Columbia U/niversity, University of 
Florida, Florida State University, University of Georgia, University of Illinois, Indiana University, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa State College, University of Kansas, Kansas State College, University 
of Kentucky, Louisiana State University, Marquette University, University of Michigan, Michigan 
State University, University of Minnesota, University of Missouri, Montana State University, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, University of New Mexico, University of North Carolina, Northwestern University, 
Ohio State University, Ohio University, University of Oklahoma, Oklahoma State University, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Pennsylvania State University, Rutgers University, San Jose State College, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, South Dakota State College, Stanford University, Syracuse University, University 
of Tennessee, University of Texas, Texas Agricultural & Mechanical College, Texas Woman's University, 


Tulane University, University of Utah, University of Washington, Washington and Lee University, 
University of Wisconsin. 
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Gazette is published quarterly at an annual subscription 
of f 15.50 (U.S. $ 4.15), post free. 


Each number of Gazette consists of at least 64 pages. 


As a rule all articles are in the English language. Some 
French and German articles are published in their original 
language, but always with an English summary. 


Gazette publishes articles of leading experts on: 


PRESS — RADIO — TELEVISION — PROPAGANDA — 
PUBLIC OPINION — ADVERTISING — PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Besides, each number of Gazette contains the following special sections: 


Bibliography: The books and articles collected in this section 
as completely as possible, are arranged systematically. 


Book Reviews: Books and publications of special importance 
are reviewed by the most competent critics. 


Current Activities: Reports on scientific research all over the 
world of the mass media and mass communications. 


Subscribers to Gazette, wishing to pay in U.S. funds, may send their 
subscriptions for Gazette through the Journalism Quarterly, School of 
Journalism, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota, 
U.S.A. All they have to do, is to make their cheque for $ 4.15 payable 
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make hay while the sun shines 
Here it is — the only definitive text on the subject of MEDIA — 
just published by Printers’, Ink Books! The most complete and au- 


thoritative text yet written on the complex subject of getting an 
advertiser's message before his public’s eyes. 


the profitasle science of 


making meéola WORK 


by PHILIP, WARD BURTON ‘ 
Head, Department of Advertising, Syracuse University 


We think we'll make alot of “hay” on this book because it’s what 
advertising professors, practitioners and purchasers have been 
looking for lo, these many centuries... rapidly becoming one of 
the brightest, hottest suns in our book- publishing firmament. 


No other text available gives so much detai] and.information about 
RATES, REVENUE ‘and RESEARCH, Reasons-for using the 
various media to reach special publics. Names, addresses and tech- 
niques used by all major media research organizations are in- 
cluded; a complete glossary of terms; a bibliography of,all current 
books on advertising and marketing; and a list of the major adver- 
tising assuciations. 

For those teachers who adopt the book a 100-page Teacher's 
Manual is included. It-contains suggested quarterly and final ex- 
aminations of the true-false, fill-in and objective-type tests. There 
are problems and exercises, reading assignments and many other 
aids to the instructor. 


Take advantage of our free 10-day examination offer and write for 
your examination copy today to: 


printers’ ink Books + 990 Garfield avenue + new London, connecticut 





Get the little book! 
Get the little book! 
Get the little book! 


“THE ELEMENTS 
OF STYLE 


BY WILLIAM STRUNK, JR. 
anda new chopteronwetra’y Fy B, WHITE 


NEW YORK TIMES: “There is much to be learned in this book. There are fi ae 
lessons to be remembered ... Buy it, study it, enjoy it. It’s as timeless as a boo 

be in our age of volubility.”” 

SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE: “It is a sardh of - book which everyone who deals in 
English words should go right out and buy toda’ 

CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER: “. .. valuable mara for all who want to write, includ- 
ing those who, like me, have been working at it for many years.” 

INDIANAPOLIS NEWS: “Here is meat for the newspaper man, — script and ad 
writer, government official, everybody who has something to 

NEW YORK WORLD TELEGRAM AND SUN: “The book is 787 in price and in the 
time it demands from the reader. As for my copy, a team of wild moochers couldn't 
drag it away from me.” 


BUFFALO mph ae ge iy value of this ‘little book’ cannot be overstated. 
It should be required recoding for 


PITTSBURGH PRESS: Sak Alamein ales necoriindld adiscaabek tia Ae 
its kind I’ve seen.” 


CINCINNATI ee re White 2 S enitying.. yone who ai for 
ic m woul doing himse an in Ee om pose reading 
uot pene, tins) bane Seg te ea eet ease 


DALLAS MORNING NEWS: “White's cod gaged say with skill and unbeat- 
abe egonomy the best stu that anybouy I in recent memory about how to 
wri " 


JOURNAL AND SENTINEL evap pare! N. ©.): “It deserves a place on the desk 
of every newspaper reporter and city edi 


Soni dabunins veminseninsee. esis cocks: and prickly good sense, it is, unlike 
most manuals, a book as well as a tool.” 


PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY: “....a joy to read... Mr. ., White states 21 rules to guide the 
writer toward the development a felicitous ‘style.” 


NEWSWEEK: “... offers seductive guidance in many stylistic questions.” 


LIBRARY JOURNAL: “To all . . . interested in lucid English, we can only say with Mr. 
White: Get the little book! Get the little book! Get the little bock! (in imitation of 
Professor Strunk’s trick of repetition).” 


Get it today. paperbound, $1.00  Ghe Macmillan 
88 pages othbound, $2.50 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. ¥. 
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